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COMING OF ART REPUBLIC AND NEW DAY 
OF MUSICAL DEMOCRACY ACCLAIMED BY 
MULTITUDES AT NOTABLE FREE CONCERTS 





Charles D. Isaacson Inaugurates “Evening Mail’s” Series of 


Programs for the 


People—New York Hippodrome 


Crammed to Capacity and Umbrellas Shelter Additional 
Thousands in Overflow Open-Air Assemblage at the Mall 
in Central Park—Celebrities of Opera and the Concert 
Stage Rejoice Vast Army of Music Recruits—John C. 
Freund Sums Up Spirit of New Movement and Presents 
the igmnree to the World add ~ a Better Life 
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at the Mall in Central Park summed up, on Sunday afternoon, 


\: N OCEAN of humanity in the Hippodrome and a sea of umbrellas 


Sept. 25, New York’s answer to the query as to whether it would 
follow musical evangelism into new and still greater fields. 

Eight thousand persons crammed the huge amusement palace at 
Sixth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street to hear the first of the new series 
of free concerts for the people sponsored by the New York Evening 
Mail and directed by Charles D. Isaacson. 


Fully fifty thousand more, it was 
stated, had asked for tickets after all 
reservations had been made; and, in 
spite of rain, a throng which was esti- 
mated at from five to ten thousand as- 
sembled at the Mall for the supplement- 
ary program arranged at the eleventh 
hour there to take care of the Hippo- 
drome overflow. Had the elements re- 
mained propitious the Central Park 
throng might well have surpassed in size 
any gathering in the cause of music New 
York has known. 

The eight thousand at the Hippodrome 
were participants in what many re- 
garded as an event without parallel in 
the annals of musi¢. They heard Mr. 
Isaacson, as chairman of the assembly, 
proclaim the coming of “the art- 
republic”; they listened to five first-rank 
artists of the concert stage and the 
Metropolitan Opera House, including 
both instrumentalists and singers of 
world fame; they rejoiced in the poetry 
of the dance as projected to them by the 
premier danseuse and the first male 
dancer of the world’s greatest opera 
house; and they were stirred and stimu- 
lated by the ringing message—the an- 
swer to “the great world cry for a better 
life’—which was brought to them by the 
honorary chairman, John C. Freund, the 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Vast Army of Recruits for Music 


N the words of Mr. Freund, it was an 

assemblage in which the veterans of 
& great cause saluted a vast army of 
new recruits. It marked the beginning 
of Mr. Isaacson’s connection with the 
Evening Mail after six years of pioneer- 
ing in giving free concerts for the masses 
un ler the aegis of the New York Globe. 
‘hough the first to be sponsored by the 
Mail, it was concert number one thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-five in the 
ng series promoted and directed by Mr. 
‘Saacson—a series in which more than 
00 artists have appeared, numbering 


among them many of the most luminous 


i the names now emblazoned on the 
SI iol of musical endeavor. 
“he concert served, in launching the 
anded and intensified activities of Mr. 
acson and the Mail, to bring together 
men and women of the many neigh- 
hood clubs which Mr. Isaacson estab- 
ied and nourished under the older aus- 
‘Ss, and which followed him loyally 
| eagerly when he accepted the offer 
the Mail to try for greater achieve- 
nts under another banner. 
"he array of celebrities enrolled for 
first concert surpassed anything in 
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the history of Mr. Isaacson’s concerts, 
and challenged comparison with any 
mixed programs of a similar nature for 
which formidably high admittance fees 
have been charged. Four of the artists 
at the Hippodrome were from the Metro- 
politan Opera House—Frances Alda, so- 
prano; Giuseppe Danise, baritone; 
Rosina Galli and Giuseppe Bonfiglio, the 
leaders of the Metropolitan ballet. Three 
other artists were of equal fame on the 
concert stage—Tom Burke, tenor, who 
also has sung with marked success in 
opera aboard; Samuel Gardner, violinist, 
and Alfred Mirovitch, pianist. At the 
Mall, where Rose Roden presided, Clara 
Elena Sanchez, soprano, and Frank A. 
Brantley, bass-baritone, sang, in spite 
of the unfavorable weather, and Samuel 
Gardner played. 


Address Sums U p Spirit of Day 


HE spirit of the day found direct and 

eloquent expression in the address of 
John C. Freund, opening the second part 
of the program at the Hippodrome. Mr. 
Isaacson, standing with one audience at 
his back—for the stage had been re- 
quisitioned for row on row of additional 
chairs—introduced Mr. Freund as the 
dean of musical propagandists in Amer- 
ica, saying: 

“It is fitting that I should introduce 
to you, to speak to you, the man who has 
done so much for music in America, the 
dean of musical propagandists, the 
veteran John C. Freund, editor and pub- 
lisher of MUSICAL AMERICA, who gave 
America its first musical paper twenty- 
five years ago.” 

Mr. Freund was roundly applauded as 
he rose and faced the huge audience. 
He said a few words in praise of 
Mr. Isaacson, incidentally pointing out 
that it was fifty years ago, not twenty- 
five, that America’s pioneer musical 
journal was born. He then delivered a 
vigorous address, in which he dwelt upon 
the part music is playing in the indus- 
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NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor of the Cleveland Symphony, Which Is Now Commencing Its Fourth Sea- 
son. (See Page 13) 





tries as well as in the homes, sounded 
a warning to unseeing politicians, de- 
manded a National Conservatory and 
a Ministry of Fine Arts, and looked 
down the vista of the years in paying 
tribute to music as a force that would 
ease the burdens of mankind and play 
no minor role in bringing about an era 
of humanity and peace. 


John C. 


R. Freund said: “This occasion, this 
vast audience which has come to- 


Freund’s Address 


. gether to hear good music rendered by 


noted artists, will do more than con- 
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tribute an important page to the musi- 
cal history of New York. 

“It will do more than emphasize the 
happily increasing disposition of our 
most enterprising newspapers to serve 
a great cause. 

“Inspired by a young and enterprising 
enthusiast, it voices the great cry going 
up all over the world to-day: ‘We want 
a better life!’ 

“Whether.we are tains of indus- 
try or toilers of thea st humble char- 
acter, we aii wantapmething more than 
the deadly—rou ef daily toil, from 
home to fa¢tor fe? back again 
with often as en energy left to 
prepare for y’s work. We 
want to get the next out of life more 
than bread and a bed and the mere abil- 
ity to keep up with the ever-rising cost 
of living. 


New Day of Musical Democracy Hailed at Unusual Gathering. .1, 3,4 “We want to break away from the old 
Opera in Vienna as Viewed by a Conductor.................. 17 creed that we must look to a heavenly 
| Sacrificing Singers to Make a Latin Ny rd. aredininacth Garhi A 23 hereafter for consolation and happiness. 
The Young Generation and the Goal of EATS <n 26 | hoa Hee “9 reg —_ me 1 gy el 
J | yr joy, recreatio inspira- 
Sinding Tells of Faith in Music of the New World............ 10 ‘Wee J: . , pire 
aes — ——— ees ———— [Continued on page 3] 
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NEW YORK THRONGS 
OPENING NIGHT OF 
SAN CARLO OPERA 


Fortune Gallo’s Singers Begin 
Four Weeks’ Season at the 
Manhattan Opera House 
Auspiciously — “Forza _ del 
Destino” Sung by Compe- 
tent Cast—Papalardo, New 
Conductor, Makes Favor- 
able Impression—Audience 
Tests Capacity of Audi- 
torium and Is an Unusually 
Representative One 


ORTUNE GALLO turned on 

the footlights of ‘opera Mon- 
day night. In thus playing lamp- 
lighter for the new season, he had 
to withhold his effulgence from 
many who spoke too late. The 
only way to have accommodated 
everyone would have been for 
Gallo, too, to have had an overflow 
meeting in Central Park. The 
much - litigated - over Manhattan 
Opera House carried its capacity 
load. 


For the inaugural solemnities of his 
four weeks of moderately priced opera 
at the now much-experienced old Ham- 
merstein house, the perspicacious and 
indefatigable little impresario turned an 
ear to the maxims of Verdi and returned 
to the past. Tune-laden “Forza del Des- 
tino” sprawled its way, as is its wont, 
through five acts of hither and yon, the 
while it piled melody on melody and 
rode the escalator of climactic top tones. 

It drew the crowd and it provided no 
end of opportunities for frenetic ap- 
plause. But the first-night audience 
was no ordinary one, including as it did, 
a very considerable number of those pa- 
trons of opera who in the past have 
deigned to show themselves only at the 
Metropolitan and the Chicago seasons. 
These apparently came forewarned and 
forearmed in the matter of enthusiasm 
run amuck. There was a “sh” for every 
half-formulated bravo. The _ claquers 
met with a determined resistance that 
seemed to dumfound them. There were 
formal e~ calls in plenty, with no 
mists k wenuineness of applause 
n wi ‘(ire audience joined. But 

wl yere hent on interrupting the 
tion whenevet a skyward phrase was 
much of their inspiration and 

sabor come to nought. 

After the fourth act Mr. Gallo was 
called before the curtain and in his in- 
dividual way delivered a forty-two word 
address. He said: 

“You be with me and I will be with 
you. If you cannot come to-morrow 
night, send your mother, father, sister or 
brother. But whoever comes, show ap- 
preciation, as you did last season and we 
will come next season for a longer en- 
gagement.” 

The applause was so insistent that Mr. 
Gallo had to return for several bows. 


Unusually Representative Audience 





The scene at the Manhattan was one 
that for sheer press of humanity, sur- 
passed even that of Mr. Gallo’s opening 
a year ago. Standees cluttered the 
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Deems Taylor Critic for New York 
“World,” to Succeed Late 
James G. Huneker 


Negotiations were concluded on 
Friday of last week, whereby 
Deems Taylor becomes music critic 
for the New York World for the 
coming season. Mr. Taylor is 
widely known as a composer, and 
also as a journalist, having been 
a member of the staff of the New 
York Tribune and of Colliers’ 
Weekly, as well as a contributor 
to such magazines as The Dial 
from time to time. The opening 





of the musical season will find Mr. 
Taylor at his post, in which he 
follows the late James G. Huneker. 








space back of the rail and the inter- 
missions brought about such congestion 
at the doors and in the lobby that com- 
ing and going demanded subway tactics. 
It was the most representative audience 
the San Carlo Opera has had. 

In line with the year-to-year expansion 
and development of Mr. Gallo’s plans, 
the new season at the Manhattan began 
auspiciously as not only the lengthiest 
the San Carlo Company has essayed in 
New York, but also the first in which 
his new subscription basis has been com- 
pletely carried out. 

The cast of the opening night did not 
include any of the guest artists with 
whom Mr. Gallo is supplementing what 
he regards as the strongest company he 
has yet assembled. The first night 
served, on the other hand, to introduce a 
new conductor, Arturo Papalardo, a 
leader of no mean achievement and 
greater promise. He demonstrated that 
he has personality, vim, decision, incisive- 
ness. Under his, baton, the orchestra, 
which sounded fuller than last year, was 
the best of the various commendable 
attributets of the performance, even 
though the violin solo in the monastery 
scene went somewhat distressingly awry. 


Cast Is a Competent One 


The cast was one to compare favorably 
with Mr. Gallo’s best in other years, and 
the mountings, while not elaborate, were 


fresh and new and succeeded in present- 
ing to the eye acceptable externals. A 
portion of a wall toppled at the begin- 
ning of the second scene of the third act, 
requiring the lowering of the curtain, a 
halt and then a resumption of the music. 
As a battle was being fought behind the 
scenes at the time, if the crazy quilt 
libretto is to be believed, the collapse of 
the wall might have passed for a realistic 
bit of stage business—more logical, in 
fact, than the putf of smoke which 
floated from the wings at the left when 
Don Alvaro dropped his pistol in the 
middle of the stage in Act One, thereby 
slaying Leonora’s father. 

Bianca Soroya, once upon a time with 
the Society of American singers, was a 
personable Leonora and must be credited 
with the best singing of the evening. 
Her voice and manner have real charm, 
but the former could, by judicious de- 
velopment, be made more effective. 

Agnes Kraemer, the Preziosilla of the 
cast, left a pleasantly negative im- 
pression. Anita Klinova cared com- 
petently for the small part of Curra. 


Tommasini in Tenor Réle 


Of the men, Gaetano Tommasini calls 
for first mention by reason of being a 
tenor. He made a better impression than 
when he appeared in “Gioconda” with 
the short-lived Favorita Company last 





[Continued on page 6] 





Incoming Liners Bring Artists 
Back For Winter’s Activities 





W. J. Guard, Metropolitan Press Representative, Announces 
That Galli-Curci Will Be at Opera House at Beginning 
of Season—Gigli Creates Profound Impression in South 
America—Edward Johnson Tells of Success of Americans 
Abroad—Italian Theaters Taxed to Support La Scala 
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Photos by Bain News Service 


Artists Arriving on the Huron. Front Row: Fanny Anitua and Claudia Muzio. Rear 
Row, Left to Right: Adamo Didur, Carlo Galeffi, Giulio Crimi and Giovanni 


Martinelli 


HE past week has brought a num- 

ber of prominent musical artists 
back to this country, some from Europe 
where they have been passing the hoi. 
day months, and others from South 
America where they have been singing 
while the opera houses in the northern 
hemisphere are closed. Many of them 
are simply exchanging activities in 


other countries for those in the United 
States, while others will rest for a week 
or so before entering upon their win- 
ter’s work. 

W. J. Guard, press representative of 
the Metropolitan, arrived on the Dante 
Alighieri on Sept. 24, from a summer in 





[Continued on page 6] 





Report Caruso Left $1,245,000 


(By Telegraph from Milan, Sept. 27) 


The amount of Caruso’s estate, accord- 
ing to an International News Service 


dispatch from Italy, is estimated at 
thirty million lire, or at present rate of 
exchange, $1,245,000. There is said to 
be an annual additional income of 
approximately $200,000 royalty on voice- 
reproducing records. It is said unoffi- 
cially that the contract of the tenor with 
the reproducing company specified the 
making of forty records, and the dispatch 
adds that, as only twenty-five were com- 
pleted before his death, the latter sum 
may be a subject for a compromise. 

The recent decision of the heirs to dis- 
pose of the estate so that Gloria Caruso 


should receive one-half and the other be 
divided between the tenor’s widow, 
brother and two sons will make his in- 
fant daughter the possessor of more than 
$600,000. The inventory of the estate 
was made at Florence by the heirs and 
executors, and the estimate announced 
on Sept. 27. 





Strauss to Conduct “Salome” in Chi- 


cago, Berlin Reports 


Richard Strauss will conduct “Salome” 
in Chicago during his visit to the United 
States, this season, according to a copy- 
right dispatch from Berlin to the New 
York Herald. The news is unconfirmed 
in this country. 


ORCHESTRAS EXEMP? 
FROM NEW TAX LEVY 


Senate Revenue Bill Provicd s 
New Assessment on 
Admissions 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 26.—A ; 
admissions tax, providing for an ass: 
ment on public performances for p: 
held in roof gardens, cabarets, and si 
lar places of amusement, is incorpora 
in the new internal revenue bill repo: 
back to the Senate by the Finance C, 
mittee. The new clause provides for 
assessment of a cent and a half on ea.) 
ten cents or fraction thereof of 
amount paid by each patron as the : 
mission charge; and where there is 
couveur charge stated, the admiss 
charge is deemed to be twenty per « 
of the amount paid for refreshme: 
service and merchandise. 

Performances exempt from this tax 
are those held for the benefit of religious, 
educational or charitable institutions, 


organizations conducted tor the sole pur- 
pose of maintaining symphony orches- 
tras in which substantial support is re- 
ceived from voluntary contributions 
Benefit performances for service men 
and admissions to agricultural fairs held 
by non-profit organizations are also 
exempt. 


Other provisions of the amusements 
tax bill call for a tax of one cent for 
each ten cents or fraction thereof of the 
admission price to any theater, opera, 
or place of amusement, to be paid by the 
person purchasing the ticket. Tickets 
sold at agencies where the price is not 
more than fifty cents in excess of the 
regular box office charge, are to bear a 
tax of five per cent of the excess charge, 
to be paid by the agency selling the 
ticket, and where the excess charge is 
more than fifty cents over the box office 
price, a tax equivalent to fifty per cent 
of such excess is imposed, to be paid 
by the agency. Season tickets are sub- 
ject to a tax of ten per cent of the 
amount for which similar tickets are 
sold at individual performances. 

A further provision requires that the 
price of admission, exclusive of the tax, 
be printed on the portion of the ticket 
which is taken up by the management of 
the theater or opera at the box office, and 
must also carry the name of the vendor 
of the ticket if it was sold at any other 
place than the box office. A fine of $100 
is provided for a violation of this section. 
The new measure is scheduled to go into 
effect on Jan. 1, 1922. —s.. me 





CHICAGO OPERA SALE HEAVY 





Advance Subscription Totals $200,000 
With Opening Six Weeks Away 
CHICAGO, Sept. 26.—With six of the 
best selling weeks yet to go, the advance 
sale of seats for the Chicago Opera now 
totals $200,000, more than $25,000 in 
excess of the entire advance sale fo 
last season. Howard E. Potter, persona! 
representative of Mary Garden, who has 
charge of the subscription department, 
says that the receipts for one day in his 
office were $3,130. George M. Spangler, 
business manager, is delighted with th« 
large proportion of new subscribers. 
“At least four-fifths of the newcome! 
are comparatively small wage earners, 
says Mr. Spangler. “Many of them giv: 
evidence of personal sacrifice for the sak: 
of hearing good music. In _ pleasi! 
them, as I know we will, lies the futu 
salvation of this great civic institutio1 
K. C. D 


Richard Strauss Completes a New 
Ballet on a Humorous Subject 


VIENNA, Sept. 24—It is re- 
ported from Frankfort that Rich- 
and Strauss has written a new 
humorous two-act ballet, with 
scene laid in Vienna. Together 
with the “Legend of Joseph” it 
makes up an evening’s program. 
The new work which was com- 
pleted this summer in Garmisch is 
to be produced during the season of 
1922-23. 
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John C. Freund, Editor 


[Continued from page 1] 
in life life- 


jus gift. 


itself, -man’s most 


Sounds Note of Warning 


MTHS audience and the greater audi- 


4 


ence that is now assembling in 
ral Park to hear these artists under 
ame auspices sound a note of warn- 
) our politicians and statesmen that 
re sick and tired of being burdened 
taxes to pay for armaments, that 
re sick and tired of endless discus- 
in Congress as to whether a physi- 
may prescribe a glass of beer for a 
nt and as to whether it is neces- 
to-day to maintain the tremendous 
iditures which our government 
S fated to continue, that we de- 
i that attention and indeed appro- 


of MUSICAL 
Baritone; (4) Samuel Gardner, Violinist ; 
Which This Was the Season’s First; 
Ballet Mistress and Premier Danseus 
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AMERICA, Honorary 


priations be devoted to the relief of un- 
employment by public work, to the great 
cultural influences, to the real needs of 
the people, departments of health, of 
sanitation, of education, of general wel- 
fare, that we want a Ministry of Fine 
Arts such as the older nations have had 
for centuries, and to make music and the 
arts no longer dependent upon private 
munificence, but supported, as they 
should be, by the dollars and dimes of 
the people. 

“We want a National Conservatory of 
Music and Art, so that our young taients 
may not be forced to go to Europe for 
their education, often to find nothing but 
the grave of their aspiration. We want 
it known that the day has come and the 
hour has struck for our musical and 
artistic independence in the sense that 
we will stand squarely for our own 


Mishkin; Ne 4 and 9 by 


Chairman and Speaker at the 
(5) Charles D. Isaacson, Editor of “Our Family Music 
(6) Alfred Mirovitch, Pianist; (7) Giuseppe Bonfiglio, Premier Dancer of the Me 
e of the Metropolitan; (9) Tom Burke, 




















ipeda 


Hippodrome; 
age” 


Tenor 


talent, but on the merits, and no longer 
prejudice 


be obsessed with the insane 
for everything foreign, whether it has 
merit or not. We want it stricken from 


the record that we are simply a dollar 


hunting nation, caring nothing for the 
higher, the spiritual influences, which 
reach our greatest need and in which 
music must ever play a leading réle. 


The Great Réle of Music 
66 USIC which can relieve the tense 

nerves of the business man bowed 
by his cares. 

“Music which can revive the toiler and 
inspire him to renewed efforts. 

“Music, the consoler when we are sad- 
dened with the griefs to which humanity 
is heir. 

“Music which when we come together 
in a great community chorus can go far 


(2) Frances 
of “The Daily Mail,” 





Alda, Soprano; (3) Giuseppe Danise, 


Sponsor of the Free Concerts of 


tropolitan Opera House; (8) Rosina Galli, 


to break down those terrible prejudices 
of race and religion which have been 
the basis of the great wars that have 
destroyed our best and finest and leveled 
to the dust the monuments of the pres- 
ent as well as of the past. 

“Too long has this great art with its 
divine mission been considered the sole 
province of the critically elect and so- 
cially select. Too long has it been e 
ploited as part and province ~* 
leisure and pleasure. ™ 
devoted teacher 
garded as paras 
comed and hono 
lectual and spiri 


“Through our 
have taken the 
the back and 

ee 
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New York Multitudes Acclaim Art Republic 
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[Continued from page 3] 





put it on to the machine. Thereby, we 
have not only made the labor specialized, 
but deadly monotonous. In _ former 
years, a man made the whole of a watch 
or a pair of shoes. To-day that man 
stands before a machine over which 
some dirty, yellowish fluid is discharged 
to lubricate it. 
of girls bend over machines eight hours 
a day, watching the machines and assist- 
ing only in a toil that repeats every min- 
ute the same thing. 

“Do you wonder when the day is over 
that with all the pep out of them, they 
are ready for the Bolshevist and the anar- 
chist, who cry: ‘What do you get out 
of it?’ 

“How shall we relieve such a situa- 
tion? By imparting music not merely 
into the leisure hours of the factories 
but into the factory life itself. I am 
proud that I was one of the first to ad- 
vocate this. 


What Great Industries Are Doing 


was may interest you to know that 
_4 music has become an important ac- 
tivity in the industrial life of the na- 
tion, that it has been shown to increase 
production by sustaining the morale of 
the workers. 

“Do you know that music has been in- 
troduced into some of our postoffices, into 
the factories of the great American 
Banknote Company, the American Bis- 
cuit Company, the American Can Com- 
pany, the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany of Chicago, the Bethlethem Steel 
Company, many of the great automobile 
companies, the Eagle Pencil Company, 
into the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York City, the National City Bank, into 
great dry goods concerns like Gimbel’s, 
Macy’s, John Wanamaker, Marshall 
Field of Chicago, into the Standard Oil 
Company, into great food concerns like 
Swift and Company of Chicago, to name 
but a few. Many of the department 
stores open the day’s proceedings with a 
song. They found out that it puts the 
people in good humor and they buy more 
goods. 

“The dream of the great poet Walt 

Whitman is being realized when he 
wrote: ‘I see and hear America go sing- 
ing to her destiny.’ 
_ “We Americans lead the world to-day 
in industry, in invention, in enterprise, 
in our colossal wealth, in the spirit of 
our citizens, in our marvellous resources, 
in our splendid climate. The day is at 
hand when we shall also lead in the 
sciences, in the arts, in literature, in the 
drama and above all in music. 


Nine Hundred Millions for Music 


66 already spend 900 millions a 
Y _year—think of it—for music, for 
musical education, for musical instru- 
ments, more than the rest of the world 
put together. Our orchestras are the 
best. We give the best opera. 
_ “Our musical industries lead the world 
in quantity as in quality. 

“And we are going to break away from 
the old rut. We are going to show in 
our plays, in our musical compositions, 
In our operas, the constructive, ennob- 
ling, uplifting and inspiring force of 
democracy triumphant. 

“And in this, it is the women who 
will lead, the women who through the 
agonies of the ages, because of man’s 
inhumanity to man, have bred out a won- 
drous idealism. : 

“Music is in the air to-day—music, 
which begins where words end, which 
whispers to us of immortality. 

“Music which will bring harmony into 

the lives of the nations and so carry us 
nearer the day dreamed of by philosoph- 
ers, sung by poets, toiled for by states- 
men, died for by heroic women as well as 
by heroic men, by martyred peasants as 
well as by martyred Presidents, the day 
when we shall have something—some- 
thing like good will among men and on 
this earth—peace.” 
_ Mr. Freund’s words were repeatedly 
interrupted by bursts of hand-clapping, 
and he was applauded for several minu- 
tes when he concluded. His appeal for a 
Ministry of Fine Arts provoked an out- 
burst of enthusiasm. A wreath was 
brought from the wings, and this was 
presented to Mr. Isaacson by Mr. Freund, 
in behalf of many of the former’s co- 
workers in earlier concerts under the 
auspices of the New York Globe. 


A Doubting Celebrity Answered 


HEN he came out on the platform 
Mr. Isaacson received an ovation 
{yor the vast audience. In explaining 
new connection with the Mail, Mr. 








Or in another case, rows : 











Chairman and Soloists at the “Overflow” 
Concert at The Mall, Central Park, 
Which Had to Be Curtailed Because 
of Rain. At the Top, Rose Roden, 
Who Presided; Center, Frank Brant- 
ley, Bass-Baritone; Below, Clara Elena 
Sanchez, Soprano 


Isaacson told of the great growth of the 
free concerts since the first one, six years 
ago, when thirty-five persons attended. 

“We are proclaiming the art republic,” 
he said, “where music, the best in music, 
is to be the property of our democracy.” 

He recalled a conversation with an 
eminent musician who confessed to him 
that he feared the effects of bringing 
“the crowd” to hear good music. 

“He was afraid,’ Mr. Isaacson said, 
“that the crowd would cheapen and pull 
down the noble and the exalted in music. 
I told him that music was like a lofty 
mountain lifting its summit into ‘he 
clouds. ‘That mountain is there, and it 
makes no difference’ I said, ‘whether cne 
person or a million come to see it, it is 
the same noble mountain.’ ”’ 

Mr. Isaacson emphasized that the free 
concerts were not intended for those al- 
ready well versed in music as patrons 
of the concert halls and the opera, but 
were designed to create other enthu- 
siasts by opening the ways of music to 
those either ignorant of its beauties or 
indifferent to them. 

“We do not believe in an era of free 
music,” he said. “We are in favor of 
giving music its fair price in relation 
to the drama, motion pictures and other 
similar pleasures for which people ] ay. 
We are not seeking to supplant the pay- 
concert or opera. We are offering free 
samples, with the idea that if you ike 
the samples, you will want to hear more 
and will pay your way. We are creating 
new audiences for the opera and the con- 
cert halls.” 


Notable Artists Are Presented 
IRST among the musical numbers, by 
reason of a slight rearrangement of 


the program, were four violin solos by 
Samuel Gardner, with Stella Barnard at 
the piano. Beginuing with Dvorak’s 


“Slavonic Fantasie,” the gifted young 
American artist and composer presented 
a group that included two of his own 
compositions, Prelude in C, and “From 
the Canebrake,” the last named exerting 
a particular appeal because of its 
melodious, “Down South” character. 
Also in the group was the Saint-Saéns 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, a 
favorite work which served to bring out 
the attractive and varied attributes of 
Mr. Gardner’s admirable art. He was 
tumultuously applauded, and gave an 
extra by way of acknowledgment. 


Tom Burke was next presented and 
sang the prayer, “O Souverain, O juge, 
O pere” from Massenet’s “Le Cid,” as 
only a tenor with the true operatic back- 
ground could sing it. As an encore he 
frollicked through the Rossini Tarantella 
that in former years was associated with 
the glib vocalism of Campanari and 
which was a favorite lilt also with the 
late Enrico Caruso. In a later group 
Mr. Burke proved his skili as a singer 
of songs, presenting two Rachmaninoff 
numbers, “At Night” and “How Fair,” 
and Kramer’s “The Great. Awakening.” 
Excited applause brought him back for 
a spirited projection of “La Donna e 
Mobile,” and the “Rigoletto” lilt evoked 
a new outburst of enthusiasm. Lee 
Cronican was at the piano. 

Frances Alda, with Theodore Flint as 
her accompanist, (it is worthy of note 
that he played all her numbers from 
memory), first gave a highly dramatic 
presentation of the air, “Un bel di,” 
from ‘‘Madama Butterfly,” probably the 
best known to-day of all Puccini’s melod- 
ies. Later she was heard in a group 
of songs that included Lieurance’s in- 
creasingly popular “By The Waters of 
Minnetonka,” Allitzen’s “Song of 
Thanksgiving” and Maxwell’s “The 
Singer,” the last-named being dedicated 
to Mme. Alda. Her encore numbers 
were Leoni’s “Dawn” and May Brahe’s 
“T Passed by Your Window.” The silvery 
chime of Mme. Alda’s voice, especially 
in the medium-upper register, again was 
much admired. 

Alfred Mirovitch’s formidable gifts 
found scope in a piano group consisting 
of Rachmaninoff’s G Minor Prelude, the 
Schubert-Liszt “Hark, hark the Lark,” 
his own Minuet, and the Schubert- 
Taussig “Marche Militaire.” A _ cres- 
cendo of applause followed his numbers, 
and he was recalled after the last for 
an encore, the Beethoven “Ecossais.” 


Giuseppe Danise had the audience at 
his feet after his highly-charged singing 
of the air, “Nemico della patri,’ from 
Giordano’s “André Chénier.” The ap- 
plause continued until he added Tosti’s 
“Marechiare,” which he had intended for 
his final group. Ralph Mazziotta was 
his accompanist. 


Rosina Galli and Bonfiglio, in cos- 
tumes of the powdered wig period, glad- 
dened the eye with the lovely minuet 
from “Manon,” danced to Massenet’s 
ballet music, which was played by Arturo 
Securi; and with another eighteenth cen- 
tury dance to the music of Strauss. 


Owing to the length of the program 
and the lateness of the hour, the read- 
ing of “Face to Face With Schubert,” 
a “request” feature of the program, was 
omitted. Danise’s fine baritone voice 
sent the throng away happy with memo- 
ries of the courtly lilt of Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” Serenade and the diabolical 
defiance of the Credo of Jago from 
Verdi’s “Otello.” 


Picturesque Scene at the Mall 


T the picturesque Mall in Central 

Park, many thousands of persons 
had gathered long before the time set 
for the program. In promise, the day 
was more Spring-like than Autumnal, 
and on all the converging walks of the 
park, eager groups streamed toward the 
speakers’ stand where the program was 


to be given. Before the opening of the 
concert a shower had fallen, and the 


afternoon remained threatening, with 
occasional spells of dampness _ that 
caused innumerable umbrellas to be 
raised. 


Rose Roden, assistant to Mr. Isaacson, 
made an introductory address, announc- 
ing that the concert would be given, de- 
spite the dampness. She gave a brief 
talk on the life of Schubert, and ex- 
plained the aims and past progress of 
the series. 

Frank Brantley, bass-baritone, sang 
two groups of songs most acceptably. 
These comprised the recitative, “From 


the Rage of the Tempest” from “Juli. 
Caesar” and the air, “Hear Me, 
Winds and Waves,” from “Scipio,” S 
livan’s “Lost Chord,” and compositi. 
by Sanderson and O’Hara. Mr. Bra 
ley’s diction was admirably clear. M 
Bel-Wright Pisculli accompanied \ 
taste. 

Clara Elena Sanchez, soprano, s: 
Campa’s-“Les Roses,” “Lolita” by Bu 
Peccia, “Clavelitos” by Valverde, 
“Se Saran Rose,” by Arditi. Her v. 
is a flexible one, and showed to adva 
age in the Arditi number. George 
lotti was an admirable accompanist. 


Artists from the Hippodrome \ 
eagerly awaited and the arrival, betw. 
showers, of Samuel Gardner, violi: 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 
Gardner played the Dvorak “Slav 
Fantasie” and his own work, “From : 
Cane-Brake.” His art triumphed o 
atmospheric handicaps, and he , 
enthusiastically applauded as he left 
platform. The accompanist was St 
Barnard. 

As the afternoon grew more threat: 
ing, and umbrellas were opened in gr 
er numbers by the auditors, Miss Ro 
was compelled to announce that 
artists could not proceed-with the ; 
gram. Despite disappointment, the au 
ditors gave cheers for the public-spirited 
participants. 





YSAYE STAYS AT CINCINNATI 





Symphony Contract Will Not Expire 
Till Next Year 
CINOINNATI, Sept. 24.—The Cincin- 


nati Symphony Association authorities 
deny certain rumors that Eugene Ysaye 
is likely to leave his post as director of 
the orchestra. They have no reason 
to believe, they say, that Mr. Ysaye 
desires or will ask for a cancellation of 
his contract, which will not expire til! 
the conclusion of the 1921-22 season. 
No such release, they add, is desired by 
them. 

Rehearsals for the Cincinnati Sym 
phony will begin early in October, whe: 
Mr. Ysaye will return to the city. Plans 
for the season include a Beethoven cyc! 
and many orchestral novelties. 





“The Royal Fandango” will be again 
presented this season by the Festival 
dancers at the Neighborhood Playhous: 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CTRCULATION, ETC... RE 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 

Of MUSICAL AMERICA, published every Satu! 

day at New York. N, Y., for Oct. 1, 1921 
State of New York lJ,, 
County of New York j|~™ 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for th 
State and county aforesaid, personally 4 
peared John C. Freund, who, having 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
says that he is the Editor of the Mus 
AMERICA, and that the following is, to th 
best of his knowledge and belief, a t! 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), « 
of the aforesaid publication for the 
shown in the above caption, required by th 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sect 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of (th 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus'- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, The Musical America Co., 
Fifth Ave. 

Editor—John C. Freund, 501 Fifth Ave | 





Managing Editor—Alfred Human, 
Fifth Ave. ; oy 
Business Manager—Milton Weil, 501 fF 

Ave 


2. That the owners are: (Give names 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
poration, give its name and the names 3! 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amoun' 
stock.) 

The Musical America Co., 501 Fifth A‘ 

John C. Freund, 501 Fifth Ave. 

Milton Weil, 501 Fifth Ave. 

3. That the known bondholders, 1" 
gagees, and other security holders own'lt 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total am 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 

John C. Freund. 501 Fifth Ave. 

Milton Weil, 501 Fifth Ave. 

4. That the two paragraphs next ab 
giving the names of the owners, stockho! 
and security holders, if any, contain not | 
the list of stockholders and security ho 
as they appear upon the books of the 
pany but also, in cases where the stockh 
or security holder appears upon the boo! 
the company as trustee or in any 
fiduciary relation, the name of the Pp 
or corporation for whom such trustee is 
ing, is given; also that the said two P 
graphs contain statements embracing affia 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir 
stances and conditions under which Ss! 
holders and security holders who do 
appear upon the books of the compan! 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca 
ity other than that of a bona fide owner 
this affiant has no reason to believe | 
any other person, association, or corpor: 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
stock. bonds, or other securities than 4 
stated by him. ; 
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Edith Mason Ready f for Chicago Opera Debut 
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Edith Mason, Soprano of the Chicago Opera, and Her Husband, Giorgio Polacco, Chief Conductor of the Chicago Forces, Who 


Visited South America and Europe During the Summer—Upper Left, Miss Mason; 


Lower Left, Mr. Polacco; at Right, 


Miss Mason as “Madama Butterfly,” in Which Role She Will Make Her Début With the Chicago Opera Association 


This Season 


FTER a summer in South America 
44 and Europe largely devoted to prep- 
arations for her début with the Chicago 


Opera Association, Edith Mason, so- 
prano, accompanied by her husband, 
Giorgio Polacco, will leave her Italian 


home for America this month, and will 
arrive in New York about Oct. 23. 
Following his engagement with the 
Chicagoans last season, Mr. Polacco, 
now the chief conductor of the organiza- 
tion, went to South America for a sea- 
son of opera in Buenos Aires, Miss 
Mason appearing in some of the pro- 
ductions. The two then went to Milan 
to superintend the decoration of their 
home in that city. While in Europe Miss 
Mas son secured the necessary costumes 
for her operatic work this season. 

The soprano will make her début with 
the Chicagoans the first week of the 


Kubelik Attaches Lifebelt to Violin 
in Steamer Crash 
Fearful for the safety of his 
$125,000 Stradivarius violin, Jan 
Kubelik tied a life preserver se- 
curely to the case containing the 
instrument when an Ostend mail 
boat on which he had taken pas- 
sage to England ran down a 
freighter in the English Channel 
on Sept. 238. Kubelik keeps his 
violin continually in sight when he 
travels, and was reading in his 
‘abin when the crash occurred. 
“There was a big shock,” he is 
quoted as saying in a copyright 
lispatch to the New York Times. 
“I could not look at the steamer 
going down, and I turned away. I 
did not think of myself. i thought 
1 my violin. A man can move for 
himself; a violin cannot.” 
Kubelik hurriedly attached a 
ifebelt to the violin case, but the 


essel was not damaged by the 
llision. Kubelik was enthusias- 
ically received in London. He 


vill tour England with Tetrazzini, 
‘osef Hofmann and Kreisler, and 
vill appear in a concert in the Al- 
ert Hall on Oct. 9 
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This Study of the Lamented Tenor Is the Result of the Collaboration of Gianni Viafora, 
with a Sculptor Who Never Saw His Subject in Life. 


the Memory of the Former Fashioned a Rem 


3utterfly.” 


is 


Inter- 
the fact 


sang this opera in Monte 


O have created a sculptured portrait 
of Caruso out of the fond memories 


intimate association with 


Carlo last spring, Mme. Leonardi, the 
daughter of Puccini, was in the audience. 
After the performance she visited Miss 


HULL 


Mason at her hotel to show her a letter 
she had written to her father saying 
that Miss Mason was the best Cio-Cio- 
San she had ever seen. 

The critics were as enthusiastic in 
their praise of Miss Mason as was Puc- 
cini’s daughter. 

Despite the active duties of an opera 
season in which he was one of the lead- 
ing figures, Mr. Polacco has found time 
to coach Miss Mason in her various 
roles. Her earnest work, together with 
the sympathetic, efficient direction she 
has received, will be of invaluable assist- 
ance to her during the Chicago season. 

While in Italy Mr. and Mrs. Polacco 
visited Arturo Toscanini. Mr. Polacco 
is an ardent admirer and follower of the 
great conductor, and never fails to give 
him credit for having oo him and 
helped him in his work. There is a warm 
friendship between the two. 


NEW MEN FOR STOKOWSKI 


Several Players Added to Personnel of 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 24.—The Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra will begin its season 
on Oct. 7 with several new members, the 
personnel having been increased to 104 
men. There has been no change in the 
principals. Of three new first violins, 
Otto Mueller returns after several years’ 
absence; Antonio Ferrera was formerly 
with the Cleveland Orchestra, and Paul 
Pitkowsky arrived recently from Russia. 
Milton Bornstein of Cleveland is one of 
the new second violins. Sam Rosen and 
Hans Werner, who join the violas, were 
members of the National Symphony, 
now disbanded. Of the new ’cellists, 
Isadore Gusikoff is from the Cincinnati 
Symphony, and Adolph Vogel and Emil 
Folgmann played with the National 
Symphony. John D’Orio, horn-player, 
was with the Cleveland Symphony. John 
Gerhard, trombone, was at one time with 
the Philharmonic of New York and later 
was second trombone of the National 
Symphony. B. Schreibmann, trumpet, 
and Nathan Frey, viola, are other addi- 
tional members. 


Albert Coates Combeteis Deusen for 
Guest-Appearances in United States 


Albert Coates, conductor of the Lon- 
don Symphony and the London Phil- 
harmonic, who will visit this country in 
December as guest-conductor of the New 
York Symphony, has cabled the officials 
of the last organization from Lake 
Maggiore that the programs which he 
will conduct here have been completed, 
and are now being forwarded. 
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arkable Portrait in Clay 


the king of tenors, yet never to have 


touched the clay! 


To have modeled close friends 


what 


The Skilled Hand of the Latter Was the Medium 


Copyright by G. Viafora 


Artist and Long-Time Friend of Caruso, 
Through Which 


of the lamented idol regard as the most 
faithful and remarkable of the heads or 
[Continued on page 6] 
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Friend’s Memory Controls Sculptor’s Hand 
in n Creating Unique Head of Enrico Caruso 
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busts that seemingly have come from 
everywhere since the beloved singer’s 


- death, yet never to have seen the man! 


It is difficult to say which of these two 
unusual accomplishments would, in it- 
self, stand out as the more remarkable. 
In the head of Caruso reproduced above 
they are combined. This striking vrai- 
semblance in clay is the work of two 
men. 

The one was Caruso’s. long-time 
friend, and brought to the task a knowl- 
edge of the most minute details of his 
face, together with memories of the 
most fleeting flashes of expression. He 
did not touch the clay. 

The other was a sculptor of no small 
repute, who had never seen Caruso, the 
man; though once or twice, from afar, 
he had heard his glorious voice in opera, 
and had looked upon the costumed, 
wigged, and bearded figure from which 
emerged the tone of gold. 


Sculptor Remains Incognito 


Of these collaborators, the first can be 
named; the other insists on remaining 
incognito. As far as this work of art 
is concerned, he insists he was only the 
medium, working another’s will. 

To the inspiration of Gianni Viafora 
is due this head of Caruso. For twenty 
years he and Caruso were good friends. 
An artist, as every reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA knows, Viafora2 sketched 


Caruso, and Caruso sketched him. Many 
are the cartoon likenesses which each 
made of the other, but Viafora did more 
than capture in black and white the 
characteristics of his friend, in feature 
and in spirit. He also limned him in 
oils and water colors, and made medal- 
lions of him. When his friend died, Via- 
fora had stored away in his memory all 
the little points impressed upon him 
by his study, as an artist, of the face 
he sketched and painted so many times. 

The busts he saw of Caruso failed to 
satisfy Viafora. One or two were good 
likenesses in so far as the features were 
concerned, but the expression was faulty. 
They did not reflect the spirit of the 
man, as Viafora knew him. — If only he, 
himself, had learned the mysteries of the 
clay! 

It was when these thoughts were up- 
permost that accident brought the car- 
toonist into touch with a young New 
York sculptor, several of whose creations 
have attracted wide notice as works of 
inspiration, solid technique and individ- 
ual treatment. 

So impressed was the sculptor with 
Viafora’s enthusiasm that he agreed to 
an experiment—to try to model a head 
of Caruso under Viafora’s supervision. 
He had never attempted to carry out an- 
other person’s ideas before—in fact, had 
always refused to alter details of his 
work when relatives or friends of per- 
sons who sat for him sought to suggest 


minor changes amounting to the “re- 
touching” process of the “look-pleasant”’ 
photographer. 

The sculptor became the hand, Viafora 
the eye and the brain. Day after day 
the two men worked at the clay; the one 
who recalled the minutest details of the 
face, the other who had never seen it. 
Slowly there emerged the Caruso head, 
as if it grew from the clay itself; and it 
emerged smiling—a smile that had in it, 
or behind it, something of the sadness 
which those who knew Caruso best say 
lurked always near the surface in his 
merriest or most clownish moments. 

To the sculptor it must have seemed 
that Viafora never would be satisfied— 
a little lift had to be given one eyebrow 
to distinguish it from the other, one 
nostril had to be treated as if it were 
a portrait in itself, the lobules of the ears 
invited the closest attention; the set 
of the eyes, and the way the chin and 
neck were curved—all these were im- 
portant, but the essential of all essen- 
tials was that smile—the Caruso smile, a 
smile that changed its character in vary- 
ing lights and ran the gamut from 
clownishness to hidden pain. 

At last the head was complete. Neither 
Viafora nor the sculptor could do more 
to perfect it in feature and expression. 
It is now in the New York home of the 
former, where it is being admiringly ap- 
praised by Caruso’s friends. 

OscAR THOMPSON. 





Artist in Europe will release 
Aecliar Hall afternoon date 
third week in October at sub- 
stantial reduction. 


Address Box A, Musical America 











For Musician 








-Room, board and use of parlor 
with baby-grand as_ studio. Private family of 
adults in suburban home. Very accessible. First 
class references required, Write full particulars to 
Box A. J., c/o MU SIC AL AME R IC A. 

Musical Critic, years of experience on big Easte: rn 
newspaper, desires position on established magazine 


’* care MU SIC AL AMERICA. 


or paper. Box ‘“‘C. S., 








WAN TED—Prominent tenor and vocal teacher of 
New York City wishes to organize class for one day 








weekly in nearby town. For particulars, address 
D. A., care MU BIC AL AME RICA, 501 Fifth Ave. 

Accompanist-Secretary, 2 to 6 P.M., Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive. Vocul, Instrume tal or Dance Studio. 
State salary. Box ‘“‘G. E.”’ care MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Wanted—Roy sixteen, clever pianist to do solo 
work. Write immediately for appointment. 


Box A. lL. S.. Musical America. 


Studio to sub'et,. part time. 

politan Opera House Studios, 
York. 

attractive studio of 
Inquire mornings 





Address L, R., Metro- 
1425 Broadway, New 











FOR RENT. hy hone. or any. 
voice teacher: central location. 
Telephone 8857 Murray Hill. 





Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIALTO Times Square 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau 
conducting 
Beginning Sunday, October 2d. 
William DeMille’s production, 


“After the Show” 
A Paramount Picture 
“The Begger Maid” 
A_Triart Production 
RIVOLI Oy 
and 49th St. 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel Baer 
conducting 
Beginning Sunday, October 2d. 


Elsie Ferguson 


in *“*Footlights” 


A Paramount Picture 


CRITERION Times Square 
Sixteenth “THE GOLEM” 


Week 
Only two weeks more 
Prologue with “Eli, Eli’ 
Benda Mask Dance 
Keaton Comedy—Tony Sarg Almanac 














Broadway at Sist St. 
A Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
dw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week Oct. 2 
Goldwyn Presents 
“*DANCEROUS CURVE AHEAD’’ 
By Rupert Hughes 
Capitol Grand Orchestra. 
Presentations by 8. L. pot sral. 
Continues 12°38 to te P. 





San Carlo Opera 
Season Inaugurated 
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year, or when he substituted for another 
tenor in “Aida” at a post-season benefit 
performance given at the Metropolitan. 
He has high notes of ample power, but 
he sings too much on the vocal cords. 
with little command of either chest or 
head resonance, the result being that his 
tone frequently loses musical quality and 
generally lacks color. Also, his manner 
of production is such that one phrase 
rings out, the next is smothered. He 
should, however, prove a_ serviceable 
tenor with the San Carlists, by reason 
of his routine and his répertoire, as well 
as the high tones he can supply when 
occasion demands 

Joseph Royer, remembered from an 
earlier season or two with the Gallo 
forces, returned to the comvany in the 
role of the vengeful Don Carlos. His 
naturally good voice suffers by reason of 
the manner in which he uses it, but he, 
too, knows the stage and should serve 
Mr. Gallo well. Pietro de Biasi’s big 
bass was heard in the sonorous music of 
Father Guardiano in the convent scene. 
If he had difficulties with the pitch, he 
was not alone in this. Natale Cervi dou- 
bled in the parts of the Marquis and F'ra 
Melitone. Joseph Tudisco was listed on 
the program as Mastro Trabuco. Was 
he the tenor who apparently was respon- 
sible for what happened to the prayer 
in the concerted music of the inn scene? 
Otherwise the choruses and ensembles 
were highly creditable, and Mr. Gallo 
must be commended again for his atten- 
tion both to his chorus and his orches- 
tra. Mention must be made also of a 
ballet led by Sylvia Tell. 

Of course the thrice-familiar tenor and 
baritone duet, “Solenne in Quest’ Ora” 
was rapturously received, and the airs 
and choruses that the public has come to 
know again through the Metropolitan’s 
revival of the musty score were welcomed 
for their sheer tunefulness. A _ transi- 
tional work, “Forza del Destino” is 
neither the best nor the worst of the 
operas Verdi wrote before he found him- 
self in “Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff,” 
but it certainly is one of the longest. 
The writer will confess that he does not 
know whether on this occasion Don Al- 
varo completed the universal slaughter 
of the last act by leaping from a cliff, 
as the libretto prescribes for him, or 
whether he was content to let Leonora 
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expire in his arms while he bowed his 
head in hapless grief, the way they end 
it all at that other domicile of song and 
sorrow a little way up Broadway. 
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Italy. Mr. Guard had very little infor- 
mation concerning plans for the winter 
at the Metropolitan. “That must wait 
until Mr. Gatti returns,” he said. “He 
sailed from Naples last week and I had 
a cable from him saying that he had 
placed a wreath of laurel on the grave 
of Caruso in the name of the Metropol- 
itan and its personnel- There is much 
talk about who will be Caruso’s succes- 
sor, but it is all folly. In opera, as in 
horse-racing, the public chooses its own 
favorites, and it is not for us or any- 
one else to say who this will be. I am 
glad to be able to tell you that Galli- 
Curci will be with us from the begin- 
ning of the season instead of coming 
later, as was first arranged; also that 
Beniamino Gigli has fully recovered his 
health. He made a tremendous hit in 
Buenos Aires and we expect worth- 
while things of him during the coming 
season.” 


La Scala as Renovated 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, and his accompanist, 
Elmer Zoller, who have been in Europe 
all summer, returned on the Finland on 
Sept. 25. “I was particularly inter- 
ested in the outdoor performance of 
Mascagni’s ‘I. Piccolo Marat,’ which I 
heard in the Roman theater in Verona,” 
said Mr. Johnson. “I was told the tenor 
réle was well suited to me and I found 
it very lovely and beautifully sung by 
Lazaro. The opera is real Mascagniana, 
though the orchestration is less heavy 
than in other of his recent works: The 
performance alternated with ‘Samson 
and Delilah’ directed by Vigna and with 
an American as Samson. His name is 
Snyder, and he comes, I believe, from 
Dakota. His stage name is del Credo. 
His is a very beautiful voice. Another 
American whom I heard in Paris, at 
the Comique, was Hilda Roosevelt, who 
sang Giulietta in ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ 
The tenor, too, named Tintoul, had a 
lovely voice. He is a young chap and 
has just been ‘discovered.’ I was espe- 
cially interested in the work, as I am to 
do it in Chicago this season. The reno- 
vated La Scala is quite wonderful. 
They have taken off the roof and built 
another story and entirely rebuilt the 
part behind the scenes so that the ar- 
tists are now well cared for. Every me- 
chanical device known to stagecraft has 
been installed. This was paid for by 
public subscription, and Senator Alber- 
tieri, who started the subscription with 
20,000 lire, got a law passed by which 
every theater and cinema house in 
Northern Italy now pays a tax of 2 per 
cent for the upkeep of La Scala!” 


From Europe and South America 


On the Olympic which docked on Se, 
21 were Ossip Gabrilowitsch and } 
wife, Clara Clemens, besides Ivan Car, 
composer of RS operas, and Arth 
Farwell, musicologist. Mme. Gina Cia 
arelli- Viafora, formerly of the Metr.. 
politan and now a prominent teach 
of singing in New York, came on ¢:! 
Argentina on Sept. 21, and on Sept. 
the Huron brought from Buenos Air 
Claudia Muzio, Giulio Crimi, Ada; 
Didur and Giovanni Martinelli of ¢ 
Metropolitan; Carlo Galeffi of the C! 
cago Opera Association and Fan 
Anitua, a Mexican mezzo-soprano, w 
has been singing in the Argentine 
itial. Miss Muzio, Mr. Galeffi and } 
Didur left by train for Mexico City 
few hours after landing. They will si: 
in the company there for about a mon: 
and then return to the United Stat 
Mr. Martinelli will go on a concert to: 
and will make his first New York : 
pearance this season at the Hippodror. 
on Oct. 30. The following day, on th 
Rochambeau, were Mildred Dilli: 
harpist; Howard McKinney, compose: : 
Ernest T. DeWald, bass; Louis Let: 
lier, first bassoon, and Pierre Mathi« 
first oboe of the New York Symphony. 
Gustave Tinlot, concertmaster of th 
same organization, arrived on the Adri- 
atic on the same day. 

On the Olympic rapadath sailed for 
Europe on Sept. 24 were Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, and Ethel Frank, so 
prano. Erika Morini, violinist, is due 
to arrive on Sept. 29 on the Oropesa and 
Harold McCormick, one of the rs 
of the Chicago Opera Association, 0: 
the Paris on Sept, 30. 
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Lee’s Concert Band Makes Progress at 
Monett, Mo. 


As an instance of what is being done 
in the way of good musical work even in: 


the small and far off places, the activi. 
ties of Homer F. Lee, a well known 
musician, who organized Lee’s Concert 
Band a couple of years ago, may be re- 
corded. His particular object is to 
teach young boys between the ages of 
ten and sixteen. The band at present 
has a membership of over thirty. It has 
made considerable progress and has given 
a number of concerts inseveral states. 
Mr. Lee is located at Monett, Mo. Mr. 
Lee’s ambition is to make his organization 
the best band of young boys in the world. 
The band is well equipped with instru- 
ments and uniforms. It makes a spe- 


cialty of playing at fairs, parks and re- 


sorts. 
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MADISON AVENUE 

AT TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 
This handsome new Fireproof Au- 
ditorium at street level is now 
available for concerts, lectures, 
organization and _ non - political 
meetings. Seating capacity, exclu- 
sive of large stage, over eleven 
hundred. For dates, terms and all 
information, apply to 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
It seems that Herr Richard Strauss, 


eminent composer and musician, has 
through his enterprising American man- 
ager, Milton Diamond, who has arranged 
a tour for him, denied the disparaging 
remarks on this country attributed to 
him in an interview which appeared in 
the New York Nation, a high class paper 
of national standing. 

You may remember that I quoted some 
of the remarks. It is but fair that I 
should state that Herr Strauss insists 
that he gave no interview, that the al- 
leged attacks on this country were con- 
trary to his opinion and that he looked 
forward with pleasure and interest to 
his coming visit to America. 

It may be recalled that in the inter- 
view, which was written by Miss Hen- 
rietta Strauss—no relation by the bye—- 
that he was made to say that he did not 
know whether he was coming because 
we wouldn’t pay him enough, that Amer- 
ica has no culture, culture will always 
come from Europe, that Europe does 
not need America—only our dollars, and 
that he would only come for a month 
because he would not go through what 
Mahler and Mottl had to endure. 

Here we are at the usual situation 
which occurs when an interview with a 
distinguished person appears, which in- 
terview causes adverse comment and 
which the distinguished person, when the 
matter is called to his attention, prompt- 
ly disavows. My own experience in all 
such matters is that the trouble arises 
from misconception, especially on the 
part of foreigners, as to what an Amer- 
ican interview means. 

In this instance, there is no question 
that Herr Strauss had refused to give 
an interview. Nevertheless, Miss Hen- 
rietta got at him. There is also no 
doubt that, having stated that he would 
not be interviewed, Herr Strauss did not 
expect that anything he said would be 
recorded. There is also no question that 
the cold reception Miss Henrietta re- 
ceived peeved her and that she was, 
therefore, on the alert to take advantage 
of any ill-conceived remark which Herr 
Strauss may have made from the ill- 
umor caused by what he no doubt con- 
sidered to be an intrusion on his privacy. 
It is quite possible, indeed probable, that 
under the irritation of the moment, Herr 
Strauss said just what he was reported 
to have said but probably did not really 
mean and only realized what he had done 
When his manager sent a frantic cable- 
gram with regard to the matter. 

I am the more impelled to say this 
rom my knowledge of certain opinions 
Which Herr Strauss has expressed re- 
farding this country to others. It should 
be remembered that Herr Strauss’ bark 
IS worse than his bite. 

‘owever, Mr. Diamond, his manager, 
heed not worry. The more racket there 
‘8S made about Strauss’ coming, the 
steater the curiosity there will be to be 
Present when he makes his début in 
No ember. By that time, everybody 
Wil have forgotten what the row was 


about and nobody will give two whoops 
™ lades anyhow. Should Herr Strauss 
e 


accorded a good reception, as no 
doubt he will, and should he also make 


a very favorable impression, as no 
doubt he will, he will find the press 
enthusiastic and he and his manager 
will find themselves at the end of the 
season with various bags of good Amer- 
ican dollars, with which Herr Strauss 
can console himself and return to his 
home chastened and feeling that our ap- 
preciation of his genius.is the best 
answer that could possibly be given to 
his previous poor opinion of American 
culture. 
* * * 

Some three years ago, Charles D. 
Isaacson, an enterprising young news- 
paper man and also a musician of talent, 
came to the conclusion, after investiga- 
tion, that only about two per cent of the 
population of New York City ever go 
to musical entertainments of any kind. 
He believed this situation could be rem- 
edied by applying the old principle that 
if the mountain wouldn’t come to Ma- 
homet, the thing to do was for Mahomet 
to go to the mountain. So he conceived 
the idea of inviting the public generally 
to free concerts. 

He broached the scheme with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm to those in con- 
trol of the New York Globe. They took 
him up. The result, as we know, was 
the giving of hundreds of concerts for 
which Mr. Isaacson was able to enlist 
the good will and the support of some- 
thing like two thousand of our most 
noted singers, players, conductors, vio- 
linists, pianists, accompanists. It 
should be said to his credit that his pro- 
grams were all of a high order and that 
they were evidently appreciated by the 
tens of thousands who came to the sixty 
various places where they were reg- 
ularly given in and about greater New 
York. The thousandth concert was cele- 
brated before a crowded house at the 
Metropolitan last season amid great 
enthusiasm. 

Now it seems the work is to be car- 
ried on and carried further on a much 
larger scale under the auspices of the 
New York Evening Mail, which has 
started out with commendable enterprise 
to support the propaganda for good 
music with all the resources in its power. 

The opening gun was fired at the 
Hippodrome last Sunday with a notable 
array of artists, headed by Alda of the 
Metropolitan: Tom Burke, the Irish tenor 
from Covent Garden, London; Giuseppe 
Danise, baritone of the Metropolitan; 
Rosina Galli, the noted danseuse sup- 
ported by Giuseppe Bonfiglio; Samuel 
Gardner, violinist and composer, and Al- 
fred Mirovitch, pianist. Isaacson read 
one of his notable contributions to musi- 
cal history and your editor as chairman 
of honor got in a few remarks. As I 
write this before the thing happened, I 
don’t dare venture into particulars. 

Anyway, the free concerts are to be 
continued on a broader basis than ever 
and we may expect to see the name of 
Charles D. Isaacson before long blazing 
in electric signs on the Great White Way 
at night in order to impress our visitors 
from Hackensack and Medicine Hat, as 
well as the foreigners who venture here 
in spite of the interdiction of hootch, 
that we are a progressive nation and that 
we are coming on in a way of our own to 
an appreciation of the masters who have 
given us the immortal music which has 
hitherto been confined to the recital hall 
and the symphony orchestra. 

Isaacson expects a strenuous cam- 
paign. It is reported on_ excellent 
authority that he has invested in two 
dozen new white neckties and one dozen 
new dress shirts. Whatever happens to 
his laundry will be a worthy sacrifice in 
the cause of art and there will be thou- 
sands of people who will go away glad- 
dened by the entertainments which will 
be given and which are due absolutely 
to his own indomitable perseverance, his 
energy, his enterprise and his superb 
self-confidence. 

* * * 

While Charlie or the “Cherub,” as he 
is known among his personal friends, is 
endeavoring to interest the masses in 
good music, it may not be amiss to call 
the attention of your readers to the 
great extent in which music appears in 
“all the news that’s fit to print” in our 
daily papers. Those who look upon mu- 
sic as belonging exclusively to the elect, 
the select or socially prominent, and be- 
lieve that it should be confined to sym- 
phony concerts, the opera, and recitals, 
not forgetting music in the churches, will 
be surprised to know how much of the 
news of the day is concerned with music. 

You take up your daily paper and 
you find that our dear friend, Marcus 
B. Kellerman, formerly of the Metro- 
politan, a tall and very handsome man, 
is a male vamp according to Charles D. 
Klinck, a New York business man, who 
has recently sued Kellerman for aliena- 
tion of his wife’s affections. Knowing 


Kellerman as well as I do and what a 
really good fellow he is, I am satisfied 
that it is more likely that the lady rather 
than Kellerman is the vamp. 

You take up your paper again and 
you find that the anti-jazz clause in 
apartment leases has made its appear- 
ance in Washington and that phono- 
graphs are classed with dogs, cats and 
parrots in the leases submitted to the 
tenants, who incidentally are also asked 
for considerable increases in their rents. 

In another paper, you see a large 
photograph of Margaret Matzenauer 
with the heading that “the diva weds a 
driver.” It refers to her having mar- 
ried a chauffeur over in Carlsbad re- 
cently. Mme. Matzenauer denied he 
was a chauffeur but did say he is a 
gentleman. Madame need not have 
worried. It has become the fashion for 
our finest society ladies to marry their 
chauffeurs. The reason is simple. They 
prefer a handsome, clean-cut man 
who is a good mechanic to a physical 
wreck whose main object in life is to live 
on the labor of others. Mme. Matze- 
nauer has evidently secured a treasure 
and if she is happy, why should you 
not be? 

Again you look at your daily paper 
and see in large type that John Philip 
Sousa has come out with an indignant 
denial that he is deaf and the asser- 
tion that he can hear the faintest tinkle 
of the dinner bell and that it is not nec- 
essary for him, as has been claimed, to 
lead his band by “instinct.” Sousa says 
that the incident reminds him of the story 
of Mark Twain, who hearing a report 
that he was dead, remarked that the 
report was largely exaggerated. 

You take up your daily paper again 
and amid reports of the contemplated 
destruction of the eminent institutions 
of this country by the newly formed Ku 
Klux Klan, you find that an indefatiga- 
ble investigator of the New York World 
has finally traced certain weird noises 
in the East Eighties in New York down 
to their source. The noise proved to be 
a group of Irishmen practising on bag- 
pipes under the tutorship of one lone 
Scotchman, and as the reporter said, “It 
was some noise.” 

Should you take up your evening paper 
after dinner and console yourself with 
the reflection that the hell you expected 
all day in your affairs did not material- 
ize, you will find the important news, il- 
lustrated by a picture, that Cyrena Van 
Gordon, the lovely singer of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association has declared 
war on the jinx, and spent an entire 
morning nailing up horsehoes through- 
out her luxurious home, upstairs and 
down. The “news” of her action came out 
through the neighbors wondering what 
the continuous tap, tap, tap in her apart- 
ment came from. Some said it was 
spirits. So two of the matrons of the 
Gold Coast section in Chicago sent out 
their butlers to investigate. Servant 
girls listened cautiously, so the story 
goes and then hastened on. There was 
something spooky in the mysterious 
knocking. A ring at the Van Gordon 
apartment brought the lady, in a mag- 
nificent costume, to the door. 

“T am fixing the jinx,” said she. “My 
husband and I have decided to stop it. 
Two weeks ago, my diamond and ame- 
thyst ring was stolen. Then my hus- 
band and I were nearly killed in an 
automobile accident. We were in the 
hospital with a few broken ribs apiece, 
a bruised arm and a broken one and my 
husband had a fractured skull. As we 
sat propped up on cushions, we decided 
that the hoodoo must die and that is why 
we have been nailing up horsehoes all 
over the house.” 

Should you desire to know something 
about the present condition of dear 
Kaiser Bill and you refer to a story of 
his life at Doorn in the New York Times 
Special Sunday Supplement, you will find 
that Kaiser Bill gets up every morning 
at 6:30, that at 7:30 he walks down 
to the main gate and at 9:30 goes to 
prayer in the small chapel where he 
himself conducts the services for his 
small court and retinue and leads the 
singing of the hymns. They say his 
voice is not quite as clear as it used to 
be, but the report states emphatically 
that the musical part of this devotion is 
its most distinguishing feature. The 
Germans always did like music, you 
know. 

x * * 

Would you like to know something 
about Paderewski? You will get it in the 
news that he is trying to sell his Cali- 
fornia ranch. They say that he is anx- 
ious to raise more money for the cause 
of freedom. When he was asked why 
he was selling his ranch, he characteris- 
tically replied that he was not desirous 
of discussing his private affairs. So 
that settles that. 


At another time, taking up your daily 
paper, you are told in large black type, 
“Singer Vamps Burglar Until the Po- 
lice Come” and then, illustrated of 
course by a handsome photograph, you 
learn that Marguerite McDonald, who 
is pretty, only twenty-one years old and 
a concert singer, encountered an in- 
truder in her apartment on the upper 
west side. He was getting in through 
a window and was busily engaged in 
scooping up all the jewelry in sight when 
Miss Marguerite awoke. In quiet tones— 
so goes the story—she called to her 
gray-haired mother, “Ma, get the re- 
volver; there’s a burglar here. And 
please, Ma, shoot to kill if he stirs.” 

The humor of the situation was that 
she and Ma knew that there was no re- 
volver in the house, but it worked on 
the burglar, whom she delivered into the 
hands of the police soon after and as she 
did so, said, ‘Dear me, such a nice young 
man like you to break into a house at 
this hour of the morning!” And so she 
held him. Some say she told him fairy 
stories. Others state that she sang to 
him till the police came. At any rate, 
it is certain that she saved her jewelry 
and as the report says, “vamped the 
burglar.” It took two columns to tell 
this. 

As you no doubt know, our daily 
papers devote considerable space to for- 
eign news of importance. Sometimes 
this relates to the amount of money won 
by leading Americans at Deauville or at 
Monaco. Sometimes this relates to the 
fights still going on between the Greeks 
and the Turks. Sometimes it tells of 
impending trouble in Hungary. Some- 
times it tells the sad story of the starv- 
ing Russians. But while these incidents 
in the career of our little star-illumined 
atom of star dust get adequate atten- 
tion, none of them got as much atten- 
tion as the story of Mlle. Jeanne 
Renouardt of Paris, who managed to 
jilt nine men in six weeks. 

Now it seems that Mlle. Renouardt is 
the most favored comedienne of France 
and as the report says, she is noted more 
for her eccentricities of social deportment 
than for her art. She possesses a flair 
for the subtle, as witness the time when 
she was credited with having sent as a 
slight expression of her feelings, a dead 
cat to the home of Mlle. Jacqueline 
Campbell, a rival comedienne. But the 
reason that Mile. Renouardt achieved 
distinction was due to her beating up a 
comedian who sang ballads about her 
on a music hall stage. The ballads were 
bad enough but what vexed Mlle. 
Renouardt was that the comedian sang 
them off key. Such an insult was not 
to be ignored. So in the presence of 
Wocdrow Wilson, then President and 
guest of France, Renouardt curved a 
diamond studded parasol over the com- 
edian’s head and almost made him feel 
faint. As she said, she could forgive 
the ballads but not the fact that he 
sang them out of tune. 

Would you like to know in these times 
of the high cost of living how the over- 
worked and underpaid employees of the 
postoffice are getting along? You will find 
it all told in the daily papers and that 
the 12,000 employees of Uncle Sam in 
the postal stations in Manhattan and the 
Bronx are getting along finely to the 
tune of “Garry Owen” or of “Work, for 
the Night Is Coming.” It seems the 
practice of working to the tune of jazz 
and dreamy waltzes was instituted by 
Postmaster E. A. Purdy of Minneapolis, 
and that the order has received the en- 
tire approval of Postmaster-General 
Hays. When Assistant Postmaster E. 
S. Post was asked for his opinion of in- 
troducing music to the clerks, he said: 
“Music is that elevating science which 
affects the passions by sound; _ it 
soothes and inflames; it melts us in ten- 
derness and incites us to war.” Mean- 
while, Tom Randall, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Mails, has declared that an 
appropriation covering musical instru- 
ments, songs and records would be nec- 
essary before music would resound in 
the Eighth Avenue marble halls of the 
P. O. Department. 


* *x * 


Even the business of killing off your 
wife has a musical connection, for your 
daily papers reported that one Hugo 
Neugebauer of Mott Street, New York, 
who shot and killed his wife Rose at 
the home of her mother, when he was 
in a cell wrote a letter to the detective 
who arrested him in which he said, “A 
beautiful girl is like a popular song. 
At first she charms you, later she be- 
comes an old story. Sometimes she 
bores you a little, but there is always a 
haunting something about her that 
snatches at your heart.” 





[Continued on page 8] 
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Incidentally, Hugo asked the detec- 
tive to send up a black shirt and asked 
his sister-in-law to bring it on Monday 
to court. He concluded by stating that 
his heart was broken. 

It took the Evening Telegram two 
whole columns with a double-leaded black 
heading to tell the story of charming 
Josephine Lucchese, who is to make her 
operatic début in “Rigoletto” with the 
San Carlo Company, and the reason the 
Telegram devoted so much space to Miss 
Josephine was not that her romantic life 
in reality outshines press agent’s fic- 
tion, nor that she had studied very hard, 
but that she was “a girl who never 
went out evenings alone.” 

Now we have heard that it takes a 
great deal to become an operatic star. 
We have heard that it takes many 
years of preparation with the aid of dis- 
tinguished teachers, many disappoint- 
ments, but at last we know that there is 
one road to fame for a girl who thinks 
she has a voice and has operatic aspira- 
tions and that is “never go out eve- 
nings alone.” 

You take up one of the Philadelphia 
papers, some of which are just as good 
and I think better than certain of the 
New York papers and you find that John 
A. Scott of Lititz, Pa., who is a director 
of sales for the Solotone Manufactur- 
ing Company of Philadelphia, has spent 
several years in reading the Bible. 
Others have done the same thing besides 
John but none of them have made the 
momentous discovery that music in the 
Bible occurs no less than 1325 times. 
These invaluable statistics should exer- 
cise a profound influence upon all those 
benighted Calvinists who are trying to 
stop all music except Sunday school and 
church music on Sunday. 

xa * 


You have no doubt seen in many of 
our papers columns devoted to the ef- 
forts of ladies who have teo much flesh 
and have been impelled to reduce. You 
have seen pictures of the gymnastics 
which they are supposed to go through. 
Perhaps you read the book, “Eat and 
Grow Thin,” but you never read, as one 
of the New York daily papers recounts, 
how a number of such ladies go down 
every Saturday and Sunday afternoon 
to Brighton Beach to practise under a 
physical director, how a class assembles 
at the call of the bugle, while the direc- 
tor mounts on a wooden platform and 
orders his pupils to line up in rows fac- 
ing him; and how the women submit to 
all kinds of tortures, standing, sitting 
and lying down before a crowd of 
enthusiastic onlookers. How is it done? 
How do they manage to get along? Why, 
to music. It is music which is endeav- 
oring to reduce them and enables them, 
as a report states, to struggle so hard 
for the cause of beauty even amid the 
quips, jokes and pitiless comments of the 
crowd that watches their evolutions. 

- io @ 

_ Large announcements, a page in size, 
In every one of the daily papers tell 
you of the opening of Schusser’s mam- 
moth barber shop in the Knickerbocker 
building at Forty-second Street and 
Broadway. The descriptions of this new 
emporium of tonsorial art vie with any- 
thing that you ever read in the “Arabian 
Nights.” You wouldn’t think that mu- 
sic would have anything to do with it 
and that is where you would be mis- 
taken, for now you ean go and be shaved 
at Schusser’s, get a cup of tea handed 
to you by a little girl with sausage 
curls, while another lady with bobbed 
hair manicures your nails. But the cli- 
max of your enjoyment is reached, when 
the barber shaves you to the music of 
a picked orchestra, and then they say 
that we are not a progressive people, 
that we have no love for music or culture. 
On the day of the opening of Schusser’s, 
there was a line of bald heads which 
went around the block. 

Does physiology interest you, you will 
find the latest sensational discovery con- 
nected with music, for they have just 
found out, as a special cabled dispatch 
to the New York Evening Post from 
Paris tells us that the French Academy 
of Medicine has announced the discov- 
ery of what it terms a “man most for- 
tunately constructed physiologica'ly for 
braving the present torrid heat wave.” 
The man is Vladimir Ivanovitch Bolgar- 
sky, formerly a captain in the Russian 
army and since the Bolshevist revolution 
a refugee in Paris, where he is earning 
a living as a musician. 

The Academy it seems has been study- 
ing tbe case privately for several 





months and now makes public the result 
of the investigations. According to the 
report, Vladimir Ivanovitch has a “dual 
personality of digestive organs.” To put 
this in plain words, it means he has 
two stomachs. The multiplicity of tal- 
ents possessed by those organs lend 
themselves to many practical uses. For 
instance, it seems that shower baths are 
scaree and over-patronized these days in 
Paris. This, however, does not annoy 
Bolgarsky. He simply drinks thirty 
glasses of water—which feat takes him 
some three minutes—then being thus 
cooled inside, his trick organs return 
the water by way of the mouth in the 
same condition as when swallowed and 
with such force and velocity that the 
stream rises to a height of six feet, 
falling back upon him in tiny needle-like 
jets like a shower. 

Perhaps you would be inclined to 
doubt this story, but as I said, it ap- 
peared in the New York Evening Post. 

cd * aK 


Music has even affected the fish. It 
has long been known to attract toads, for 
I myself have seen a dozen or more 
toads ranging in size from big fellows 
to little ones, coming out of the grass 
on to the gravel walks of a place where 
a talking machine was going. But to the 
fish—according to a veracious report, 
which in length vies with the story of the 
“Autos Reported Stolen Yesterday,” and 
which report comes from Woodstown, 
N. J., fish in the public fountain pool 
like dance music, particularly jazz. For 
several evenings, dances have been given 
in the public square for the benefit of 
the athletic association. The fountain 
is at the junction and contains a num- 
ber of large goldfish and speckled trout. 
The latter seem to have no taste for 
music, merely swimming around, but 
the goldfish almost jump out of the 
basin and dash around near the edges 
when lively music is played. As soon 
as the music stops, the fish become quiet. 

But this story of the goldfish is far 
surpassed by another that recently ap- 
peared in all the news that’s fit to print, 
and which relates to a certain farmer 
who noticed that his cows were not giv- 
ing as much milk as usual. This story, I 
believe, appeared in that most enterpris- 
ing sheet, the New York Evening Mail. 

The farmer decided that he would 
watch his cows. After a time, he dis- 
covered that they were in the habit, espe- 
cially when the weather was hot, of 
going into a big pond, in which they 
would stand till almost half of their 
bodies were submerged in the water. 
Thus he found that certain enterprising 
fish had discovered the source of milk 
supply and were growing fat and conse- 
quently showed absolute indifference to 
the usual bait of worms and bugs with 
which the young members of his family 
attempted to lure them to the frying pan. 

Many other stories that I could tell 
you will show you how music gets into 
the daily papers all the time, even when 
the critics have declared that the sea- 
son for musical news should cease when 
they stop writing. 

* * *” 

By the bye, there is one story con- 
cerned with our dear, dead Caruso which 
I do not think has found its way into 
print. One day. Caruso had been sing- 
ing in his apartment some time before 
he fell sick, when his son Mimi, whom 
he loved, was present. When he had 
finished, Caruso said, “Mimi, how did 
you like my singing?” 

“Papa,” replied Mimi, “I 
singing, but I like Harry 
better.” 

“How is that?” said Carus’. 

“When you sing,” replied Mimi, “you 
make me cry, but Harry Lauder makes 
me laugh.” 

Perhaps that is why those who make 
us laugh are always rewarded more high- 
ly than those who make us cry, says 


your 


like your 
Lauder’s 





Hughes to Play American Novelties at 
New York Recital 


Edwin. Hughes, pianist, whe has been 
spending the latter part of the summer 
in Highland Falls, N. Y., will make his 
first New York appearance of the 
season in recital in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 7. The program 
will include American novelties. Mr. 
Hughes will open his studio Oct. 3. 











Helen Hagan, pianist, who studied 
with the late Dr. Horatio Parker and 
with Vincent d’Indy in Paris, will give 
a recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 10. 


Pietro A. Yon and His American 


Pupils Give Recitals in Itai, 





Powell Weaver and Henry F. Seibert on Tour with Th + 
Master—Organists Play at St. Peter’s and the St. Ceci’, 


Academy in Rome 
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Pietro A. Yon Photographed with His Pupils and Some of Their Audience After 


They Played at the St. Cecilia Academy in Rome. 
Mattinati; Maestro Mantica, Director 
Terziani, Vice-Director; Mr. Seibert; 
Mr. Yon; Maestro Paoloni, Inspector 


taeda the initial incidents of Pietro 
A. Yon’s visit to Italy with two of 
his American pupils, Henry F. Seibert 
of Reading, Pa., and Powell Weaver of 
Kansas City, were related by Mr. Seibert 
in a letter to MUSICAL AMERICA, the 
organists’ plans for a tour have been 
delightfully realized. Our party left 


Settimo Vittone, Mr. Yon’s Piedmont 
home, on the evening of July 27. We 
were uncomfortable at times because of 
the heat, but the glimpses we caught of 
the Baptistery, the Leaning Tower and 
the Cathedral of Pisa, the principal 
monument of Romanesque art in Italy, 
kept us interested. 

The objective of our trip was Rome. 
Of course we had to take in all the 
sights, and we discovered something of 
which the average tourist may be ignor- 
ant, that St. Peter’s has five organs. At 
the close of the services on Sunday, July 
31, Mr. Yon, Mr. Weaver and Mr. Seibert 
played there, and had many hearers, 
among them Maestro Renzi, organist, 
and Maestro E. Boezi, choir director of 
St. Peter’s. They were also heard by 
choir soloists of the Vatican quartet, 
known in America. 

Visiting the St. Cecilia Academy, we 
saw in its large music library the original 
manuscripts of many famous. works. 
Every standard book of reference and 
compositions of all times are on the 
shelves. Mr. Yon and his pupils played 
at the Academy and were again compli- 
mented. Their audience here included 


Left to Right—Secretary 
of the Library at the Academy; Maestro 
Maestro Renzi, Organist at the Vatican; 
of the Academy, and Mr. Weaver 


Maestro Renzi, professor of organ and 
composition; Maestro Terziani, vice- 
director of the Academy and Lyceum; 
Secretary Mattinati, and Maestro Man- 
tica, director of the library. Later the 
organists played at the Pontifical School 
of Sacred Music. Here they numbered 
among their hearers such men as Father 
Angelo De Santi, S. J.; Maestro L. Refice, 
and Maestro A. Camilloni. 

We called on Maestro Casimiri, the 
musical director of the Vatican choir 
which toured America, and at a dinner 
at the Castle of the Caesars were met, 
as guests of honor, A. Rella, professor 
of Gregorian at North American Col- 
lege, St. Cecilia Academy, and Maestro 
L. Refice, director of music at Santa 
Maria Maggiore. 

After our few days in Rome we visited 


Florence. From Florence to Venice we 
traveled in company with Premier 
Orlando. Venetian life charmed us with 


its romance, and we were glad to meet 
the organist and choirmaster of St. 
Mark’s. From Venice we went on to 
Milan, where the organists will have 
been heard in recital (Sept. 3) before 
these words are read in America. At 
Como, where we spent a little while, w: 
found the Harvard Glee Club. The band 
was constantly playing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” for the Americans’ 
benefit. At last we returned to Settimo, 
on Aug. 10, and Mr. Weaver and Mr 
Seibert resumed their work in _ prepa- 
ration for a public recital in Settimo and 
another in Milan. 
HELEN D. SEIBERT. 





SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 





Frances B. Yontz Entitled to Receive 
Lessons for Twelve Months as 
Pupil of Sevcik 


ITHACA, N. Y., Sept. 20.—In the annual 
free scholarship examinations of the 
Ithaca Conservatory yesterday the mas- 
ter scholarship in violin was awarded to 
Frances B. Yontz, who is thus entitled 
to study under Otokar Sevcik for the 
coming year. Miss Yontz studied abroad 
for several years before coming to Ithaca 
this season. 

Other awards were: 

Full scholarships—Voice, Margaret 
Gerberich, Lebanon, Pa.; piano, Mar- 
garet D. Short, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; vio- 
lin, Sadie Gottlieb, Ithaca, N. Y.; public 
school music, Lawrence Crawford, Find- 


lay, Ohio; elocution, Alice F. Stone, 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Partial scholarships, violin—Henry 


Plucker, Kathleen Kimple and Herman 
Pritzker of Ithaca, N. Y.; Grace Gwinn, 
Missoula, Mont.; Charles Miller, South 
Otselic, N. Y.; Bernice Finch, Sidney, N. 
Y.; Maurice Clark, New London, Conn.; 
Joseph LaFargo, Geneva, N. Y.; Lor- 
raine Lansberry, Johnstown, Pa.; Beulah 
Dunn, Lorenzo, Tex.; Margaret William- 
son, Mansfield, Pa.; Mildred Wallace, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Norma Mayhew, 


ANNOUNCED AT ITHACA 


Kenneth V. Wilcox, 
Hazel Woodar 1, 
Natalie Kiehle, 


Granger, Tex.; 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Winfield, Tex., and 
Canaseraga, N. Y. 
Partial scholarships, piano—Leona 
Flanagan, Athens, Pa.; Marjorie Ams- 
den, Cuba, N. Y.; Irene Bosworth, Nich- 
ols, N. Y.; Helen Butler, Newark Va! 
ley, N. Y.; Jennie Dublin, Brooklyn, 5. 
Y.; Grace M. Jacobs, Rutland, Vt.; Li 
lian Koster, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; Ger- 
aldine Gorum, Rockford, Ill.; John Mis 
lionico, Reading, Pa.; Volma Ruland 
Mattituck, N. Y.; Theodore Riccolono, 
Catskill, N. Y.; Wallace Van Lier, M: 
desto, Cal.; Myra Jennison, Brooklyn, 
Y.; Muriel Tripp, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Partial scholarships, voice—Dor's 
Campbell, Watertown, N. Y.; Doroth! 


Essig, South Whitley, Ind.; Blanch 
Berger, Lebanon, Pa.; Helen Harris 
Gloversville, N. Y.; Roy Sullivan, ! 


mira, N. Y.; Beryl Bradshaw, Athe! 
Pa.; Margaret Coon, Towanda, Pa.; B« 
lah Dunn, Lorenzo, Tex.; Mabel Fly: 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Helen Freeland, Sene 
Falls, N. Y.; Ina Garrett, Baldwinsv! 
N. Y; Dorothy Grover, Ulysses, P 
Joseph Kelsall, Patton, Pa.; Leslie W: 
ren, Alba, Pa.; Loena Beckerman, Bro‘ 
lyn, N. Y.; Dorothy Bradshaw, Ossinir 


N. Y.; Ruth Denson, Watkins, N. *:; 


Eloise Minor, South Otselic, N. Y. 
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Leo Slezak to Tour America This Season 


AUQUALUUNOEONGOEEAAEEOAYAERLAAGTE AAACN UNE OOOO UULAGARUUAEAOUAUUUOGGOEULAUAUOUAGOUUMNAAUULULLGOELUUUOUUGAULUNUULEECGULULULUUNOUUULUOGNEGUULLALUAEUAUGCHLUUUGUULLUEE 


' tole Bartik, Ballet Master 
of the Metropolitan, An- 
nounces That He Will Bring 
Over Czech Tenor—Also to 
Manage Other Celebrities— 
Katherine Schratt and 
Kubla, Czech Tenor, Will 
Give Concerts Here—Se- 
cures New Operetta Scores 


HAT Leo Slezak, the Czecho-Slovak 
tenor, formerly a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, would come to Amer- 
ica this season, was the news brought 
~ ‘k by Ottokar Bartik, ballet master of 
he Metropolitan Opera "House, on his re- 
turn from Europe last week. 

Mr. Slezak has not been in this coun- 
try for about ten years, and as his forte 
is the Wagnerian réles, it is possible 
that his coming portends some guest ap- 
pearances with the Metropolitan Opera 
and also the Chicagy Association. 

“T found Mr. Slezak in finer voice than 
ever,” said Mr. Bartik. “He was living 
on his estate at Egern, in Bavaria, and 
he was as youthful in spirit as a boy. 
He has all the comforts of a country 
gentleman and his estate has every pos- 
sible improvement and convenience. He 
will come to America as soon as I can 
make arrangements for his concerts, and 


2a 


Ottokar Bartik, Ballet Master of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Mrs. Bartik, 
Arriving in New York on the La- 
fayette 

it is very probable that he will give guest 

performances in the opera houses here. 
‘Among other celebrities I am bring- 

ing over—and this is especially inter- 
esting to Americans—is Katherine 

Schratt, formerly a great favorite at the 

Impe rial Theater of Vienna. She will 

give lectures and recitals throughout the 

country, and after that will write her 
memoirs, which will certainly prove sen- 

sational. 9 

To Bring New Tenor 


In his travels, Mr. Bartik said he had 
made a splendid find in the young tenor, 
Karel Kubla, now singing in the opera 
n ouse at Prague. “He has come up over 

ght,” said Mr. Bartik, “and is now 
tremens popular in Prague. He 
has been engaged for forty perform- 
ances in Prague, but I have been prom- 

ed that he will be given leave of ab- 
sence for a trip to America. Besides 
his splendid looks and voice. he is ex- 
tremely versatile. I heard him _ in 








Leo Slezak, Czech Tenor, Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, on His 


Estate at Egern in Bavaria. 
Slezak and Their Daughter, Gretel 


‘Tosca,’ in ‘Carmen,’ in Wagner works 
and in the Czech works and he sang each 
role as if it was in his native tongue and 
style. It was ‘remarkable. In turn I 
took him for Italian, French, German, 
and when I heard he was a Czech, I was 
astonished.” 

Mr. Bartik spoke highly of the Sevcik 
Quartet which is to tour this country 
this season, and which has achieved 
marked success in London. According 
to the ballet master, the quartet will fea- 
ture native music, giving much of Dvorak 
and Smetana, and will also play a good 
deal of Beethoven. 


Will Produce Czech Works 


“In the field of composition, I found 
some splendid accomplishments among 
younger writers,” Mr. Bartik says. “I 
have brought over two splendid manu- 
scripts of light operas, which I believe 
would make a sensation here. They are 
both the literary works of Ladislav 
Novak, one of the best known Czech writ- 
ers. The first of these is called ‘Venus 
as a Traveler’ and has been set to music 
by Anatol Provasnik. It is soon to have 
its premiére in Berlin and has already 
been -booked throughout Europe. The 
music is irresistible, comparable to the 
writing of Victor Herbert. The story is 
one of constant humor, as is that of the 
second operetta, ‘The Might of Love.’ 
This was written by Jaroslav Benes, also 
a very young man, and has already been 
played in Prague and Brunn. 

“Queerly enough, I found that the best 
conditions in Europe were in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Here all is normal; living 
costs one-third what it does in America, 
and everyone is living a peaceful life. 
This of course has had its effect on mu- 
sic. There is a perfect craze for it. The 
theaters are filled to capacity and it is 
almost impossible to get a seat. This is 
not so elsewhere. In Munich, for in- 
stance, conditions are very unsettled, and 
here, as in Carlsbad, Vienna and else- 
where, living is extremely high, especial- 
ly for Americans. Toll taxes are re- 
quired to enter the cities, to stay in them; 
and even in the theaters, such as the 
Munich Opera House, an American has to 
pay more for his seat than natives. At 
the Munich Opera House I found the per- 
formances mediocre, but the orchestra, 
which is now under Karl Muck, is ex- 
quisite—like the Boston Symphony was 
in its former days. In Vienna, Paris, 
and elsewhere, the opera performances 
were mediocre, and in Paris, especially, I 
found the audiences indifferent. It may 
interest Americans to know that I saw 
Milka Ternina, that former favorite, in 
Munich. She now has a school there, 
and spoke with emotion of the days when 
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Left to Right—His Son, Walka; 


the Tenor; Mrs. 


she was in America, at the Metropoli- 
tan. I also saw much of Piccaver in 
Vienna, and, if possible, I am going to 
arrange some concerts for him in Amer- 
ica. He is an American, you’ know. 
Really it is astonishing how many Amer- 
ican I met abroad!” F. R. G. 


TWO VISITING ARTISTS. 
SING LATVIAN MUSIC 





Opera Principals from’ Riga 
Songs of Young Republic to 
American Audiences 


Bring 


Simplicity and charm allied with deep 
emotional significance were the chief 
qualities of the Latvian music intro- 
duced to a New York audience at Aeolian 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Sept. 25, by 
Ada Benefeld, soprano, and Paul Sakss, 
tenor. These artists, who are singers 
in opera at Riga, the capital of Latvia, 
recently arrived in America for a brief 
visit. 

The program revealed that the Latvian 
composers are contributing many beau- 
tiful thoughts to musical literature. Dis- 
daining any attempt to advance revolu- 
tionary theories in modern art, they have 
chosen the simplest and most direct 
language in which to speak to the hearts 
of their hearers. Alfred Kalninsch was 
notably represented in striking songs in 
the first group by Miss Benefeld, whose 
voice, full and of pleasant quality, is ma- 
terially assisted by an animated style. 
The soprano’s dramatic power was well 
illustrated in the stirring aria “Come to 
Me” from Medinsch’s opera “Fire and 
Night.” Mr. Sakss delighted the audi- 
ence by the versatility and refinement 
with which he treated the distinctive 
moods of Medinsch’s “The Fragrance of 
Summer,” and the music of his last 
group, comprising songs by Darsinsch, 
Melngails and Kalninsch. The _ tenor 
made artistic use of his light voice, his 
technique being excellent. 

Some Latvian folk-melodies, for which 
Miss Benefeld appeared in national cos- 
tume, were effectively sung by both ar- 
tists. The program, which was practic- 
ally all in the Lettish tongue, was varied 
by songs by Tchaikovsky, Hugo Wolf, 
Verdi, Denza and Lithuanian composers, 
and a duet from “Carmen.” Miss Bene- 
feld, who was suffering from a cold, was 
only moderately successful in “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto.” Conraad v. 
30s played the accompaniments with de- 
cided sympathy. 

The singers announce appearances in 
3rooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Cleveland and Chicago. 


Rosenheimer Opens Musical Bureau 


Benno Rosenheimer, formerly road re- 
presentative for leading New York mu- 
sical bureaus, has opened his own con- 
cert management, the United Musical 
3ureau with headquarters, at 1600 
sroadway, New York. “ 

Mrs. Caruso to Remain in Italy 

Mrs. Enrico Caruso will remain in 
Italy this winter, during the settlement 
of the tenor’s estate, according to let- 
ters received last week by her relatives 
in New York. In her letters Mrs. Caruso 
says that she will remain in Rome, at 
the Exclesior Hotel, until next March, 


when she hopes to return to New York. 
Romeyn P. Benjamin, brother of Mrs. 
Caruso, who went abroad to be with her, 
will soon return to New York for a busi- 
ness trip, but will go back to remain 
with his sister until her return to this 
country. An itemized statement of the 
money left by Caruso in the Columbia 
and Fifth Avenue banks and the Hudson 
Trust Company have been forwarded to 
the attorneys handling the estate by Dr. 
A. Consolation of New York. 
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So Pittsburgh is to have a musical 
paper of its own. 

Congratulations! 

We are in receipt of the first copy of 
The Musical Forecast, which states that 
it is the only musical magazine in Pitts- 
burgh and the Tri-State district. It 
makes a handsome appearance, being 
well printed on good paper. The pub- 
lishers in their announcement state that: 
“The Forecast is the organ of no single 
group, the mouthpiece of no clique or 
cult. It has nothing to sell save in- 
formation and nothing to promote save 
the art of music. It welcomes legitimate 
advertising and prints it where it be- 
longs—in the advertising columns. It is 
neither a. ‘puff-book’ nor a claque.” 

The opening number contains an 
article on Criteria in Chamber Music by 
Margaret Horne, Music in Pittsburgh by 
Charles N. Boyd, Music and the Common 
Life by W. K. Steiner, Fretted Instru- 
ment. Orchestras by H. Russell Truitt, 
I'undamentals in the Study of Voice by 
McClurg Miller. Then there are a num- 
ber of departments devoted to concerts 
and a calendar of music, one headed 
“With the Tri-State Musicians,” and one 
devoted to clubs and societies. 

The initial issue appears to be weil 
supported by advertising and therefore 
starts out with prospects of success. We 
welcome the newcomer and trust it may 
be able to keep to the promises of its 
prospectus. 


MUSICIANS’ WAGES 





FIXED 





Cinema Orchestras Agree on Slight Re- 
duction—Union Officials postpone 
Election 


The Associated Musicians of Greater 
New York, the new local affiliated with 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
last week came to an agreement with the 
managers of the leading New York mo- 
tion picture theaters on a wage scale. 
Musicians’ wages will be reduced, in most 
cases approximately seven per cent, ex- 
cept that smaller salaries will be cut 
proportionately less. The figures under- 
stood to prevail are $65 in place of $70 
in the Broadway cinema houses, and in 
the larger vaudeville theaters $52 in- 
stead of $56, and in smaller circuits $47 
instead of $49. 

The annual election of Local 310, Mu- 
tual Musical Protective Union, is sched- 
uled to take place on Oct. 13. An order 
has been issued by the officers of the 
local, however, postponing the election 
until the second Thursday in November. 
The delay is attributed to a provision 
of the order issued by Justice Green- 
baum of the Supreme Court of New 
York, forbidding the “expulsion or other 
disciplining” of union members. A re- 
cent statement of the board of directors 
explains that “it would be in no posi- 
tion to conduct an orderly election in 
view of the aforesaid order of Justice 
Greenbaum. Furthermore, it would be 
unable to prevent many members from 
voting at the said election who may be 
disqualified from membership by reason 
of their having joined Local 802, a rival 
organization.” The order quoted was 
issued by the Court on Sept. 2, in re- 
sponse to an appeal against an injunc- 
tion continuing the present officers of 
Local 310 in office. This appeal will be 
heard in the early part of October, and 
the decision rendered, it is said, may have 
an important bearing on the question of 
control of the local’s headquarters. 
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Londoners Enjoy English Composers’ 
Novelties at Promenade Concert Series 


Moscow “Chauve-Souris” Repeats Paris Successes in English Capital—London Opera Prospects 
—Opening of the Hereford Three Choirs Festival 











ONDON, Sept. 10—dAside from 

“Beethoven and Handel” and 
“Wagner” nights, the latter devoted to 
selections from “The Ring,” the recent 
London Promenade Concerts have, in 
particular, presented some interesting 
English musical novelties, the late 
George Butterworth, who was killed in 
the war being represented at the one 
concert by his posthumous, “Two Folk- 
Song idylls”; and Edgar Bainton at an- 
other by his symphonic poem, “Para- 
celsus,” which he himself conducted. 


English Countryside Pieces 


How serious has been the loss sus- 
tained by British music in the death of 
George Butterworth, was emphasized by 
the first performance in Queen’s Hall 
of the “Two Folk-Song Idylls.” In 
them, as in his “The Shropshire Lad,” 
the composer has builded upon the folk- 
tune, and these two posthumous num- 
bers once more reveal his skill in han- 
dling his material in just the imagina- 
tive manner which makes a movement of 
homogeneous charm. The beauty of the 
thematic material has been clearly felt 
and visioned, and it permeates the han- 
dling, with the result that two little 
pictures, typical of the Engiish coun- 
tryside, and “atmospheric” in exactly 
the right sort of way, have been ob- 
tained. The music is not faultless; 


there is a certain amount of structural 
immaturity; and the orchestration is not 
invariably clear and effective, yet the 
sincerity, grace and poetry of the music 
atone for these blemishes. Two impres- 
sive Glazounoff Preludes for orchestra, 
Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung,” and 
Scriabine’s Piano Concerto in F Sharp 
Minor, the solo part played by Willough- 
by Walmsley, were also included in the 
program. Other soloists were Hilda 
Blake, who sang Bruch’s “Ave Maria” in 


dignified style, and Herbert Heyner, 
heard in a _ scene from Schumann’s 
“Faust” music. The other English 


novelty was Herbert Hughes’ four 
“Parodies for Voice and Orchestra.” 
These parodies are settings of nursery 
rhymes with either direct allusion to 
well-known themes, or music written in 
the style of some famous composer. It 
is a poor type of musical jesting, even 
when well done. The best setting was 
that of “Old Mother Hubbard,” received 
with great enthusiasm as sung by Carrie 
Tubb, who presented the entire set with 
much point, and was obliged to respond 
to encores. 


Browning Poem Inspires “Paracelsus” 


Edgar Bainton’s symphonic poem, 
“Paracelsus,” was the novelty presented 
on the “Elgar Night” Promenade Con- 
cert. The composer conducted his work, 
which is’ thoroughly pleasing, and 
adorned with tokens of ripe musician- 
ship; but hardly of arresting interest. 
Skill and unswerving intelligence are 
found in his score, inspired by studying 
Browning’s poem on the sixteenth-century 
physieian who was, colloquially speaking 
“up against” the ignorance and ped- 
antry of the multitude. No doubt many 
in the audience were entirely ignorant 
of who or what “Paracelsus” might be, 
but the composer’s music was so clear 
and straightforward in design, treat- 
ment and expression, that it could be 
enjoyed without reference to program. 
There were occasional suggestions of the 
influence of Elgar and of Wagner; but 
it is something in these days to have 
produced a work which, while in no way 
relying on brilliance and ingenuity c* 
orchestral resource to hide poverty of 
invention, makes effective play with un- 
hackneyed melodic ideas. Mr. Bainton 





was heartily applauded by an audience 
which grew enthusiastic over Pouish- 
noff’s extraordinarily brilliant playing of 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto. Margaret 
Balfour and Eric Marshall were the 
singers. 


Elgar’s “Falstaff” 


Sir Edward Elgar’s symphonic poem 
“Falstaff,” and the same composer’s 
great violin concerto also figured on this 
program. A lucid and lively perform- 
ance of ‘“Falstaff’—once thought too 
complex for a public which delighted in 





London. 
sian Seigneurs,” 


“Cockaigne”—showed all its genial wit 
and charm, the composer conducting 
while Margaret Fairless gave a most 
competent performance of the violin con- 
certo. 


“Chauve-Souris” London Sensation 


At the London Pavilion, in the heart 
of the city, the Chauve-Souris Theatre 


of Moscow, with its ingenious songs of 


sentiment and scenes from Russian life, 
is winning the same favor it compelled 
in Paris. From a program of fifteen 
numbers, it is only possible to mention 
a few, such as the “Parade of Wooden 
Soldiers,” which evoked wild enthusi- 
asm, the actors being made up as toy 
soldiers who, with stiff gait and puffed 
cheeks, go through their evolutions un- 
der the direction of a wooden officer, 
aided by a wooden drummer. There was 
the beautiful singing of the Black Hus- 
sars, and later, of the wastrels who 


The Sketch 
Moscow Chauve-Souris Stage Picture of Pushkin’s “Fountain of Bakhtchisarai” in 


Inset—“The Shah of Persia,” One of the “Snuff-Boxes of the Great Rus- 
from the Series Presented by the Moscow Company 


drown their sorrows in harmony; there 
were dances set in backgrounds of por- 
celain and Chinese lacquer; there was 
a marionette performance of Italian 
opera.... The quaint settings and 
charming costumes must be seen, and 
the haunting music heard to be appreci- 
ated. In fact, the Chauve-Souris has 
provided London with a new sensation. 


Opera Prospects 


Indications point to the coming to 

fore of opera this autumn in no 
certain fashion. The lack of a sum ey 
season at Covent Garden may have } 
a blessing in disguise; it has at, 
rate made people realize more than © ¢; 
that opera counts for much in the .;-. 
tistic life of the community. The na’ ve 
composer in the main has always ha. a 
pretty good hearing, but the case of |}, 
opera-singer is more serious, beca s¢ 
he or she lives by singing, whereas he 
composer has other irons in the ire. 
Stability would supply a keynote of «i. 
cess of opera in London. When priv ite 
enterprise does not cease in its efforts 
to provide us with opera performan: es. 
it seems a pity that no attempt is made 
to give it a more regular and better 
organized character. The Carl Rosa 
Company seems ready to appear more 
frequently in Central London. But 
neither the _ reconstituted Beecham 
Opera Company, nor the Co-operative 
Operatic and Dramatic Association re. 
cently founded, will do more than tem. 
porary things unless they make a 
definite appeal. to their audience in ex. 
actly the same kind of way that Sir 
Henry Wood does with his Promenade 
Concerts. 


Three Choirs Festival Opens 


HEREFORD, SEPT. 10.—The recent open- 
ing service of the Three Choirs Festi- 
val in Hereford Cathedral, marked the 
201st meeting of the three choirs of 
‘Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester for 
the festival, which has just entered into 
the third century of its existence. The 
sermon at this special service dwelt on 
music, and its value as an interpreter 
of the inmost emotions of the soul and 
of religion. The musical items played 
during the service included a_ suave 
movement from Holloway’s Symphony in 
E Minor; the Allegretto from Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony; the psalm, 
“Praise Ye the Lord,” by César Franck; 
and the “Finlandia” overture by Sibelius 
—the last somewhat too martial a num- 
ber, perhaps, for an English cathedral 
service. Elgar, with his three great 
oratorios, “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
“The Apostles” and the “Kingdom,” wil! 
dominate this festival, though Gustav 
Holst’s “Hymn. of Jesus,” Part Two, is 
also looked forward to with great in- 
terest. A good performance of “The 
Apostles” is far from common, and such 
a one is promised on this occasion. The 
festival will take pace in a city sur- 
rounded by the loveliest country in the 
kingdom, where the cathedral bells 
sound out over vast expanses of green 
meadow and orchard. 





W hile Visiting Munich 


Puccini Gives Interview 








UNICH, Sept. 10.—Puccini, who re- 
cently came to Munich to attend the 
Festival Plays, gave a interview while 
here, in which he told the tale of how 


he escaped becoming a writer of veristic 
opera. He admitted, first of all that he 
was busy with his new opera, “Turan- 
dot,” and also that he would go to Berlin 
if invited to the fall premiére in that 
city of his operatic triptych; but when 
asked for his opinion regarding German 
conditions, replied, as he raised his 
hands: “No politics! No politics! Art, 
international art!” According to the 
famous Italian composer his “Bohéme” 
came into being in the following manner: 
When in the nineties.the veristic operas 
of Mascagni and Leoncavallo caused 
such a sensation, Puccini’s publisher in- 
duced him to make an attempt in the 
same direction. Vergas’s crass novel, 
“The She-Wolf,” was thrust into the 
hand of the inwardly reluctant composer, 
and he was sent to Sicily to seek “local 
color.” Vergas’s novel deals with a hot- 
blooded peasant woman who pursues her 
son-in-law with her attentions, and is 
slain by the latter at the moment a 
procession passes with the Host. Puccini 
shuddered at the idea of setting this 
story by the author of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” On his return trip from Sicily 
he was at the piano in the cabin of the 
steamer, playing the “Meistersinger,” 
when a fellow-traveler expressing her 
surprise at his intimate acquaintance 
with Wagner, introduced herself to him 


as the Countess Gravina, the daughter 
of Hans von Biilow and Cosima Wag- 
ner. He told her of his troubles, and 
she warned him that verism, which blas- 
phemes the holiest feeling of religion, 
would only bring him misfortune. Puc- 
cini, superstitious, if only from the in- 
stinct of artistic self-preservation, flung 
Vergas into a corner, and himself into 
the opening measures of ‘“Bohéme,” 
which filled him with a sense of freedom, 
and a new longing for creation. 





Pfitzner Writes New Choral’ Work 


AMMERSEE, Sept. 10.—Hans Pfitzner, 
in the seclusion of his country home here, 
has recently completed an “Eichendorff 
Cantata,” whose text is made up of a 
number of Ejichendorff’s “Mottoes of a 
Wanderer,” which the composer has se- 
lected and arranged and, according to 
their content, has divided among the 
chorus, solo and the orchestral portions 
of his work. The new cantata is to be 
performed for the first time in Berlin. 





Beethoven Music for Goethe Birthday 


FRANKFURT, Sept. 9.—In order to 
worthily celebrate Goethe’s birthday, 
and for the benefit of the Frankfurt 
Goethe House in this city, a special #per- 
formance of the great poet’s drama 
“Egmont” was recently given in the 
Frankfurter Schauspielhaus to a large 
and enthusiastic audience and with Beet- 
hoven’s overture and incidental music, 
written in 1811 and 1812. 





Roderich Moisisovics, director of the 
Graz Conservatory, has just completed 
poem and music of a four-act opera, 
“The Magician.” 


Mischa Levitski Relates 


Impressions of Sydney 








YDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES, 

Sept. 12.—-Mischa Levitski, the gifted 
young pianist, recently gave utterance 
to some of his impressions of Sydney, 
where his playing aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm, as it did also in Melbourne. 
“Sydney,” he declared, “is a curious mix- 
ture of America and England. I no- 
ticed American influences wherever | 
went. The audiences are more demon- 
strative than almost any I have every 
played for. Some of my concert experl- 
ences were rather embarrassing, owing 
to the late hour at which I was kept 
playing encores.” Asked whether 
spent much time practising while 
tour, Levitski replied that he had ti! 
for real hard practising only during | his 
holidays. “When I leave Australia,” )' 
concluded, “I will go to Italy to practis' 
prior to my next London appearanc 
No, I have not practised seriously sinc 
I came to Australia. You keep me 
busy giving concerts.” 





Richard Strauss has presented 
original manuscript of “Ariadne 
Naxos” to the Music Department of ' 
Court Library of Donaueschingen. 





In Vienna “chamber opera” is to 
realized at the Akademie Theater by t 
performance of one-act scores, old a!’ 
new, to the accompaniment of a sm: 
orchestral body suited to the intima 
of the hall. 
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RVEY OF MUJIC IN EUROPE 


FREDERICK H. MARTENS, Foreign kditor. 














Parisians Hear Good Incidental 


Music by Le Borne to Poor Comedy 








——— 


ARIS, Sept. 12.—Since some time 

must still elapse before any one of 
the imposing list of novelties scheduled 
for production at the Opéra and at the 
Opéra-Comique, beginning in Novem- 
ber, can be heard, répertoire scores are 
the only ones at present given in these 
two institutions. At the Opéra we have 
had good performances of “Les Hugue- 
nots,” with the tenor Lafitte as Raoul, 
of “Aida,” and of “Rigoletto,” in which 
last Mme. Romanitza shone, with Henri 
Biisser conducting. At the Opeéra- 
Comique presentations of “Carmen,” and 
a very fine matinée performance of Char- 
pentier’s “Louise,” conducted by Albert 
Wolff, with Aline Vallandri and Vieuille 
in the leading roéles, call for mention. 


Greek Play Lacks Attic Salt 


Fernand Le Borne’s music to “La 
Brune et la Blonde,” a new light com- 
edy, is probably the best thing about it. 
The comedy, in three acts, is by Albert 
Sablons. It is a comedy in verse, very 
light verse, and though peppered with 
double meanings it utterly lacks the 
Attic salt which a pseudo-Greek comedy 
should possess. As to a plot, there is 
very little: the story is quite simply one 





of two little Greek hetwra, one a 
blonde, the other a brunette, who, be- 
cause they wished to disfigure the charm- 
ing and innocent features of Cupid, are 
most cruelly punished by the vindictive 
little god. It is a curious conception 
of the life of antiquity. Regina Badet, 
as the brunette, did all she could to lend 
her part conviction, and it was not her 
fault if she could not do so; and Mlle. 
Calvat, the blonde, was at any rate de- 
lightful to look upon. The comedy was 
presented with spirit, yet movement is 
not a substitute for emptiness. 


Le Borne’s Music 


Fernand Le Borne, a pupil of Mas- 
senet and César Franck, well known 
both as a critic and composer, has a 
number of operas and symphonic works 
to his credit, among them the “Cléo- 
patre” which was produced for the firsv 
time in Rouen in 1914. His incidental 
music. for Sablons’ comedy lent a 
measure of distinction to an ungrateful 
subject. It was written with a care and 
happiness of invention little merited by 
its object, and the composer made in- 
genious use of agreeable combinations 
of flute and harp with the woodland horn, 
in the Greek style. A prelude and a 


dance, full of charm and color, were 
warmly applauded by the audience. 


Scores by Ravel and Pierné at Opéra 


The list of new works announced by 
Jacques Rouche for the coming Opéra 
season is a most promising one. Ravel 
is to be represented by a lyric comedy, 
“Pour ma Fille”; Gabriel Pierné’s three- 
act “Cydalise” is also promised. Two 
operatic orientalists, Albert Roussel and 
Georges Hiie contribute respectively 
“Padnayati,” in two acts, to a scenario 
by Louis Laloy, the critic; and “Siang- 
Sin,” in two tableaux. Paul Ladmirault 
is the author of a Celtic “La Prétresse de 
Korydwen,” in two acts; while the late 
Alberic Magnard’s three-act lyric drama, 
of which he had written both words and 
music, “Guercceur,” and Alfred Bru- 
neau’s three-act opera, “Le Jardin du 
Paradis,” are among the scores which 
promise most interest. There is also 
“La Mégére Apprivoisée,” by C. Silver, 
and “Frivolant,” a one-act work by Jean 
Poueigh. One of the very first works 
to be presented at the Opéra during the 
autumn will be Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” 
During the past forty years this score 
has celebrated triumphs on the operatic 
stage throughout the world, but it has 
not as yet been given at the Opéra. 
There will be Sunday matinée perform- 
ances this winter. 


Opera Based on Ibanez’ Novel 


At the Opéra-Comique rehearsals al- 
ready have begun of the score which 








Arthur Bliss, Distinguished English 
Composer 


What Bliss Thinks Stravinsky Did 


LONDON, Sept. 12.—Arthur Bliss, in 
a recent paper read before the Society 
of Women Musicians, is evidently under 
the erroneous impression that Stravin- 
sky and a few other ultra-modern com- 
posers have done away with the follow- 
ing: “1, The oratorio especially com- 
posed for the provincial festival. 2. The 
Symphonie poem a la Strauss, with the 
soul sorely perplexed but finally achiev- 
ing freedom, not without much perspir- 
ing pathos. 3. The pseudo-intellectuality 
of the Brahms camp-followers, with their 
classical sonatas and conéertos, varia- 


tions and other stock in trade. 4. The 
OVer-powering grand opera, with its 
frothing Wotans and_ stupid King 
Marks.” So far as may be observed, 


the oratorio, the symphonic poem & la 
Strauss, the classic sonata form and 

agnerian grand opera are still very 
much alive, for all Mr. Bliss fancies 
Stravinsky the destroyer of these false 
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Mute and Vocal Drama Fail in Milan 


MILAN, Sept. 11.—The various at- 
tempts made toward a restoration of the 
dramatic activities of the Milan “Arena” 

not seem to have been of happy 
augury for the organizers. The opera 
and the drama having been essayed in 
Vain, the cinema has now replaced sing- 
ers and actors; yet the new attempt 
Seems destined to be just as much of a 
Tailure, and the mute drama to enjoy 
nO more appreciation than the sung or 
the spoken drama. 


et — - 


Braunfels’ “Vogel”? Casts Schreker’s 


Georges Hiie has written on a libretto by 
Maurice Léna and Henry Ferrare. 
Their text-book has been based upon 


Blasco Ibanez’ famous novel, “Dans 
VOmbre de la Cathédrale” (“In the 
Shadow of the Cathedral’). A revival 


of Gluck’s “Orphée” is also in prepara- 
tion at the same house, in which the title- 
role will be sung by a tenor, as it was in 
the original creation of the work in 
Vienna. In Paris, hitherto, the réle has 
always been sung by a woman since the 
unforgettable creation of the part by 
Pauline Viardot in 1859. 
on 


Paris Has “Five” as Well as “Six” 


Side by side with the group of com- 
posers known as the “Six,” who are 
so much in evidence in Paris, a new 
group of the “Five” has just been con- 
stituted, whose object is to reveal to 
the public all the young talents who may 
have recourse to it. Beginning with 
October, this society of the “Five” will 
give a series of performances in which 
the dance, sculpture, painting, poetry and 
music will be represented. 





Danish Princess’ Music 
at Copenhagen Concert 











*“Spielwerk” in Shade in Munich 





UNICH, Sept. 12.—Two Mozart 

operas and two modern scores are 
to be counted among the works lately 
performed at the Munich Festival Plays. 
The two operas by the master of the 
rococo were “Cosi Fan Tutte” and “The 
Magic Flute,” the two others, Franz 
Schreker’s “Das Spielwerk” and Wal- 
ter Braunfels’ “Die Vogel.” There can 
be but little doubt that of these two last- 
mentioned works, the Aristophanic score 
by Braunfels made by far the deepest 
impression. 


“Cosi Fan Tutte” Absolutely in Style 


If Mozart be a master of the rococo, 
he is, perhaps, at his greatest in this 
truly rococo score; and yet the man who 
wrote the Symphonies in G Minor and 
C Major, could not confine himself alto- 
gether to the rococo in his inspiration. 
He often brings serious beauty into his 
music, where his librettist, the Abbé dal 
Ponte, supplies no more than the means 
for theatrical contrast. This Munich 
performance was absolutely in style, so 
far as decoration, costume and musical 
presentation were concerned. Bruno Wal- 
ter conducted with mastery, and in 
Schiitzendorf as Guglielmo, Erb.as Fer- 
rando, Hermine Bosetti as Fiordiligi and 
Luise Willer as Dorabella, he had a cast 
of singers who carried out his directions 
with every detail of light and shade. 
Anton von Fuchs as stage director, saw 
to it that the flow and movement of the 
action was unimpeded, and the public 
paid the work and its interpreters a 
well-earned tribute of applause. 


Flute Inaudible in “Magic Flute” 


In the performance of the “Magic 
Flute,” also directed by Bruno Walter, 
Tamino’s flute could scarcely be heard. 
Before Pamina’s aria it failed alto- 
gether, and Pamina was obliged to find 
her way to the silent Tamino without 
the aid of the magic tones. The Glock- 
enspiel, also, reached the ears of the 
auditors with thread-like thinness, and 
its tonal consumption in turn forced the 
chorus of Moors to lisp tonelessly. The 
performance was cursed as a whole by a 
trend to super-refinement and delicacy 
which is not in the nature of the music. 
The double entry of the chorus of priests 
in Sarastro’s aria should ve sung piano, 
but not pianissimo; and the choruses 
singing off stage could scarcely be heard 
at all. As regards the cast; with Gless 
as Sarastro, Erb as Tamino, Ivogiin as 
the Queen of the Night, Reinhardt as 
Pamina and Schiitzendorf and Betz as 
Papageno and Papagena, only words of 
praise are in order. But all in all, this 
Festival evening was ill-starred. 


Schreker Mystery Inwardly Flaccid 


At the performance of Schreker’s “Das 
Spielwerk” the public, which did not 
grasp the meaning of the action, and was 
not sufficiently enthused by the music 
to allow it to overlook the emptiness of 
the scenic incident, appeared noticeably 
restless and bored. And yet the partici- 
pating artists all took the greatest pains 
to do their best. Robert Heger as con- 
ductor, did all he could to insure a fin- 
ished and animated presentation of the 
music; Margot Leander as the Princess 
did better in any role she has hitherto 
essayed; Depser, as the Wandering 
Youth, Schiitzendorf as Wolf, and Hed- 
wig Fichtmuller as Liese of the Moat, 
were all that could be expected; while 
Schipper blessed Master Florian with 
surprising beauty and emotion of voice. 
Leo Pasetti’s beautiful scenic decorations 
were a delight to the eye. Yet all this 
could not atone for the inner flaccidity 
of the mystery. Since “Das Spielwerk” 
is to be repeated, it would be wise to 
strengthen the stage music, for one hears 
almost nothing of the carillon and the 
flute, when they are played. 


“The Birds” Truly Inspired Work 


Braunfels’ lyric-fantastic score after 
Aristophanes, “The Birds,” won a verita- 
ble victory at these Festival Plays. This 
blossoming, sonorous music is worth 
more than all the sexual-aesthetic stuff 
in creation. Bruno Walter, who had 
been unfortunate in his performance of 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” was at his very 
best in “The Birds,” and inspired instru- 
mentalists and singers to do their best. 
“The Birds” is an opera which is bound 
to win every heart when Ivogiin sends 
forth her sweet voice at the Nightingale, 
when Erb sings his simple and yet feel- 
ing Hoffegut, when Bender gives vocal 
expression to his grandiose, emotionally 
and mentally splendidly conceived 
Prometheus, when Lohfing mimes his 
grotesque Ratefreund, and Broderhopf 
and Gless picture in tones the Hoopoo 
and Eagle. Yet it is not alone the cali- 
ber of the more important artists in the 
east which made this Munich perform- 
ance a notable one; it is also the unity 
and balance of the entire presentation 
of the work, as it was staged through 
Walter’s direction and’ Krédller’s skill 
amid Pasetti’s charming stage pictures 
and decorations. That the “Marriage 
of the Doves,” Elise Boshardt and Jo- 
hanna Frost, the ballet-scene, with its 
delightful music and stage action, won 
universal favor is not surprising. The 
audience applauded the entire work as 
though it were being given for the first 
time. 


OPENHAGEN, Sept. 10.—In the old 

royal palace of Fredriksborg, built by 
King Christian IV, and now used as a 
military schooi, a notable concert, one of 
unusual historic interest, was given re- 
cently to celebrate the tercentenary of 
the gifted and unhappy Princess Leonora 
Christina d’Ulfeldt, daughter of King 
Christian IV. This royal lady was ac- 
complished both as an author and a 
musician. Her “Jammersminde,” a touch- 
ing account of her long imprisonment— 
in Bornholm, where she shared the fate 
of her husband, the traitor, Korfits Uhl- 
feldt—has a niche in the history of Dan- 
ish literature. The Princess Leonora also 
wrote a number of songs. Some of these 
were sung at the concert by the talented 
singer, Brems. Mme. Ina Lange played 
compositions by Melchior Schild (1593), 
on a spinet of his epoch. The concert 
was attended in number by the élite of 
the Copenhagen world of art and music. 





Berlin Children’s Chorus for America? 


BERLIN, Sept. 12.—The Schwarzmeier 
Children’s Chorus, consisting of 200 boy 
and girl public school children of the 
Weddingerviertel, has just returned from 
a four weeks’ singing tour of Hanover, 
Westphalia and the Rhineland. It gave 
concerts in some twenty cities, where its 
trained presentation of folk-songs was 
productive of satisfactory material as 
well as artistic results. Its active con- 
ductor, the teacher, Karl Schwarzmeier, 
was also able to give these 200 poor 
children a free vacation trip. The 
youthful singers have recently been in- 


vited to undertake a concert tour to 
Holland, Sweden, the Tyrol and— 
America. It is to be hoped, for the 


children’s own good, that a trip to the 
United States in particular, may be de- 
ferred until their next mid-summer va- 
cation. 


Five-Thirty P. M. No Hour for Opera 


BERLIN, Sept. 10.—When the manage- 
ment of the Staatsoper opened the season 
with “Lohengrin” recently, and fixed the 
hour of five-thirty P. M., as the time 
for the beginning of the performance, 
the announcement aroused general in- 
dignation here. It has been pointed out 
that practically all real music-lovers are 
debarred from operatic enjoyment by 
this decision, if it be maintained. The 
merchant, the physician, the lawyer, the 
judge, in fact every official and profes- 
sional man, is directly shut out from 
opera attendance. What is quite in 
order for the Bayreuth Festival perform- 
ances is just as unfitting, on the other 
hand, for so heavily burdened a working 
city as Berlin. 





A Conductor at Fifteen 
VIENNA, Sept. 9.—Willy Ferrerc, the 
fifteen-year-old conductor, directed two 
orchestral evening concerts in this city 
with the most marked success, present- 
ing works by Beethoven, Tchaikovsky 
and Martucci. He was born in Turin, 
and it is said that he can conduct from 
memory a répertoire of more than a 
hundred important orchestral works. 
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To Bring the Orchestra to the 
People, Is the Aim of Sokoloff 


MM 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


\ TIKOLAI SOKOLOFF, conductor of 
LN the Cleveland Symphony, which he 
rganized three years ago, believes that 
-he object of symphonic bodies should be 
to spread the interest in orchestral mu- 
ie as broadly as possible and not to play 
always for the same sophisticated music 
‘overs. In order to do this, he has in- 
-reased the number of his popular con- 
-orts this year as well as his educational 
-oneerts given at a small fee in school 
auditoriums. 

Mr. Sokoloff has been quoted as say- 
ing that the story of his musical career 
is the story of his life. Not only that, 
but to go back further, heredity and en- 
vironment, two potent factors in the life 
of everyone, instead of pulling other 
ways, as is often the case, especially 
with artists, both assisted in shaping his 
destiny as a musician. 

Born near Kieff, Russia, where his 
family for generations had devoted their 
lives to the promotion and interpretation 
of music, he lived in a musical atmos- 
phere from his birth and became a vio- 
linist when still a small child, playing 
in public with success at an early age. 
When twelve years old he came to 
America, and a year later won a scholar- 
ship at the Yale School of Music, where 
he stayed for two years, and then went 
to New York for further study. 

At seventeen he was one of the first 
violins in the Boston Symphony under 
Gericke and, winning the friendship of 
Charles Martin Loeffler, had the advan- 
tage of close association with him. 
Loeffler gave him lessons on the violin, 
but it was in their many talks together, 
Mr. Sokoloff says, that his musical taste 
was shaped by Loeffler in a way that 
no mere teacher could have done. “I 
owe Loeffler a debt that it would be im- 
possible to express in words,” he said. 

After four years in the Boston Sym- 


phony he went to Europe, and in London 
was given the privilege by Nikisch, then 
the conductor of the London Symphony, 
of attending his rehearsals as well as con- 
certs. Later he went to Paris, where, at 
the Schola Cantorum, he was a pupil of 
d’Indy. On his return to America he 
became concertmaster of the Russian 
Symphony and going back to Europe the 
following season, was heard in concert 
in London and Paris. While in the latter 
city he was telegraphed for from Man- 
chester, England, to superintend the mu- 
sic in some special performances which 
Miss Horniman was putting on at her 
theater in that city. He had an orches- 
tra picked from the Hallé Orchestra and 
the productions met with such success 
that they were taken to London and 
given at the Court Theater. 

From Manchester Mr. Sokoloff went 
to San Francisco, where he was con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
from 1914 to 1917, when he went abroad 
in the interest of the families of French 
musicians at the front. His investi- 
gations of the pitiable state of many of 
the families, communicated to his wife, 
who was then in New York, resulted in 
the formation of the American Friends 
of Musicians in France, which did so 
much to alleviate conditions there. Mr. 
Sokoloff was also induced to join the 
ranks of musicians who were entertain- 
ing the American soldiers, and he played 
at more than fifty concerts in barracks 
and hospitals. 

In the spring of 1918 he returned to 
America and gave a concert in Carnegie 
Hall with an orchestra assembled for the 
purpose. The following day he was en- 
gaged by telephone to go to Cincinnati 
to conduct the summer concerts of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra. During this period 
he was asked to outline his ideas of the 
possibilities of the orchestra in civic de- 
velopment at the State of Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Convention. The delegate from 
Cleveland to this convention was Adella 
Prentiss Hughes, who had for a number 
of years been an influential factor in the 


musical life of that city. On her return 
to Cleveland Mrs. Hughes spoke of Mr. 
Sokoloff’s address with such enthusiasm 
that he was asked to repeat it before the 
Cleveland Musical Arts Association. His 
ideas met with the complete approval of 
the association and he was at once en- 
gaged to form and conduct the Cleveland 
Symphony, which is now about to start 
its fourth year and which, since its in- 
ception, has been carried along on the 
lines laid down by Mr. Sokoloff at its 
beginning, and from which the board of 
directors has never asked him to deviate. 

Mr. Sokoloff has just returned from a 
summer in Europe, where he went in 
search of novelties as well as for recrea- 
tion. Out of a large number of new 
works he found only a few of any par- 
ticular interest and these he will present 
during the season in Cleveland and on 


tour. The orchestra will give 111 con- 
certs this season during twenty-eight 
weeks. Most of these will be in Cleve- 


land, but various towns in Ohio and ad- 
jacent states will be visited. The last 
five weeks of the orchestra’s season will 
be devoted to a southern tour of three 
weeks’ duration, and two weeks at 
various festivals. During the Cleveland 
season, besides the numerous concerts 
given in schools, there will be a number 
in industrial buildings and in other such 
places in pursuance of Mr. Sokoloff’s 
policy of popularizing orchestral music. 
A new feature will be a Music Memory 
Contest, the first in the country spon- 
sored by a symphonic organization. 
Concerts will also be given by dis- 
tinguished orchestral bodies from other 
cities under the auspices of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. J. A. H. 


New Composition by H. Waldo Warner 
to be Played by Londoners 


H. Waldo Warner, viola player of the 
London String Quartet, whose Trio 
which won the 1921 Coolidge prize, is to 
be played at the Coolidge Festival in 
Pittsfield, Mass., has just completed a 
new work for string quartet. It is called 
“The Fairy Suite,” and will be heard 
for the first time, when the Quartet gives 
its first New York concert this season 
at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 5. 


Martin, Back from 
Abroad, Will Sing 
in Chicago Opera 
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36 West 73 


B. J. Parker, Manager 








ing singers, 


Percy Rector Stephens 


stands out today as a true teacher. 


B ECAUSE of his artistry in music, 


and because of his skill in develop- 











© Underwood & Underwood 
Riccardo Martin, American Tenor 


Riccardo Martin, American tenor, was 
among recent arrivals from Europe, hav- 
ing returned on the Berengaria last week. 
Mr. Martin, who was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, is to be heard with the Chicago 
forces this season. Besides his operatic 
work he will undertake a concert tour, 
which he will open on Oct. 6. 





Mrs. Page Leaves Fund for Music School 
in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 26.—The Chicago 
Orchestral Association receives $50,000 
under the will of Florence Lathrop Page, 
wife of Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, former 
United States Ambassador to England. 
This money, which has been bequeathed 
as a memorial to her brother, Bryan 
Lathrop, is to be used to establish a 
Public School of Music. The will of 
Mrs. Page, who died in Washington on 
June 6, was filed for probate on Satur- 
day, Sept. 24. 


Raisa, Gigli and Rimini in South 
American Premiére of “Piccolo Marat” 








Mascagni’s “Piccolo Marat” was pro- 
duced with exceptional success in Buenos 
Aires on Sept. 20 by the Mocchi Com- 
pany. Beniamino Gigli in the title réle 
and Rosa Raisa as Marietta received a 
great ovation after their duet in the sec- 
ond act. Giacomo Rimini sang the un- 
grateful réle of Orco. According to re- 
ports received in New York recently, 
there were more than forty curtain calls 
for the principals during the perform- 
ance. 


Edmond Clément to Give Two Recitals in 
the United States 


The visit to North America of Edmond 
Clément, the French tenor, will be limited 
to one month and will be made under the 
auspices of the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts. After appearing in the province 
of Quebec, he will give two recitals in 
the United States—one in Boston on 
Oct. 22, and the other in New York, at 
Aeolian Hall, on Oct. 24. 





New “Thais” by British Composer 
Succeeds at Premiére 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, Sept. 
23.—A short opera, “Thais and 
Talmaee,” by Colin McLeod Camp- 
bell, had a highly successful 
premiére last week, when it was 


produced here by the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company as a_ curtain 
raiser. The story of the opera 


deals with the love of the courtesan 
and priest, showing how the love of 
Thais ennobles her, while the 
Priest, succumbing to _ physical 
charms, is debased. For the salva- 
tion of both Thais kills herself and 


her lover. The music written, it is 
said in dramatic vein, and influ- 
enced by Wagner, is most effec- 
tive, and its fine reception here 


augurs well for the success of the 
work when it is produced in Lon- 
don during the coming Car! Rosa 
season. 
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Lenora Sparkes Arrives 
for Tour in America 
After English Vacation 











Lenora Sparkes, Enjoying Her Vaca- 
tion, Is Smiling Beneath a Prize Apple 
Tree at Her Mother’s Home, the Manor 
House, Bristol, England 


Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, arrived in 
New York by the Empress of India, 
after spending the summer in England. 
She will open her season on Oct. 7 in 
Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, where she will 
give a joint recital with Clarence White- 
hill: On Oct. 11, she will open the Ar- 
tists’ Course at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, and on Oct. 14 will give 
her first Chicago recital in Kimball Hall. 

Miss Sparkes gave a recital in Wig- 
more Hall, London, on Sept. 13, and as 
reported last week, achieved a marked 
success. Her program was almost iden- 
tical to that which she sang in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, late in the spring. 


Too Many Blue Laws Sure to 
Kill Art, Says Victor Herbert 


AUESNSPEQOQLAQIUUQUOUAUOUONUUOUUAUOCYOUANUQUAAUAQOUUUUUGLELEUOGNU0CUUQUAEHORSEEREANUGAGOOA0080008000TREEGASOOOANGOOOOOUOOAU UG OGUUOOOOONONONGNGaNOOO OU AOOUOEONEONGGOUEEOOOQOOCQCOOGEEEOT OOO OTA SUE ETE 


ASHINGTON, Sept. 26.—Victor 
Herbert, the composer and orches- 
tra leader, who is conducting the or- 
chestra of the Rialto motion picture thea- 


ter here this week, believes that puritan- 
ical preachments, habits and modes of liv- 
ing are not conducive to brilliancy—that 
great ideas are not born and nourished 
under such influences, and that brilliancy 
was never akin to narrowness of mind. 

Mr. Herbert made this statement in 
referring to what is vrobably one of the 
real innovations of the season, where he, 
an eminent composer, hailed by many as 
America’s greatest living writer of mu- 
sic, brings his art to the movies. 

“As my appearance here is hailed as 
somewhat out of the ordinary,” said Mr. 
Herbert, “and as the results are being 
watched by musical and theatrical inter- 
ests in New York and elsewhere, perhaps 
I may be permitted to explair just why 
I consented to make such a departure 
from the ordinary. It is this: I believe 
that the people when they come to know 
the good, will always cherish it. All 
they need is to have the good things of 


life brought to their attention. The good 
will always triumph. So it remains for 
us to do all in our power to give the 
people the best that is in us. Once they 
learn to differentiate between high-class 
and low-class stuff, whether it is in mu- 
sic or the other arts, that is all there is 
to it. 

“T do not believe that the greatest ef- 
forts of our creative minds will be put 
forth under too much restraint, under 
puritanical rules and regulations, under 
the killing influence of laws that are 
against the basic instincts of nature. 
The great minds of literature were not 
subjected to such narrow-mindedness. 
The classics that have come down to us 
from the master minds of all time were 
not conceived and given to the world in 
any such setting as that planned by those 
fanatics who strive to shape the des- 
tinies of others under the repelling slo- 
gan: “Thou shalt not!” Personally, I am 
against such encroachments on human 
liberty, because I believe that art and 
literature and music, and all the world of 
creative endeavor, will suffer if this puri- 
tanism is carried too far.” A. T. M. 





GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 





Institution Under Dr. Carl’s Director- 
ship Will Begin New Term 
on Oct. 11 

For its twenty-third year, beginning 
on Oct. 11, the Guilmant Organ School 
has prepared a plan of work, outlined 
in the new catalog, intended to cover 
every requisite for an organist’s educa- 
tion. During the coming season at this 
institution founded by William C. Carl 
under the presidency of the late Alex- 
andre Guilmant, particular stress is_ to 
be laid on improvisation, service-playing 
and choir-conducting. Dr. Carl will have 
charge of the organ department and 
will receive a limited number of pri- 
vate pupils. He will also direct classes 
in the accompaniment of the church 
service, registration, conducting and re- 
cital playing. Clement R. Gale, Warren 


IN TWENTY-THIRD YEAR 


R. Hedden, Howard Duffield, Willard Irv- 
ing Nevins, Lillian Ellegood Fowler, 
Lewis C. Odell and Charles Schlette will 
teach harmony, counterpoint, composi- 
tion, orchestration, hymnology, musical 
diction, keyboard work, general musi- 
cal knowledge, musical history, organ 
construction, organ tuning, the training 
of boys’ voices, the accompaniment of 
standard oratorios, etc. Practice facili- 
ties have been arranged for in varicus 
parts of the city. Dr. Carl makes a 
special effort to secure positions for 
students as soon as they are capable of 
filling them. 

There have been many applicants for 
the free scholarships offered to deserv- 
ing young men and women by the Hon. 
and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer. The 
contest was open until the end of Sep- 
tember, and the examinations will be 
held on Oct. 7, just prior to the reopen- 
ing of the school. Dr. Carl returned 
from the mountains late in September. 


eee 


Adirondack Vacation 


Is Prelude to Season 
of Yeatman Griffit! 











Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Pictured 
a ta Summer Camp in the Adiron- 
acks 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith hav. 
returned to New York from a vacation 
of six weeks, and have reopened their 
studio in West Eighty-second Street. 
After a busy year, they went off to a 
summer camp on Lake Chateaugay, in 
the heart of the Adirondacks. There 
they enjoyed a complete rest and change 
of scene, and have returned to begin th 
new season thoroughly refreshed. 





Michael H. McCormack, concert singer, 
of Boston, has left for Italy, where he 
will enter the Royal Conservatory. Mr. 
McCormack was formerly a member of 
the Boston police force. His voice is 
said by competent judges to promise an 
operatic career. 














Music by 
JAMES G. 
MacDERMID 
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SACRAMENT 


A Love Song 


If 1 could have a certain treasure rare, 


Poem by 
ELIZABETH 
JACOBI 


Build it a shrine,and wor - ship 


Copyright MCMXITS by James G. MacDermid 


I'd place it in a cas-ket wondrous fair, 


a 


If I could have yourheart to an-swer mine, 


= : 





International Copyright Secured 


Copyright transferred MCMXXI to Forster Music Pub_, Ino, Chicago 


It is not often a composer’s privilege to write such a song as ‘‘Sacrament,” 
The author of the lines, with greatest delicacy, has pointed to a Sacred 
rite as the aspiration of the human sentiment, if not the ultimate. Mr. Mac 
Dermid has discerned the finer meaning and has produced a song, which if 
he had written no other, would bring him enduring fame Published in 4 keys. 


FORSTER 
MUSIC PUBLISHER INC 
235 SOUTH WABASH AVE 
QncaGo 
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Contralto 
’ 
Press Notices 


NEW YORK SUN 
“Disclosed a very sweet voice, no little intelligence and much 
musical feeling.”—William J. Henderson. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“Mildred Bryars displayed a low voice of good quality and 
commanding style.’’—Richard Aldrich. 


NEW YORK EVG. SUN 


“Offered the youth of a good natural voice. . . . The 
voice is there and her program was well chosen.’’—Gilbert W. 


Gabriel. 
NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 


“Disclosed a well-trained and equipped voice. Elicited the 
hearty approval of her hearers.”—St. John Brennon. 


Respectfully refers to 


MERRITT A. ALFRED, Hartford Choral Society. 
JOHN G. BRUBAKER, Lancaster Symphony Orchestra. 
WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN, Maine Festivals. 

ISSAC B. CLARK, Waterbury Choral Society. 
GEORGE S. DREW, Lowell Choral Society. 

E. G. HOOD, Nashua Festivals. 

AGIDE JACCHIA, Boston Cecelia Society. 

E. H. KNERR, Reading Choral Society. 

N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Philadelphia Mendelssohn Club. 
JOHN W. PHILLIPS, Harrisburg Apollo Club. 
BERRICK SCHLOSS, Providence Glee Club. 
HARRISON M. WILD, Chicago Apollo Club. 


Exclusive Direction: 


WALTER ANDERSON 
62 W. 45 ST. NEW YORK CITY 














Dr. Hollis Dann Has New Plans 
for Pennsylvania School Music 
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State-wide Scheme to Train 
Teachers — Special Atten- 
tion Proposed for Elemen- 
tary Grades—Definite At- 
tainment in Music Required 
for Graduation from 
Normal Schools 


oe PA., Sept. 20.—State- 
wide plans for the improvement of 
music in the schools of Pennsylvania are 
announced by Dr. Hollis Dann, Director 
of Music. The State proposes to do for 
music what it is doing for other major 
subjects in the curriculum, according to 
Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, State Superin- 
tendent of Public instruction. 

Doctor Dann, who was formerly head 


of the department of music at Cornell 
University, states that the new plans will 
provide for the training of grade and 
rural teachers in music in the normal 
schools, higher standards for the music 
supervisors, a music syllabus for the 
elementary schools, including a special 
outline for the one-teacher rural school; 
a syllabus for the high schools, including 
a working plan for the crediting of high 
school courses in music and credit for 
the outside study of the piano, violin and 
other. orchestral instruments with pri- 
vate teachers, and the promotion of com- 
munity music throughout the State with 
the public schools as a center. 

Inasmuch as daily instruction in music 
in the elementary schools is given by 
the grade teachers, the preparation of 
these teachers is considered by Doctor 
Dann to be the most urgent and impor- 
tant part of his work. Consequently he 
and his two assistants, Selma Konold 
and Clara F. Sanford, are giving especial 
attention to the thirteen normal schools. 
The State now requires a definite en- 
trance requirement in music, and to sat- 
isfy this a test is given at entrance to 
the normal school. A teacher who fails 
to pass this entrance requirement will 
attend a special daily class during the 
first semester. 

Music is to be a part of the regular 





Dr. Hollis Dann, Director of Music in 
Pennsylvania Schools 


curriculum during each term through- 
out the entire course. A definite attain- 
ment in music for graduation is required. 
A teacher failing to satisfy this require- 
ment may receive her diploma with the 
following legend written upon it: “Not 
qualified to teach music.” Two music 
teachers instead of one are now em- 
ployed in each of the normal schools 
and give their entire time to the train- 
ing of teachers in music. 

During the nine weeks’ summer term 
which closed on Aug. 20 more than 6000 
teachers were enrolled in the music 
classes in the thirteen normal schools 
and seven colleges offering music courses 
for grade teachers. All elementary 
teachers’ certificates in Pennsylvania 
now include music as one of the require- 
ments. 

For the training of supervisors of mu- 
sic a three-year course has been estab- 
lished at the Indiana, Pa., State Normal 
School, with a large and efficient faculty 
of specialists in public school music. 
Teachers completing this course will re- 
ceive a permanent State supervisor’s 
certificate. 

A State-wide Music Competition Fes- 
tival is to be promoted. L. H. H. 





PLAN DANTE CELEBRATIONS 





National Committee Arranges Material 
for Use Throughout Country 


Extensive plans to celebrate’ the 
Dante Centenary are now under way 
in New York under the leadership of the 


National Dante Committee, of which the 
Contessa Irene di Robilant is assistant 
secretary. The committee has arranged 
and gathered much material for the use 
of schools and institutions throughout 
the country, and in New York the cele- 
bration, which will last through October, 
is to culminate in a pageant at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, when Italian music 
will be presented, ranging from works 
of Palestrina to those of modern writers. 

A pageant, “The Perfect Pilgrim,” has 
been prepared by the committee to be 
used throughout. the United States and 
for more authentic presentations of the 
work, slides and articles on the customs 
and dress of the Dante period have been 
prepared. 





Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Jacobi 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 

Frederick Jacobi on Wednesday, Sept. 


14. He is to be named Frederick Arthur. 
Mr. Jacobi is known as one of the most 


gifted of this country’s composers, his 
symphonic poem “The Eve of St. Agnes” 
after Keats having been produced by 
the National Symphony last season un- 
der Bodanzky. Mr. Jacobi is a highly 
accomplished pianist, having appeared 
season before last in joint recital in New 
York with Michel Penha, ’cellist. 





Concert for German Relief Given in 
New York 


A campaign to realize $3,000,000 for 
the German Quaker Children’s Relief 
was inaugurated with a concert given 


in the Lexington Theater, New York, on 
Sept. 23. A Wagnerian program was 
presented by a large orchestra under the 
leadership of Arnold Volpe. Robert 
Maitland, baritone, sang the “Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser” and “Wotan’s 
Farewell” from “Walkie.” 





Herma Menth Plays at Lexington The- 
ater, New York 


Herma Menth, pianist, played the solo 
part in a performance of the Liszt E 


Flat Concerto at a recent concert in the 
series conducted by Arnold Volpe at the 
Lexington Theatre. Being recalled, she 
gave her own arrangement of “The Blue 
Danube.” 








MR. GEORGE HAMLIN 


Instruction in Every Detail of Artistic Singing 


Will resume teaching for the winter term 
about November 1 at 


1070 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Address for particulars and appointments until Nov. Ist: 


Post Box 56, LAKE PLACID, N, Y. 
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Montreal Theatrical Producer Asks Fed- 
eration to Rescind Order— 
By-Law Upheld 


The question of relations between the 
musicians’ unions of different countries 
was raised last week, in the decision of 
the American Federation of Musicians 
that a British union musician is not eligi- 
ble to work with Federation musicians 
in Montreal. The principal Canadian 
cities have locals affiliated with the na- 
tional body of the United States, to 
which all theater musicians belong. A 
Montreal theatrical producer, George F. 
Driscoll, recently arranged for the pro- 
duction of a play by a company from 
London, and engaged as conductor a 
British orchestra leader by the name of 
Culrick. According to reports from 
Canadian sources, the case may be 
brought to the attention of official 
Washington. 

A request by telegraph that the order 
against the British musician be rescinded 
could not be complied with, according to 
a statement issued on Sept. 26 by Joseph 
N. Weber, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians. Mr. Weber 
said: “The Federation has more then a 
thousand locals in the United States and 
Canada, all bound by the organic laws of 
the body. One of these is that no Fed- 
eration musician will work with a non- 
Federation player or director. In my 
reply to Mr. Driscoll I merely explained 
this law. The president of the Federa- 
tion has no authority to set aside any 
law of the body. Much less should a 
non-member, regardless of national and 
civic allegiances, be able to do so.” The 
by-law of the organization, it is ex- 
plained, concerns conductors of theater 
a and not those of symphonic 
odies. 





Marguerite Ringé on Southern Tour 


_ CHARLOTTE, N. C., Sept. 20.—Appear- 
ing as a member of a quartet on a pro- 
gram with the New York City Band, A. 
H. Nussbaum, director, Marguerite 
Ringo, soprano, was heard here for the 
first time this season in one of the con- 
certs given in connection with the Made- 
in-Carolinas Exposition. The other 
members of the quartet were Charlotte 


Peegé, contralto; Charles Troxell, tenor, 
and Frank Cuthbert, bass-baritone. Ola 
Gulledge was the accompanist. The 
warmth and brilliance of Miss Ringo’s 
voice were particularly commented on. 
Her appearances here are incidental to a 
tour which will take her through South 
as well as North Carolina and Georgia, 
Alabama, Texas and California. 





“Rheingold” to Be Presented in Paris 


The initial performance of “Rhein- 
gold” in Paris, which is scheduled for 
production soon, has brought terror to 
three Rhine maidens who are to sing 
while suspended twenty-five feet above 
the stage. Fourteen thousand yards of 
steel cable costing 130,000 francs, have 
been used to form a hoop to support 
the sirens, says a copyright dispatch 
to the New York World. “Rheingold,” 
though frequently produced in the 
French provinces, has never been given 
in Paris. 





Compositions Selected for Buffalo Fes- 
tival 


Among the choral music for male 
voices to be presented at the Buffalo 


Festival are Cecil Forsyth’s “The 
Lawyer’s Invocation to Spring” and 
Howard D. McKinney’s “The Holy 


Mother Sings.” Other works announced 
are Deems Taylor’s “The Rivals” and A. 
Walter Kramer’s “Song Without 
Words,” both to be sung by Estelle Lieb- 
ling, soprano; and Gena Branscombe’s 
“In My Heart There Lives a Song,” 
which will be sung by Arthur Hackett, 
tenor. All of these are published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. 





Mme. Walska to Sue for Divorce 


Mme. Ganna Walska is to sue Alex- 
ander Smith Cochran, her husband, for 
divorce, according to reports received 
from Paris. Mme. Walska, who de- 
parted from this country suddenly last 
year, on the eve of her début with the 
Chicago Opera Association, is also re- 
ported to have sought a place in the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. Further re- 
ports also indicate that on her return 
to America, Mme. Walska will be taken 
into the ranks of the Chicago Opera. It 
is not yet stated whether Mme. Walska 
will bring her divorce suit abroad or in 
America, but it is said that Mr. Cochran 
will bring a counter suit. 


SIXTH DANTE CENTENARY 
CELEBRATED IN BOSTON 





National Society Pays Tribute to Poet 
with Memorial Performance of 
Italian Music 


Boston, Sept. 24.—The sixth centen- 
ary of the death of Dante was com- 
memorated by the Boston branch of the 
Dante National Society at Symphony 
Hall on Sept. 14. It was a singular 
tribute to music, for the executive com- 
mittee of the society arranged dn im- 
pressive program in which music played 
as great a part as eloquent addresses, 


one in Italian by Dr. Brindisi and an- 
other in English by Professor Charles 
H. Grandgent. 

For the rest, the program was de- 
voted chiefly to music, orchestral and 
vocal. <A large orchestra, under the 
capable direction of G. V. Palladino, 
gave a performance of three orchestral 
compositions. A men’s chorus of 100 
voices, directed by B. Guckenberger, 
sang several numbers. Through the 
courtesy of -Mr. Gallo, of the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, two of his 
artists appeared in solos and in a duet. 
Bianca Saroya, soprano, sang. the 
“Ballatella” from “Pagliacci” and Giu- 
seppe Corallo, tenor, sang selections 
from “Carmen,” “Rigoletto” and “Pa- 
gliacci.” Both singers later appeared in 
a duet from “Carmen.” H. L. 





Daughter Born to Mr. and Mrs. Walter 


Golde 


A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Golde on Saturday, Sept. 24, in 
New York. The report on Monday of 
this week was that mother and child 
were getting along nicely. The baby 
will be named Doris Lavinia Golde. 





Marie Mikova Returns to New York 


Marie Mikova, Czech pianist, is among 
the artists who have recently returned 
to New York. Miss Mikova will appear 
in several private musicales prior to her 
first New York recital of the season, at 
the Town Hall on Dec. 6. Immediately 
after this she will leave on a concert tour 
which wil) take her as far West as 
Omaha, Neb. 
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With the cheers of her brilliant substitution for Levitski (when on the occasion of his 
defection with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, she rose out of the audience 
and without preparation or preamble played the programmed concerto) still ringing 
in her ears, Olga Steeb again came spectacularly to the fore recently at Hollywood 
replacing the announced soloist Godowsky. 


RESULT 


Olga Steeb last night swept the big gathering at the Hollywood High School to 4 
She achieved the interpretive heights which have 
justified her election as one of the most brilliant and poised artists on the American 
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Los Angeles Examiner. 
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Olga Steeb is available in recital; also on tour with the Griffes Group 
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CHICAGO ARTISTS FORM 
MINIATURE ORCHEST?): 4 





With Delamarter as Conductor, \. ». 
bers of Stock Forces Organize Sm; 
Symphony for Concert Work 
CHICAGO, ILL., Sept. 26.—A new 
cert orchestra of limited size, to pre 


works of the classic répertoire, 


adapted to performance by the |: 
modern orchestras, has been organ °¢; 
here. Its personnel will be compose. 5; 
members of the Chicago Symphony, |) 
Frederick Stock, conductor, and Fru. 
erick J. Wessels, manager of the s: 1. 
phony, are said to have lent the new «y+. 
ganization their endorsement. It wil! be 
under the leadership of Eric Delamar er. 


assistant conductor of the Chicago S\m- 
phony. 

The string body will number «| 
fourteen instruments; one each of the 
woodwind families is represented; two 
horns, one trumpet, one trombone, and 
one general percussion player comp|ecte 
the list. Other instruments, such as the 
harp, piano and celesta may be added 
when desired for extra effects. Although 
small, this ensemble cannot be confused 
with chamber music groups, as its for- 
mation is purely on orchestral lines. 

The plan for a smaller orchestia has 
long been contemplated by Chicago mu- 
sicians, and several composers of na- 
tional reputation have become interested 
in writing for it. David Stanley Smith, 
dean of music at Yale University, has 
completed a symphony for the first pro- 
gram. Novelties by Leo Sowerby, Mr. 
Delamarter and several others are ex- 
pected, and also a score from England. 
The completeness of this orchestra in 
its tonal resources offers a rich field for 
the creation of new music, and the re- 
vival of forgotten classics, while its lim- 
ited size makes it possible for the organi- 
zation to appear in cities which can- 
not afford the expense of a modern sym- 
phony. me ©. D. 





Many Return Engagements for Carolina 
Lazzari 


Carolina Lazzari, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, begins her 
concert tour on Oct. 3 in Denver, giv- 
ing more than twenty concerts during 
October and November, including appear- 
ances in Denver, Col.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Duluth, Minn.; Tulsa, Okla.; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Huntington, W. Va.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Dallas, Tex.; Springfield, Mo.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Trenton, N. J.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Richmond, Va.; Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Toronto, Ont., and Troy, N. Y. 
The schedule shows seventy per cent re- 
engagements. Last year Miss Lazzari’s 
engagements were fifty per cent return 
dates and the increase for this year’s tour 
indicates the success with which she was 
received in her concerts last season. 





German Nationalists Object to Peace 
Eagle in “Lohengrin’s” Presentations 


The old German Imperial Eagle that 
used to adorn the Roman standard in 
presentations of “Lohengrin” at _ the 
Charlottenberg Opera House has been 
changed to a peaceful, dove-like bird of 
the Republican government in recent 
performances. German’ Nationalists, 
according to a copyright dispatch in the 
New York Herald, have become indig- 
nant over this violation of Wagnerian 
tradition and have voiced a_ protest 
against the alleged desecration. 





Philip Gordon Begins Extended Tour 


Philip Gordon, pianist, has 
started out on a tour, which will tota! 
up some forty weeks, with the 
ception of a short period around 


holiday season. He began his season 0” 
Sept. 26 at Kirksville, Mo. Mr. Gordon 
is being heard in Ampico recitals. 
makes player rolls exciusively for th! 
instrument. He has also made an &x- 
clusive phonograph record contract wit 
the U. S. Record Co. who issue t! 
records under the title of Hits La 
These records will be ready for distri 
tion about Oct. 1. 





Add $30 to Fund for Moszkowski 


Two contributions were received +‘ 
week toward the Moszkowski relief fu 
These included $20 from the Wo 
Music Teachers’ Club of Clevela 
Grace Probert, treasurer, and $10 f1 
May C. Stickney of San Diego, Cal. 
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Vienna Opera froman Intimate Angle 


Karl Kriiger, Assistant Conductor to Schalk at Staatsoper, Now in America, Discusses Artists 
and Audiences—Economic Situation Affects Plans and Forces Culture to the Higher 
Baleony—Aristocracy of Mind Sits Aloft While War Profiteers Pour Out Crowns for 
Parquet Seats—Describes Maria Ivogiin and Jeritza as Great Artists and Prophesies 


Success in America. 


“we ists UUGSANAMRRDLALUQUULU ALU ALL IHU 


\LDING the refined gold of art is 
G not always desirable. Where gold 
has turned into paper money with little 
more purchasing power than a Pullman 
car drinking cup, however, art is not 
much endangered. According to Karl 
Kriiger, Assistant Conductor to Schalk 
at the Vienna Staatsoper, now on 
a brief visit to the United States 
and Canada, it is largely the Austrian 
economic situation which makes it im- 
possible to say with certainty what oper- 
atic novelties will be produced during 
the coming season on the boards of this 
famous stage. “Not that we do not do 
our share, so far as opera production 
and performance go” he declared. 


Opera Nightly, Ten Months a Year 


“In one respect the Staatsoper may 
be said to do more than many another 
opera house—it gives opera every night 
in the week, Saturdays and Sundays in- 
cluded, for ten and sometimes eleven 
months of the year. And the attendance 
is excellent, despite the great difference 
in the character of the opera public 
which the war has brought about. Also, 
in spite of our depreciated currency, the 
Vienna Staatsoper has had no deficit this 
past year. Of course, there is a great 
difference in the audiences—not so much 
in the audiences, perhaps, as in their 
place of location at the performances. 
With three scales of prices, and the 





By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 
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highest prices running from 1500 to 1800 
crowns for parquet seats, it stands to 
reason that only the war profiteers, as 
a rule, are able to indulge themselves 
to the extent of buying such seats. The 
more music-loving portion of the public, 
the cultured, intellectual classes, includ- 
ing the professional men, _ scholars, 
scientists, men of letters and so on, 
nowadays all are to be found in the third 
gallery, the highest place in the house. 
Not only do many now sit there who 
formerly would not allow themselves to 
be seen there, for social reasons; but it 
has almost become a sign of distinction 
to be found there. The main body of 
the public is not especially  well- 
mannered. I remember a _ performance 
of ‘Fidelio,’ conducted by Richard 
Strauss, when there was applause 
throughout the playing of the instru- 
mental prelude. Our audiences are 
drawn to the Staatsoper largely by the 
fame of Strauss and Schalk. Nor can 
the blame for the inattention and lack 
of respect shown by the audience at 
many a fine performance be laid to the 
doors of the Viennese alone. Vienna is 
filled with foreigners, ninety per cent of 
whom have no real interest in music, 
though they go to the Staatsoper as a 
matter of course. 


Vienna Students Opera-Lovers 


“If there is any one group of the 
Viennese population which supports the 
opera with almost passionate devotion, 
it is the students at the Vienna Univer- 
sity. Often three will club together, 
when no single one of them has the price 
of a ticket, and buy a ticket in common, 
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each going in for a single act. It takes 
them longer to hear an opera this way, 
but is better than not hearing it at all, 
and is an example of the sacrifices the 
students will make for the sake of music. 

“Typical of our present-day audience 
is an incident which occurred to me in 
connection with a performance of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Ring,’ conducted by Schalk. It 
was a Sunday evening opera, usually at- 
tended largely by the working classes, 
the artistically less cultivated. I.was 
sitting in a first-row orchestra seat 
when, some ten minutes after the cur- 
tain had gone up, an uncouth-looking 
chap beside me said: “When will the 
cabaret begin?” I told him Wagner had 
not allowed for the cabaret in his scores; 
but he repeated his question at the end 
of the first act. Then I explained more 
fully why Wagner, living before the 
eabaret age, had been unable to ‘jazz’ 
up the heroes and gods of Norse mytb- 
ology. He drifted out. At the begin- 
ning of the third act a little serving- 
maid—to whom he had_ undoubtedly 
given his ticket—came in and took the 
vacant seat. But she did not last through 
the “Funeral March.” In the middle of 
it, without wasting further thought on 
Siegfried, she also disappeared. Prob- 
ably, she, too, missed the longed-for 
‘cabaret.’ a 


4 


The Artists at the Staatsoper 


“We have a splendid body of artists 
at the Staatsoper. The orchestra, with 
Schalk—he has often spoken to me of his 
happy days in America !1 the eighties, 
when he conducted at the Metropolitan 
—and Richard Strauss at its head, com- 





Karl Kriiger, Assistant Conductor to 
Schalk at the Vienna Staatsoper 


prises some 130 musicians, nearly all of 
them professors at the conservatories 
and artists of the highest type. The 
matter of substitutes—for in view of the 
comparatively small salaries, and the 
great difficulty of making a living our 
artists have the liberty of securing such 
outside engagements as they can—is 
strictly controlled. Most of the sub- 
stitutes are students at the Vienna Con- 
servatoire, the best and most talented 
of the young players there. Our chorus, 
too, is an excellent one and admirably 
trained. Karl Lutze, the Staatsoper 
choirmaster, is also organist of the 
Hofkapelle. 

“No pains are spared in the prepara- 
tion of a new work. If there is a singie 
singer who is singing his role for the 
first time with a cast which knows its 
parts, we always have a complete or- 
chestra rehearsal for that one individual 
singer alone, the conductor singing or 
whistling the parts which supply the 
context; and, if it is a question of an 
important duet, the singer with whom 
it is to be sung is called in. 


[Continued on page 18] 











RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera Co. for Thirteen Seasons 


ANNOUNCES 
THE REOPENING OF HIS STUDIO 


ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, 1921 
At 309 West 85th Street 


New York City 








VOCAL COACH 


OPERAS, CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO IN ALL MODERN LANGUAGES 


SOME OF THOSE WHO HAVE AND ARE NOW COACHING WITH MR. HAGEMAN ARE: 
Emmy Destinn, Olive Fremstad, Geraldine Farrar, Amparito Farrar, Lucy Gates, Alice Gentle, Mary Kent, Louise Homer, Frieda Hempel, Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Edith Mason, Nellie Melba, Florence Macbeth, Ruth Miller, Greta Masson, Hara Onuki, Margaret Ober, Marie Rappold, Marcia Van Dresser, Pasquale 
Amato, Lucca Botta, Alessandro Bonci, Rafaelo Diaz, Orville Harrold, William Wade Hinshaw, Herman Jadlowker, Riccardo Martin, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Basil Ruysdael, Antonio Scotti, Johannes Sembach, etc. 


ACCOMPANIST 


IN ORDER TO SECURE MR. HAGEMAN’S SERVICES AS ACCOMPANIST AT RECITALS 


DATES SHOULD BE RESERVED NOW 


AS AN ACCOMPANIST, MR. HAGEMAN HAS ENJOYED THE REPUTATION OF BEING 
ASSOCIATED WITH AND ACCOMPANYING THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS: 
Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie Braslau, Inez Barbour, Anna Case, Julia Claussen, Emmy Destinn, Lois Ewell, Olive Fremstad, Geraldine Farrar, 
Amparito Farrar, Lucy Gates, Thelma Given, Jeanne Gordon, Mabel Garrison, Louise Homer, Frieda Hempel, Mary Kent, Margaret Matzenauer, Edith Mason, 
Nellie Melba, Florence Macbeth, Ruth Miller, Greta Masson, Claudia Muzio, Nina Morgana, Hara Onuki, Marie Rappo!d, Leonora Sparkes, Marie Sundelius, 
Evelyn Scotney, Marcia VanDresser, Pasquale Amato, Lucca Botta, Giulio Crimi, Rafaelo Diaz, Mischa Elman, William Wade Hinshaw, Orville Harrold, 
Herman Jadlowker, Pablo Casals, Jan Kubelik, Fritz Kreisler, Morgan Kingston, Riccardo Martin, Jose Mardones, Giovanni Martinelli, Albert Spalding, 
Antonio Scotti, Efrem Zimbalist, and Renato Zanelli, etc. 


MR. HAGEMAN ACCEPTS PUPILS FOR THE STUDY OF THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING 


Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie Braslau, Inez Barbour, Anna Case, 














STUDIO 309 WEST 85th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Applications Addressed, M. MYERS, Secretary 
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Telephone Schuyler 3233 
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Nellie Kouns Married, 
but Will Continue 
_ Her Career as Singer 
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Nellie Kouns, Who Was Married Quietly 
in Buffalo to Sherman Culver Ams- 
den, of Chicago, on Sept. 10 


Nellie Kouns, concert soprano, was 
married to Sherman Culver Amsden, ad- 
vertising manager for J. W. Ball & Co., 
Chicago, on Sept. 10. In order to es- 
cape the more public wedding which her 
family had planned, Miss Kouns and 
her sister Sara went to Buffalo, where 
the ceremony was quietly performed in 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. The bride 
and bridegroom spent a brief honeymoon 
in motoring in Canada. 

Nellie and Sara Kouns, who are daugh- 
ters of the late Charles W. Kouns, for- 
mer general manager of the Santa Fe 
Railroad, studied abroad and made their 
début at a joint recital in Chicago. The 
beauty of their voices and the style of 
their ensemble singing gained them a 
headline position in vaudeville. They 
were first heard in New York a few sea- 
sons back at the Palace Theater, and 
won such success that their original 
booking of one week was tripled, and 
they returned several times afterward. 
They have also sung in Paris and in 
London, where they fulfilled two ex- 
tended engagements at the London Co- 
liseum. Of late, they have devoted their 
attention to concert work. Miss Kouns 
does not propose to allow her marriage 
to interfere with her musical career. 





Palmgren to Play His Own Works in 
New York Recital with Grainger 


Selim Palmgren, the Finnish com- 


York début, in joint recital with Percy 
Grainger, in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 4, will play a program of 
his own piano compositions. Notable in 
the list will be a suite for two pianos, 
“The Masked Ball,” which he will play 
with Mr. Grainger. 





An Intimate View 
of Vienna’s Opera 
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Schalk, Richard Mayr and Piccaver 


“Schalk, like various others of the 
great German conductors, is a doctor of 
philosophy, a man of the widest culture, 
a linguist and a writer. In his musical 
essays and articles he has always em- 
phasized the place music should hold in 
folk and natisnal life. He is very popu- 
lar with his orchestra, and there is some- 
thing amiably patriarchal in his manner 
of handling his men. Richard Mayr, 


the Austrian bass, is one of the out- 
standing figures among the singers at 
the Staatsoper. Michael Bohnen is very 
versatile, and dominates the stage in such 
roles as Escamillo in ‘Carmen’ and Oche 
in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’; and when he 
sings a small and ordirarily insignifi- 
cant réle he gives it a novel prominence 
and interest. He did this recently in 
the small part of the Black Huntsman 
in Weber’s ‘Freischiitz. He has a 
wonderful voice and is a splendid actor, 
and his versatility is shown by his great 
success in the motion pictures. I saw 
him not long ago in some adventure film, 
an Oriental subject, and enjoyed him 
immensely. He has no regular engage- 
ment, for he will only sing as a ‘guest’ 
singer at the Staatseper, or anywhere 
else, and we are always glad to get him. 
Sometimes years pass without his sing- 
ing a note in opera. Richard Mayr’s 
memory is so great that at a rehearsal he 
can sing practically all the réles in any 
opera. Piccaver, one of our most popu- 
lar tenors, is an American. He sings 
Italian opera most frequently and—I 
have heard his records—registers ex- 
tremely well, which does not always fol- 
low in the case of a good singer. 


Ivogiin and Jeritza 


“These two, both of whom are coming 
to the United States, are probably our 
greatest singers. Maria Ivogiin is a 
member of an old Bavarian noble family, 
and has formed her stage name from a 
contraction of her family name—(Iv)a 
v(o)n (Giin) ter. She studied at the 
Vienna Conservatoire and, what is very 
rare, came directly from the Conserva- 


heard her in Arlane, I thought if a flaut- 
ist could only play as she sang, he would 
have a marvelous technique. Bruno 
Walter, now in Munich, is said to have 
discovered her great vocal talent. She 
is very popular, both on the operatic 
and on the recital stage, though she is 
first and foremost a dramatic artist. 
Mme. Jeritza, I was told in Vienna, 
ought to achieve a sensational success in 
New York. She is a beautiful woman: 
a Geraldine Farrar, a Mary Garden and 
a Calvé rolled into one. Like some of 
your own famous artists, she is of 
humble origin, being the daughter of a 
janitor in the Bohemian town of Olmutz, 
a fact which reflects all the more credit 
on her astonishing rise to operatic fame. 
Since she has a most aristocratic air 
and the manners of a princess on the 
stage, she totally disproves the theory 
that blue blood is an essential for per- 
sonal distinction. 

“The season begins in September, but 
I can tell you practically nothing as to 
our operatic novelties. While the sing- 
ers at the Staatsoper are forbidden to 
accept cabaret engagements, no matter 
how highly paid, they may augment their 
incomes by ‘guest’ performances and 
recitals. This makes it almost impos- 
sible to fix réles in advance or decide 
on new operas. We may have six sing- 
ers for a cast, and the absolutely neces- 
sary seventh one may be missing. Our 
conductors are in the same boat, and 
cannot well dispense with their ‘guest’ 
work. I think it likely that we will 
have a great deal of Mozart this coming 
season. Strauss has a cult for Mozart 
and is gradually rehearsing and present- 
ing all the leading Mozart operas, and 
giving wonderful productions of them. 
Last season’s performances of ‘Fidelio’ 
and ‘Cosi fan tutte’ were really excep- 
tional. -It is possible, too, that one of 
our novelties will be a Schreker opera, 
though which one I cannot tell. But 
whatever we do will, I think, be well 
done, for we have the conductors, the 
singers, the musicians and, above all, 
the zea] and spirit which insure artistic 
success.” 





Comes After Remarkable 
European Successes 


Huberman 


A child prodigy who lived up to and 
exceeded his youthful promise is Broni- 
slaw Huberman, the Polish violinist, who 
makes his first American appearance as 
a mature artist at Carnegie Hall on 
Monday evening, Oct. 17. Huberman’s 
success in Europe has been exceptional. 
So great was the demand for his recitals 
during the past season that he estab- 
lished what is probably a record by 
appearing 100 times between Sept. 17, 
1920, and April 1, 1921. 





Harold Land, baritone, has been en- 
gaged as soloist by the Pittsburgh Cho- 





poser-pianist, when he makes his New  toire to the Staatsoper. When I first ral Society for its concert on Feb. 14. 
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Ten of Sergei Klibansky’s pupils gave a recital at the Cornish 

School, last evening, marking the close of his second season here 

as guest vocal teacher. 

One thing may safely be said, all of his pupils have one feature in 
common, that is, an ease in singing that is most commendable and 
KA 7 : r “pa pat 
e another striking ‘feature is the pleasing diction, the enunciation 
3 and phrasing being excellent. The theatre was packed by an en- 
Ee eet : ; 

5 thusiastic audience. —Post Intelligencer, August 27, 1921 
Ry Seattle, Wash. 
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ARTURO 


BONUCE 


“‘The Paganini 


of 
The ’Cello”’ 


POLE 


* 





Delicacy of Style— Fine- 

ness of Tone—Immaculate 

Phrasing Poise—Dignity— 
Grace—Charm—Poetic 


Entire New York Press Unanimous 


‘For delicacy of style, for exquisite fine- 
ness of tone, his solo playing recalled 
the subtle orchestral nuances of 
another Arturo (Toscanini), lately a guest 
here.’’—W. B. Chase, NV. Y. Times, 


“It was a genuine pleasure to hear a young 
artist who knew how to make the ’cello sing 
all the time, and who played music- 
ally and without affectations or 
mannerisms.’’—N. Y. Herald. 


“His swifter passages were always unusual 
for the grace of phrasing he could put into 
them, and the slower ones found 
him poetical—and very much a musi- 
cian.’’—Gilbert Gabriel, The Sun. 


“This young Italian ’cellist plays with 
Singular sympathy and insight, bringing to 
a difficult program a fine seriousness and ab- 
sence of affectation.’-—N. Y. Evening Mail. 


“While the ’cello is more a bass than a 
treble instrument, Mr. Bonucci made 
it sound as nearly like a violin 
as possible. There was poise and a cer- 
tain appropriate dignity to his playing.’’— 
Paul Morris, Evening Telegram. 


“Mr. Bonucci disclosed a tone that was 
smooth, sweet, fluid and devoid of all thick- 
ness and heaviness. His bowing was wonder 
fully light and elastic, his finger work ex 
ceedingly fluent and his intonation of a 
golden purity. He played sincerely, with 
musical feeling, with grace, with charm.” 
Pitts Sanborn, The Globe. 


‘‘He plays with abundant spirit, a generally 
ingratiating tone and much technical dex 
terity.’’—Irving Weil, Evening Journal. 


‘This young Italian exhibited a rare co! 


mand of the technical resources of his i: 
strument; more, he disclosed an ability t 
make the ’cello sing. He play8 even rapid 


passages interestingly, a quality we 
thought reculiar to Pablo Casals 
alone.”’—W. B. Murray, Brooklyn Da 
Eagle. 


‘*Arturo Bonucci is a player of the finest 
Sensibilities, who brought out his delicat 
and poetical effects without affectation 
monotony, and these effects were made a rio! 
of beauty by the liquid singing quality 
his instrument.’’—-Maurice Halperson, N. 
Staats-Zeitung. 


Owing to His Instantaneous Succ: 
He was Engaged for 10 Concerts f 
the Spring 


TOUR OF GERALDINE FARRAR 


Available for Concert, Recital and 
Orchestral Engagements 


JULES DAIBER 
CONCERT BUREAU 


(Exclusive Management) 


Aeolian Hall New York Cit: 
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ARTISTS IN BOSTON SERIES 


Louis H. Mudgett Announces Engage- 
ments—Theater Orchestra Successful 


PosTON, SEPT. 24.—Louis H. Mudgett, 
manager of Symphony Hall, has secured 
an »nusual array of artists for his Sun- 


day concerts. 

The Mudgett concerts will begin on 
Oct. 2, with Amelita Galli-Curci as the 
attraction. Other artists engaged are 
John MeCormack, Mme. Louise Homer, 
Cora Chase and Efrem Zimbalist. 

Mr. Giles, manager of the Boston 
Stock Company at the St. James Thea- 
ter, has engaged an orchestra of four- 
teen pieces to perform entr’acte music 
for his plays. This step is a bold de- 
parture from the policy maintained by 
most of the dramatic houses in the city, 
some of which have no orchestra while 
others have only from three to five pieces. 
Under the leadership of Charles R, Hec- 
tor, a Boston conductor of discerning 
musical taste, the orchestra has been a 
feature of the productions. Mr. Giles 
is highly gratified with the manner in 
which his patrons have responded to his 
innovation. The St. James Theater Or- 
chestra is contemplating Sunday per- 
formances in nearby towns and will have 
as assisting artists capable soloists of 
Greater Boston. H. L. 








Ernest Schelling to Open His Season 
with Cleveland Recital 


Ernest Schelling, pianist, will open 
his season in a joint recital with Mme. 
Louise Homer in Cleveland on Oct. 25 
in the Masonic Hall. This recital will 
initiate the “Great Artists’ Series,” or- 
ganized by the Fortnightly Club and di- 
rected by Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders. Mr. 
Schelling will give a recital for the 
Music Club of Fredonia, N. Y., on Oct. 
28, and will be the soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony in St. Paul and 
Minneapolis on Nov. 3 and 4. 





Cecil Arden to Sing with Pittsburgh 
Choral Society 

Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metro- 

politan Opera Company, has been en- 


gaged as soloist with the Pittsburgh 
Choral Society for Dec. 8. 


CHRIS ANDERSON 


ROCKLEA 


Max Rosen Posed for a “Still’’ 
Where Cameras Deal in Motion 
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Max Rosen, Photographed in a Motion Picture Studio with Priscilla Dean, Film Star, 
and Carl Laemmle, President Universal Company 


AX ROSEN, violinist, who has been 
concertizing in Europe’ with 
marked success, took a good deal of in- 
terest in the work of the moving picture 
studios when he was last on the Pacific 
Coast. 
While in Los Angeles, Mr. Rosen was 
the guest of his friend, Carl Laemmle, 
president of the Universal Film Com- 


pany, and paid a visit to Universal City, 
the vast movie workshop just outside of 
Hollywood. The above “still” photo- 
graph was taken after Mr. Rosen had 
appeared in a few hundred feet of film 
with Mr. Laemmle and Priscilla Dean. 
Mr. Rosen followed his American sea- 
son with several successful concerts in 


VOICE PLACING— 
COACHING 


in French, German, Italian 





Studio: 


25 East 54th St., New York 
Tel. Plaza 7822 


London and then ctarted on an extended 
tour of the continent. He is now in Nor- 
way, where he is playing in the leading 
cities. 





Carolyn Beebe Preparing for Solo Ap- 
pearances 


Carolyn Beebe, pianist, has returned 
to New York after spending the summer 
at Mystic, Conn. She is busy with her 
plans for solo appearances this year and 
also with the New York Chamber Music 
Society. 





Herma Menth, pianist, left last week 
for a tour through Virginia. Miss 
Menth plans to return to New York about 
Oct. 16. 


NOROTON. CONNECTICUT 


September 
14th, 
192 


Chris Anderson Esq., 
25 East 54th Street, 
New York City. 


My dear Chris: 


I am more than delighted 
to hear that you have decided to take 
up again, your vocal teaching.With your 
splendid musical equipment,and your 
fine knowledge of French and German,not 
to mention of course your long study 
of vocal technique,I am convinced, that 
you will have a huge success.We need 
teachers like I know you to be.I of 
course will be delighted to recommend 
you on all occasions,and I wish you 


the best of luck. 


Yours very sincerely 

















HONOR CARUSO IN TRENTON 





Local Musicians Join in Memorial Pro- 
gram for Tenor 


TRENTON, N. J., Sepr. 24.—A tribute 
was paid the late Enrico Caruso at Cad- 
walader Park on Sept. 11. The memorial 
took the form of a musical program to 
which the best of the city’s talent con- 
tributed. 


The Rev. Vincent Serafini made the 
opening prayer. Enzo Bozano sang an 
aria by Verdi; “The Crusaders” was 
given by the Trenton Male Chorus; the 
Sextet from “Lucia” was sung by Eliza- 
beth Ray Clemmer, Kate Mulrey, Albert 
Watson, Albert Rogowski, Harry Weis- 
mann and Albert Schultz; the aria “O 
Don Fatale” was given by Carrie Con- 
over Hutchinson, and the Trenton Male 
Chorus sang “Crossing the Bar.” James 
M. Hammond, ex-senator of New Jersey, 
delivered an address. Victor records 
made by Caruso were played, and Wink- 
ler’s Band was heard in favorite num- 
bers of the tenor. Rev. Charles H. EIl- 
der pronounced the benediction. The 
audience numbered about 15,000 persons. 
Rev. Vincent Serafini headed the gen- 
eral committee, and W. Otto Polemann 
acted as chairman of the program com- 
mittee. H, T. M. 





New Male Chorus for New Orleans 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Sept. 24.—Mem- 
bers of the former Amphion Male Cho- 
rus are forming a new male chorus. T. 
QO. Adams is chairman of the committee 
that is promoting the organization. Rob- 
ert Hayne Tarrant, local concert man- 
ager, who has been in New York arrang- 
ing his list of artist attractions, is now 
in Canada, spending his vacation at 
the Thousand Islands. =. a 





Ralph Leopold Preparing for Concert 
Appearances 


After spending the latter part of the 
summer with his sister, Mrs. Newton D. 
Baker in Cleveland, Ralph Leopold, pian- 
ist, has returned to New York and is 
busy preparing his programs for the 
coming season. Mr. Leopold resumes 
teaching Oct. 1. 
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MORE ORCHESTRA. REHEARSALS 


ROM out the tangle of Union disruption, re- 

organization and contested authority among 
the organized musicians of New York shines one 
happy fact. The rehearsal situation has been 
emphatically improved by the new agreement 
negotiated between the symphony orchestras and 
the players. This, more than the puissance of 
conductors and the prowess of individual acqui- 
sitions for the personnel, is a circumstance that 
presages better programs, better constituted and 
better vlaved. r 

Save for one orchestra which profited “by a 
more advantageous arrangement holding over 
from an earlier agreement,‘the situation has been 
that the New York orchestras have obtained of 
their men a maximum of eight services a week— 
four concerts, four rehearsals. Each rehearsal 
was limited to two hours. The total of four 
rehearsals a week was recognized by every con- 
ductor and by many of the musicians as insuffi- 
cient. Five were considered a minimum for the 
proper preparation of programs designed to in- 
clude new works, if the prevailing schedule of 
concerts was to be maintained. But of even more 
pressing concern was the two-hour limitation. 
Programs were only partly rehearsed at a sitting, 
or an overtime drain such as the finances of the 
orchestras could not well endure had to be ac- 
cepted and met. 

The agreement now reached for the new season 
provides for an average of nine services a week, 
with a possible maximum of ten in any given 
week if the average of nine is not exceeded for 


the season; rehearsals to be of two and one-half 
hours each. 

In weeks when three concerts are given, six 
rehearsals are available. A schedule of four 
concerts allows for five rehearsais. If the cir- 
cumstances require it, one more, rehearsal is 
possible in either instance, through an adjust- 
ment in some succeeding week by means of which 
the average of the services can be held to the 
prescribed nine. 

Best of all, the extra half hour at each rehearsal 
will permit of more thoroughness and more atten- 
tion to detail. The conductor will not, indeed, be 
done with watching the clock, but he can view the 
march of its hands with a measure of equanimity 
not hitherto his. Less hackneyed programs should 
result. Ambitious novelties can be approached 
more frequently and more confidently. There 
should result a smoother ensemble. 

Not the least of the considerations involved 
is the fact that the threatened reduction of the 
weekly pay scale has been dissipated — even 
though there will be less “overtime” for the mu- 
sicians than in the past. This is a factor for 
morale; and surely the symphony orchestra, of 
all the institutions of our modern world, should 
know the felicity of reasonable content and good 
will as between management and man! 
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ON WHEELS WITH SCOTTI 


LL is not triumph of song and variety of travel 
A in the life of the opera singer who turns trans- 
continentalist with Antonio Scotti, as the ten com- 
mandments printed on the itinerary folder supplied 
each member of the company when it departed from 
New York—signed, “The Management’”—must 
have convinced those in the Scotti organization who 
were embarking on their first venture in opera on 
wheels. 

To miss a rehearsal or a performance is to be 
subject to a fine, the sum not stated. This is a 
regulation not unknown to operatic stay-at-homes. 
But new to them is the edict in article five that 
to hold up the departure of one of the special trains 
for any reason whatsoever, so that it does not 
leave at the appointed minute and second is to for- 
feit a sum specified as from $5 to $100. All mem- 
bers of the company are required to travel on the 
specials, and no fares will be refunded to anyone 
who, by accident or design, sees America first from 
any express, limited, flyer or local not under charter 
to the Westward-Hoing Antonio. 

There are many things to remember, as listed in 
the rules which now govern the travelers, and a 
few things some of them no doubt would like to 
forget, such as the dictum that baggage must be 
reduced to a minimum, members of the orchestra, 
chorus, ballet and staff being limited, each to one 
lonely trunk. Then there is article eight, which sets 
forth that, “owing to the very rigid laws govern- 
ing international prohibition, the management will 
not be liable in any way for any breach or violation 
of said laws by any member of the company going 
in or out of Canada.’ 

And the Canadian part of the journey comes 
after two crossings, one each way, of what some of 
the newly arrived European artists have but re- 
cently heard described abroad as “the great Ameri- 
can desert!” 
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HEN other burning questions subside there 
always remains the issue of whether the 
pianissimo should be developed first or last. A mid- 
dle ground is taken by those singers who are heard 
pianissimo first, last- and all the time; that is, if 
they are actually heard at all. It was one such that 
eaused a Western scribe to remark that “the prima 
donna has a voice for secrets, but never, oh, never, 
for song!” 








HE term coined in Europe for Chaliapine—“the 

Caruso of the basses’—is a formidable one. 
But a greater tribute would be a reference to some 
giant of the new day as “the Chaliapine of the 
tenors.” 
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HE far provinces are to hear “The Beggar’s 

Opera” when it returns to the United States 
in the new season; which recalls the chorus, the 
music borrowed from Handel, in which Gay’s merry 
Newgate gang proclaim the motto, “Let us take the 
road.” 


TRAUSS, Straus, Casella, D’Indy, Sinding, 

Korngold, Palmgren, Siegfried Wagner—if 

they all come, composers will be as thick in America 
as master classes in the late lamented summer. 
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Artist Limns Artist When Singer Poses for Portrait 
Painter 


On the canvas shown in the center of the photograph 
reproduced above appear the lineaments of Cecil Arden, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, as trans- 
lated into the art of oils by Campbell Phillips, the por- 
trait painter. Mr. Phillips is seen at the right and on 
the left will be found the smiling Miss Arden, as she 
appeared in posing for the portrait. Among paintings 
which have brought prominence to Mr. Phillips are his 
portraits of W. G. McAdoo, Carter Glass and the late 
Dr. Baruch. He is the husband of Martha Phillips, the 
Swedish coloratura soprano. 


Kellogg.—Lucile Kellogg, the young American dra- 
matic soprano, is this season featuring in her concerts 
several songs by Percy Grainger, among them his “W’!- 
low, Willow,” and his new “A Sprig of Thyme.” 

Strauss.—In a recent interview published in London, 
Richard Strauss professed admiration for the works of 
Debussy. It is said he plans to conduct some Debussy 
numbers on his American programs in the coming 
season. 

Stanley.—James Stanley, bass, was the winner on 
Sept. 11 of the cup in the tennis tournament of th 
Harmon Field Club, defeating his opponent decisively. 
The latter was a handicap man and Mr. Stanley a 
“scratch” man. 


Setti.—Through the French consul in New York, 
notification has reached Maestro Giulio Setti, chorus 
director at the Metropolitan Opera House, that he has 
been appointed Officer of Public Instruction by the 
French Government, in recognition of his services in 
his chosen field. 

Alda.—After she has concluded her season at 
Metropolitan Opera House and a subsequent concert 
tour, Frances Alda, who recently returned from Europe, 
will cross the Atlantic again for engagements at the 
Royal Opera in Berlin and the Opéra Comique in Pars. 
She will appear in “Otello,” “Boheme,” “Faust,” “Aida” 
and “Manon,” while abroad. 

Wassermann-Busoni.—To Ferruccio Busoni, the dis- 
tinguished Italian pianist and coinposer, Jacob Was- 
sermann has dedicated his recent book, “Mein Weg als 
Deutscher und Jude” (“My Path as German and Jew’). 
Wassermann, whose name has become familiar 1" 
America during the last year through his much-dis- 
cussed novel, “Christian Wahnschaffe,” known in the 
translated version as “The World’s Illusion,” is on 
of the foremost figures among living German litera- 
teurs. 

Schaaf.—It is said of Myrtle Schaaf, nineteen-) 
old prima donna of the Metropolitan, that she has bee! 
singing ever since she can remember. She is t 
daughter of a building contractor in Buffalo, Georgé 
Schaaf, and is the second oldest in a family of seve! 
brothers and sisters. There are three other musicians 
in the family. ~One sister studies piano with Pere 
Grainger. Another has been studying organ 
Clarence Eddy. Myrtle is an expert swimmer, | 
tennis and drives a car. 

Meisle.—Swim and grow thin is the advice 
Kathryn Meisle, the contralto, proffers her friends 
backed up by personal experience. When she was !" 


New York recently for the first time since last spring 


she was asked how she managed to lose fiftee! 
twenty pounds. She corrected her interrogator by 
ing that she had dropped thirty pounds, and added 
she had done so by swimming every day durin: 
summer, for hours at a time. Meanwhile there 
nothing like a diet in her regimen. 
Tiffany.— Not only does Marie Tiffany, sopra! 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, approve of ¢! 
but she believes there is a real need for what she 


might be termed “discritics.” These would be reve” 


ers of new phonograph records, with duties lik« 
reviewers of new books. She points out that the 


critics” would have to be good musicians with a know 


edge of phonograph technique. As for other requi: 
she says they would need “discernment, discrimin 
and discretion.” Miss Tiffany is herself a record a 
and says “the singer who isn’t a record-maker is 
record breaker as an attraction.” 
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Reminiscences of America 


PO 


weit TTL 
om “The Diary of an Ancient Artist’ 


“ |. My first farewell tour started 
very auspiciously. I had scarcely emerged 
from my cabin for a glimpse of the 
Statue of Liberty, when several hundred 
journalists clambered on board, demand- 
ing to know my impressions of Modern 
America. Alas, I could only reply that 
it seemed very large. ‘I have been par- 
ticularly struck by the excellent diction 
of American singers, which makes the 
idiom much less strange to one who has 
always spoken Jugo-Slavian,’ I replied 
brightly... . 

(Edition of 1922) 


“After my triumphant tourney 
through the United States I thought 
| should be able to lead a_ quiet 
life thenceforth. Alas, no! The Great 
American Public would not allow me to 
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settle down, as they say in your dear 
country. On my second tour, therefore, 
I embarked, and was repeatedly amazed 
by the increased price of the most simple 
commodities, such as private railway 
carriages and one story of your simple 
and delightful hostelries. To be sure, 
this was attributed to the War, 
are 





(Edition of 1923) 


“Once again I returned to your dear 
shores, in the autumn of 1922—just 
twelve months after my last visit. This 
was to be my last farewell—for the 
present, at any rate. I nearly wept, 
therefore, when I was extended the very 
great honor of becoming honorary 
president of a charming organization of 
American Mothers for the Instilling of 
the Germs of Counterpoint in the Young. 
So droll! But I am sure it is a most 
worthy institution. In gratitude I sang 
that delightful ballad, ‘Wait Till the 
Clouds Roll By.’ I am told the senti- 
ment of the song is most galant...” 
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The Pittsburgh Flute Quartet, Sketched from Life by Bill Reining and Exhibited in 
“The Flutist” 
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[*% this depurtment MUSICAL AMEKICa } 

will endeavour to unswer queries | 
which are of general interest Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar: 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 





Schumann’s ‘‘Papillons’’ 


In the Question Box of the issue of 
Aug. 6, “Malgreen” of Warren, Ohio, 


asked for the story of Schumann’s 
“Papillons.” Walter Heaton, MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S correspondent in Reading, 


Pa., sends us the following which, it ap- 
pears, Schumann himself wrote in a let- 
ter to Henriette Voight: 

Introductory Melody. 2. Impres- 
sion of the ballroom, flickering of the 
lights. 8. Different masked parties walk 
through the room, crossing each other. 
1. Harlequin mixing among the guests. 
5. A short Polonaise. 6. In the refresh- 
nent room, music sounding in the dis- 

‘e from the ballroom. 7. Continua- 

8. Continuation. 9. Pause in the 
musie, confusion among the guests. 10. 
The guests arrange themselves to re- 
sume dancing, affectionate dialogue in an 

ining room. 11. Grand Polonaise, all 

12. The end of the ball approaches, 
the old Grandfather’s Dance resounds; 
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the you~g people wish to continue, but 
become tired and the dance which is ex- 
pressive of the wish of the parents to 
go home, predominates. Carnival night 
dies away. The old church clock strikes 
six. Returned home at last, rest is re- 
quired, although reminiscences of the 
pleasant sounds return like an echo. 
2? 9? 2? 


Rolls of ‘‘Ruddigore’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me if any mechanical 
player records have been made of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s “Ruddigore’’? 

HAROLD L. QUANTIN. 

Brooklyn, Sept. 14, 1921. 

None of the four principal player-roll 
companies in New York publishes a roll 
of “Ruddigore” so it seems improbable 
that there is one on the market. 

i 


Origin of ‘‘Tosca’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

“A” says that the story of the opera 
“Tosca” did not originate with the 
Sardou play. “B” says it did. Which 
is right? 

DISCUSSION. 

Portland, Me., Sept. 11, 1921. 

The main features of the plot of 
“Tosca” had been used by Victor Hugo 
in his play, “Marion Delorme.” There 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 

Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
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are certain variations but the idea is 
practically identical. Incidentally, the 
same dramatic situation has been used 
many times since. 


. e.9 


Piccolomini in Boston 


Question Box Editor: 

1. What was the date of Maria Piccolo- 
mini’s first appearance in Boston and in 
what opera? 2. In what other operas did 
she appear? 3. Did she ever play a re- 
turn engagement in that city? 

Mrs. H. R. G. MULLALY. 

Dorchester, Mass., Sept. 12, 1921. 

1. Thursday evening, Dec. 9, 1858, in 
“Traviata.” Mlle. Piccolomini was 
brought to Boston by Mr. Ullman, im- 
presario of the Italian Opera Company, 
which played a four-weeks’ engagement 





ti’s “I Martiri,” and “Don Giovanni.” 
She also appeared in a “Grand Piccolo- 
mini Matinée,” given in her honor. The 
company left for New York early in Jan- 
uary, 1859. 3. We have been unable to 
find any record of a return engagement. 


a: 2-2 
Opening the Metropolitan 


Question Box Editor: 


1. What was the date of the opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera House? 2. 
What was the opera? 3. Who were the 
singers in the cast? 4. Who was the 
conductor? 5. Who was the first man- 
ager of the Metropolitan? 

Mrs. L. C. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 24, 1921. 

1. Oct. 22, 1883. 2. Gounod’s “Faust.” 
3. “Marguerite,” Christine Nilsson; “Sie- 


BROWN. 











at the Boston Theatre. 2. During the bel,” Sofia Scalchi; “Martha,” Louise 
month she appeared in “The Daughter of Lablache “Faust,” Italo Campanini; 
the Regiment,” “Lucrezia Borgia,” “La “Valentine,” Giuseppe del Puente; 
Serva Padrona,’ “The Marriage of ‘“Méphistophélés,’ Mr. Novara. 4. Mr. 
Figaro,” “Lucia,” “Trovatore,” Donizet- Vianesi. 5. Henry E. Abbey. 
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LEY SPEAKS, composer and bass, 

was born in Canal Winchester, Ohio. 
He studied voice with J. Armour Gallo- 
way, Dr. Carl Dufft and Robert Hosea, 
and pursued his 
studies in composi- 
tion with Max 
Spicker, Will G. 
Macfarlane and 
Lucien G. Chaffin. 
As bass he has 
held two of the 
leading church po- 
sitions in New 
York, having been 
a member of the 
choirs of Saint 
Thomas Protest- 
ant Episcopal 
Church and also 
of the Divine Pa- 
ternity. Mr. Speaks 
has given many 





Oley Speaks 


recitals of his own works throughout 
the country. 

As a composer, Mr. Speaks has writ- 
ten more than 100 songs, most of which 
have been sung by the leading artists 
in this country and abroad. Especially 
popular was his song, ““‘When the Boys 
Come Home,” which was one of the most 
widely sung works during the war. 
Among other of his best known songs 
are “On the Road to Mandalay,” 
“Sylvia,” “To You,” “Morning,” “Lane 
to Bally-Bree,” “In May Time,” “The 
Lord Is My Light,” “Thou Wilt Keep 
Him in Perfect Peace,” “The Lamp in 
the West” and others. His part songs 
have been performed by prominent 
choruses throughout the country. 

For a number of years Mr. Speaks 
has been special music writer for the 
Ohio State Journal and has also been ¢# 
contributor to other publications. 
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Seeking Colonial Atmosphere in Song 


Olive Nevin Tells of Her Work in Presenting Music of Different Periods—Compositions of 
Three Centuries on One Program—The Importance of Costume 
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i Speed only singer in a family of com- 
posers, and an explorer of the earlier 


periods of American folk-song, is Olive 
Nevin, soprano, whose programs have in 
recent years carried a serious message. 
Miss Nevin is, perhaps, best known for 
her songs culled from three centuries of 
American composition, presented in con- 
junction with lectures on the subject by 
Harold Vincent Milligan, composer. 
These recitals, given in costumes, some 
of which are precious heirlooms in the 
singer’s family, have opened early vistas 
in American musical art. 

The Colonial groups presented by Miss 
Nevin include compositions—many of 
them never published—by Frances Hop- 
kinson, Peter Van Hagen and Victor 
Pelissier. 





“The most unanimous opinion at 
the close of the program was that 


Frank 


Cuthbert 


Basso 


is one of the most pleasing singers 
heard in this city for a long while. 


His voice is a splendid organ, care- 
fully trained and he sings with 
sympathetic understanding and 
fine musicianship.” 

Charlotte News, Sept. 15, 1921 
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Olive Nevin, Soprano 


“When presenting little-known songs 
of the Colonial period, ” says Miss Nevin, 
“T feel that one’s costume should evoke 
the atmosphere of the Colonial manor- 
house, without possessing the theatrical 
unnaturalness of many modern dupli- 
cates. With some boldness, I set about 
designing a dress myself.” Miss Nevin 
at one time contemplated a career as 
painter, and sketches with authority. “I 
had a dressmaker execute the costume. 
Then also, I discovered an old dress that 
belonged to my grandmother, which is of 
a sort of lace rare nowadays. Hoops, of 
course, accompany the ballads of the 
’sixties which I present, among them 
notably the songs of Foster and con- 
temporary composers. My modern songs 
represent particularly the work of the 
New England group of composers—Mac- 
Dowell, Mrs. Beach, Foote and Chad- 
wick.” A notable interpreter of the com- 
positions of her kinsman, Ethelbert 
Nevin, she assigns him a place in her 
“cycle” as pioneer of the modern type of 
song-composition in America, forming a 
transition between the ballad period and 
the new. When pressed for her choice 
among Nevin songs, Miss Nevin men- 
gg “Before the Daybreak” as a favor- 
ite. 

At Nevin’s Birthplace 


Sewickley, the beautiful suburb of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., near which Ethelbert 
Nevin was born, and which has been the 
home of various branches of the family 
for many years, was the scene of Miss 
Nevin’s girlhood. Here also she has 
passed the last few summers, in that 
study which has enabled her to present 
rare works on her programs with Mr. 
Milligan. Here at present, in prepara- 
tion for forthcoming tours under the 
Mayer management, she is working with 
her teacher and co-student of Colonial 
music, Amanda Vierheller. 

Miss Nevin in addition to her inter- 
pretative work, has been successful in 
carrying on the family tradition. Her 
compositions and arrangements of folk- 
melodies date from the beginning of her 
study of music in college days. While 
at Wellesley she composed for a gradua- 
tion ceremony the “Steps Song” which is 
still in use at that college. 

Of Sewickley, Miss Nevin says: 
“There is a definite fostering influence 
for art in many places removed from 
the larger cities. Of these, I think the 
birthplace of Ethelbert Nevin is one. Al- 
though the advantages of an artistic cen- 
ter like New York cannot be overesti- 
mated, I feel that the young student 
should not plunge too early into the dis- 
tracting professional life of a metropolis. 
I believe there are excellent teachers 


everywhere. It is well for the profes- 
sional artist to have a retreat in which 
to prepare his best for the public, which 
expects no less.” 

In the presentation of songs, the singer 
is of the opinion that text should have 
as vital an interpretation as possible. 
“Although the demands of tone-produc- 
tion are most important, as these consti- 
tute the strict art of singing,” said Miss 
Nevin, “it is manifest that content of a 
song-text should have as careful a cun- 
sideration as words do in speech. The 
significance of a song most often lies 
not in the combination of its tones, but 
in the message which these serve to 
carry. Singers, I believe, should not think 
of a work as an opportunity for vocal vir- 
tuosity, but should consider themselves 


messengers, disciples, of the comp: 
A program should be in reality a pres 
tation of the composer’s works, and 
alone the vocalist’s program.” 

R. M. k 





Rosing Making Phonograph Records j, 
London 


Vladimir Rosing, the Russian ter ». 
who is coming for his first tour . 
season, is now busy making phonog: 
records in London of many of the s 
he will present here in his progr: 
These records will be finished by the : 
Mr. Rosing arrives in New York, 
latter part of November. 


Mme. Maikki Jaernefelt to Sing » th 
Selim Palmgren as Accompanist 


The first concert in New York of M ne. 
Maikki Jaernefelt, Finnish soprano, ||| 
be given in Aeolian Hall Friday even y¢, 
Oct. 7, with Selim Palmgren, Finnish 
pianist and composer, as accompan. st. 
The program will include a group by 
Mr. Palmgren and one song written by 
the singer. 
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*‘A woman who can think and a woman who 
can sing combined in one.’’-—Olin Downes in 
Boston Post, April 15, 1921. 
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Artists Sacrificed to Make a Latin Holiday 


Braving the Pitiless Public of Southern Europe—How a Famous Singer Turned a Fiasco Into a Personal Triumph in Lisbon 
—Puccini Not Spared by Merciless Audience of La Scala in World Premiére of “Butterfly’—Near Riot Greeted 
Boito in First Performance of ‘“Mefistofele,” but Composer Never Faltered 
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N the following article Maurice 

Halperson, veteran New York 
musical critic, gives further remi- 
niscences of extraordinary inci- 
dents in opera in Southern Europe. 
Similar stories made up the article, 
“Wild Audiences I Have Known,” 
in the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
of July 23, last—Ed., MUSICAL 
AMERICA, 
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EMMA BELLINCIONI, the great 

singing tragedienne, who unfor- 
tunately never was heard in this coun- 
try, tells us vividly in her remarkable 
memoirs entitled “I and the Stage” 
about a fiasco in which one of the 
most celebrated lyric tenors of all 
time figured, Giuliano Gayarre. The 
great singer easily turned his dis- 
comfiture into a triumph through his 
exquisite art. A Cuban, hailing from 
Havana, he was known especially as 
the most perfect and inspired singer 
of the part of Fernando in Donizetti’s 
“Favorita.” Never shall I forget his 
singing of the inspired romanza 
“Spirto gentil.” 

The famous San Carlo Opera House 
in Lisbon was packed to capacity and 
the whole Court, with the King and 
the Queen at head, were present. 
Gayarre seemed nervous from the very 
beginning of the opera and sang in 
the first two acts without his accus- 
tomed sweetness and abandon. The 
public waxed more and more restless, 
and from the galleries the usual fore- 
runners of operatic storm were notice- 
able. After the second act many of 
the subscribers’ remarks were over- 
heard in the corridors, that the great 
singer was undoubtedly indisposed 
and that he had no right to sing in 
this condition for the immense salary 
of 5,000 pesetas. 


Things seemed to grow worse in the 
third act, and Gayarre, the idol of the 











By Maurice Halperson 


public, was mercilessly hissed. It was 
with a faint and somewhat ironic smile 
on his lips that he presented himself as 
the monk in his white habit at the close 
of the opera to sing the recitative and 
romanza. Words cannot describe the 
sudden turn in the public’s mood, when 
Gayarre attacked the recitative “Favo- 
rita del Re.” The listeners broke out into 
a subdued “Bene,” and when the peerless 
singer had finished the romanza scenes 
of almost hysterical admiration and 
jubilation took place. The audience 
sprang to its feet, shouting itself hoarse, 
waving handkerchiefs, shawls, programs 
and hats, while the ladies in the boxes 
bombarded the great tenor with flowers. 
Gayarre, the recipient of this boundless 
enthusiasm, stood there with lowered 
head, pale and seemingly unmoved, al- 
ways with that slight ironic expression 
on his lips. I wish I could have read 
his thoughts at that moment! 


Attempted to Flee from Audience 


It was a similar ordeal that Franco 
Cardinali, the well-known tenore ro- 
busto, had to endure at the Royal Opera 
House in Madrid. Cardinali was well 
known here, where he sang at the old 
Academy of Music as Adelina Patti’s 
partner under Mapleson’s management 
in 1884. 

His was a golden voice which he often 
spoiled, however, by his explosive deliv- 
ery of the high notes. His Otello in 
Verdi’s opera brought him a real 
triumph at Madrid, where he was con- 
sidered histrionically even greater than 
the famous Tamagno. But when Car- 
dinali tried to sing Faust in Boito’s 
“Mefistofele,” the public lost its temper, 
so that he was almost unanimously hissed 
in the third and the fourth acts. It 
was one of the most disastrous failures 
ever experienced by a famous singer, 
and the effect on the tenor was so de- 
pressing, that in the intermission be- 
tween the fourth and fifth acts he tried 
to escape from the theater. 

Fortunately the porter recognized him 
and took him back to his dressing room, 
where he wept like a child. They had 
to dress him and finish his makeup as 
the aged Faust. He was trembling with 
fear and excitement when he began his 
aria, and, under the influence of his 
bitter disappointment, he delivered this 
moving song with such an inspired ex- 
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pression of sorrow and gentle resigna- 
tion, that the audience burst forth into 
a tremendous ovation. But, lo! what a 
storm of hisses was heard when the 
singer emitted, toward the end of the 
opera, one of his notorious shrieks! It 
was Cardinali’s first and last experi- 
ence as Faust in Boito’s opera in Madrid. 


Compatriots Did Not Spare Puccini 


Puccini is known as a very successful 
and fortunate composer, who could al- 
ways boast of good fortune. Still he 
proved to be no exception among the 
Italian composers, who never were spared 
the bitterness of failures of a more or 
less noisy kind, however great their suc- 
cesses were. 

Still, the fate of the opening night of 
“Madama Butterfly” at La Scala in 
Milan cannot be called one of the many 
operatic scandals, as the brutality and 
the bad instincts of the public were not 
violently expressed. The listeners were 
from the very beginning unfavorably dis- 
posed, giving vent to their feelings by 
catcalls and exclamations of derision. 
The brutal scenes so greatly feared in 
Italian opera houses did not occur. 

The publishers of the Puccini operas, 
the famous house of Ricordi in Milan, 
had raised expectation to a high pitch 
by the sensational advertising of Puc- 
cini’s “Japanese” opera. Every day new 
and sensational developments were 
brought out and the public was fed 
again and again with advertisements, 
something previously unknown in Italy. 
The unusually high prices of the seats 
contributed to the general nervousness. 

The singers, not being allowed to take 
their parts home, were closed in almost 
the whole day, each in a different room. 
These improvised studios were watched 
by confidential agents of the Ricordis, so 
that no “spy’”’ could approach the doors. 
After the rehearsals, the singers had to 
deliver the manuscripts to the inspec- 
tors, who counted every page, in order 
to make sure that not one single note 
was missing. 


La Scala Filled to Capacity 


La Scala, of course, was filled to its 
utmost capacity on the opening night, as 
Puccini, after his ‘““Bohéme” and “Tosca” 
was hailed as the great charmeur of the 
operatic stage. Cleofonte Campanini 
was at the conductor’s desk. From the 
very start it seemed as though the pub- 
lic were discontented; when Signorina 
Storchio, the original Butterfly (whom 
we heard in this part with the Chicago 
Opera Association last season) ap- 
peared, her Japanese makeup awoke 
laughter and loud remarks from the 
galleries, and when her kimono, through 
some sudden gust of wind, was made 
to resemble a balloon, the general hilar- 
ity was unmistakable. But not one mo- 
ment did the listeners lose their temper, 
and after the love-duet at the end of the 
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first act, Puccini and the artists were re- 
called by short, but general applause. 

The second act apparently annoyed the 
public; it passed by in icy silence, in- 
terrupted only by some applause after 
Butterfly’s duet with the Consul and the 
flower-duet. The situation grew more 
tense in the scene in which the two 
women wait at the window for Pinker- 
ton. 

The opera was then given in two acts, 
and the second act appeared in fact very 
heavy and tiresome. There seemed no 
end to it; for almost half an hour the 
two women stood motionless at the win- 
dow, with their backs turned to the audi- 
ence, as not only the chorus from the 
distant harbor, but even the long inter- 
lude was played with the curtain up. 
At the end of the opera the more dis- 
tinguished listeners left the house seem- 
ingly annoyed, without any applause, 
while some insulting remarks and ejacu- 
lations were heard from the gallery. 
How strange that seems now, as “But- 
terfly” is known to this generation as 
one of its favorite operas. 


Puccini in Tears 


Puccini, the spoiled darling of the 
public, was so depressed by his failure, 
that he shed tears and swore never to 
attempt another premiére at La Scala. 
The day after the publishers refunded 
the agreed price for the world’s 
premiére, and asked Mr. Gatti-Casazza, 
who was then impresario of La Scala, to 
return the score. 

Three months later “Madama Butter- 
fly” scored a brilliant success in Bres- 
cia, and in other Italian opera houses the 
same result followed. Puccini had made 
many changes in the score, the most im- 
portant being the division of the former 
second act into two acts. 


“Mefistofele” Hissed 


This gentle Puccini failure stands in 
strong contrast to the sensational fiasco 
experienced by Arrigo Boito on March 
5, 1868, at La.Scala on the first presen- 
tation of his “Mefistofele,” later on so 
much admired. 

Aside from Angelo Mariani and Franco 
Faccio, the famous conductors, Richard 
Wagner, then generally unpopular in 
Italy, had no more ardent admirer than 
Boito. Many were the enemies the 
young composer made because of his vio- 
lent, not to say fanatic defense of his 
idol. The “old Italians” who claimed 
Italy for Verdi, first and foremost, and 
who refused to have anything to do with 
Wagner’s daring Northern manifesta- 
tion, were burning with the desire to 
take revenge on Boito, the most notor- 
ious malefactor, the greatest traitor to 
the holy cause of Italy! This chance of- 
fered itself when Boito’s great score was 
to be presented for the first time in 
Milan. That -night La Scala became a 
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A Monumental C. Mandl-Barda’s “Com- 
Work on Piano pendium of Piano Tech- 
Technique nique” (Vienna: Uni- 
Comes Out versal Edition), com- 
of Vienna plete in two parts and 

three volumes, is one of 
those monuments of painstaking tech- 
nical study and development in the spe- 
cial department of piano mechanism 
which is distinctively European. A 
work of three volumes, of 118, 128 and 
140 pages respectively of musical exer- 
cise-forms is, indeed, entitled to call itself 
a compendium! 

The division into parts is in conform- 
ity with modern ideas. Part I is the 
“Diatonic Part,’ and comprises all the 
fundamental figures which form the 
basis of piano technique, worked out and 
developed in tonal groups, as far as easy 
possibilities of transposition admit. In 
the two volumes of Part II, the “Chroma- 
tic Part,” all elementary figures derived 
from all the chromatic progressions pos- 
sible are formed into tonal groups, whose 
serious study leads to the highest per- 
fection of mechanism. While the com- 
piler of the work, in his foreword, ex- 
plains that he has endeavored to arrange 
the entire technique of piano playing in a 
well-ordered system, one which will do 
away with the time-robbing study of 
purely technical études, it is evident that 
the work is too extended, too monu- 
mental, to be used in toto, from first to 
last page. Rather must it be regarded 
as a source of supply, an inexhaustible 
magazine of mechanical formulae from 
which the student may select, and de- 
velop, @ la Tausig, in transposition and 
with identical fingering, whatever he 
needs for this, that or the other specific 
technical purpose. 

The ingenuity, the comprehensiveness 
with which each and every phase of 
piano mechanism and hand and finger 
difficulty has been covered in this Mandl- 
Barda “Compendium” is beyond criti- 
cism. There are valuable prefatory in- 
dications as to how the work is to be 
used, and for carrying out the transposi- 
tions. The recognition accorded it in Eu- 
rope is attested by cordial indorsements 
from leading concert-pianists and musi- 
cians, among them d’Albert, Godowsky, 
Prohaska, Willy Rehberg, Ignaz Fried- 
man, I. Philipp and Alfred Cortot. 


* * * 


Arthur Edward Arthur Edward Johns- 
Johnstone tone, in his “A Song of 
Writes Four April,” “The Pop-Corn 
Easy Piano Man,” “By Candle- 
Melodies Light,” and “Little Al- 

mond :‘Eyes” (St. Louis: 
Art Publication Society) has achieved 
four attractive little teaching numbers, 
in the easiest tonal combinations for both 
the piano clefs—they are all marked 
Grade I-A, in the “Progressive Series 
Composition” to which they belong—for 
the beginners who follow this widely 
popular course of instruction. As usual, 
there is not much to be said about the 
melodious piano piece written within a 
five tone range save that, in this case, the 
experience of a veteran teacher and mu- 
sician has enabled him to find happy 
melodic formule within his narrow limits. 
What lends the little numbers, in com- 
mon with all the educational music put 
forth by its publishers, a special value, 
is the detailed explanations anent: Sub- 
ject Matter, Poetic Idea, Form and 
Structure and Method of Study of each 
piece, which insure entire musical and 
mental comprehension. In the case of 
these pieces, as in others of this series, 
this matter, together with a biographical 
sketch fingering and phrasing, has been 
supplied by the composer himself, and 
leaves no possible loophole, through 
which the student may escape under- 
standing them in detail. 


* * * 


Rhythm for Katherine K. Davis was 
the Beginning prompted to write her 
Pianist “First Studies in 

Rhythm” (Boston Mu- 
sic Co.), by the fact that one of her 
little pupils found rhythm particularly 
difficult. These studies, which the teacher 
devised and used with success in the one 
case, she found equally applicable in 
others, with the result that she was in- 
duced to publish them. A short fore- 
word makes clear how they are to be 
used, and the ingenious scheme which 
supplies a precedent line of rhythm- 
notes, with accompanying line of verse, 
which must be “written in” and played 
with the remainder of the piano piece, 
is ideally fit to achieve its purpose. 


» ZNew Music: Vocal and 


|pstrament 





A Drigo 
Air de Ballet de Columbine” (London: 
for Piano J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) 


has a colorful title-page, 
but it offers no great musical wealth 
of the finer sort. It is one of those 
graceful waltzes, in the guise of a ballet- 
air, for which the composer is famous. 
One wishes he might have written it 
without the barrel-organ effect given by 
the repeated broken octaves in the re- 
prise of the ’cello theme on pages 3 and 
4. The said effect, however, will probably 
not affect its popularity. 

*« * ok 


James R. James R. Duane, in a 
Duane Offers frankly melodious and 
a Sacred Song expressive song setting 
of the biblical “How 
Amiable Are Thy Dwellings” (Heidel- 
berg Press), has written a song for 
church use which the church singer can 
appreciate. It is not difficult to sing, 
its melodic line is clear and sweet, and, 
published for both high and low voice, 
it is well within range in either case. 
* * * 
A. Walter Kramer’s fine 
chorus, “The Last Hour” 
(John Church Co.), a 
setting of Jessie Chris- 
tian Brown’s poem, is as 
dramatically effective in this arrange- 
ment for mixed voices as in the edi- 
tions for female and for male voices, the 
soprano solo standing out with partic- 
ular musical appositeness. 

Sacred choruses put forth by the same 
publisher include Charles Gilbert Spross’ 
Isaiahan anthem, “Cry Aloud, Spare 
Not,” with the ring of the trumpet in 
the piano accompaniment to support its 
fervor and movement, and some interest- 
ing part-writing, to add to its effect. By 
W. H. Neidlinger are: “Lord of All Be- 
ing,” an Oliver Wendeil Holmes’ setting, 
with alto or bass solo; and “Behold the 
Fig Tree,” with solo for soprano or tenor. 
Both these anthems are marked by the 
melodic expressiveness and sweetness 
which have always been a feature of 
their composer’s work. 
ok ok * 

Of Lillian Tait Sheldon’s 
Forgive and 


Choruses for 
Mixed Voices, 
Sacred and 


Secular 


New Blossoms 
in the Garden “Hear, 


of Sacred Save,” Frederick Steven- 
Melody son’s “Hear, O My Peo- 

ple,’ Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley’s “God Is My Strong Salvation,” 
ard <A. H. Behrend’s “Hymn _ of 
Hope” (Oliver Ditson Co.) the first 
only is, strictly speaking, a new 
blossom in the field of church song, 


the remainder of these sacred songs hav- 
ing sufficiently established their popular- 
ity to bloom forth in additional keys. 
“Hear, Forgive and Save” is a lyric 
Andante melody of considerable sweet- 
ness and suavity, of the type the church 
singer particularly favors, and is pub- 
lished for medium and for low voice. 
* ok ok 


A number of new pieces 
for the piano by vari- 
ous composers (G. 
Schirmer) lead upward 
and onward from Grade 
I to IV. The “Four 
Miniature Etudes” by 
N. Louise Wright, under one cover, are 
pleasant first steps combining the edu- 
cational and melodic trends; three easy 
pieces by Frances Terry, “In the Rob- 
ber’s Cave,” “Swinging and Singing” 
and “The Cradle in the Garret,” are the 
happiest sort of small morceaux for 
those who have crossed the Second 
Grade threshold; while Theodora Dutton, 
in her “Melodious Program Etudes” en- 
ters the dividing land between Grades 
II and III. In these four numbers 
“Spinning-Song,” “The Music-Lesson,” 
“Scandinavian Dance,” and “Dance of 
the Autumn Leaves,” the programmatic 
note is firmly and cleverly struck with- 
out forgetting more actual musical 
values, with the result that the com- 
poser has written good music as well as 
good teaching music, within the limits 
set. By the same composer are two 
descriptive pieces, “Pulchinello’s Dance” 
and “The Young Highlander,” the first 
a light, graceful waltz, the second a 
Caledonian Andante of lyric tenderness, 
both for Third Grade. 

The two recital pieces by Leslie Loth, 
“In Merry May’ ’and “On the River,” are 
recital pieces for Grade II, falling pleas- 
antly on the ear. Frank E. Ward’s 


Piano Pieces, 
Easy and 
Somewhat 
More Difficult, 
by Various 
Composers 


Arabesque, finally, is a suave and very 
pianistic thing, imaginative, ingratiating 
and poetic, with no particular, teachng 
message, but most enioyable to play, and 
about Grade IV in difficulty. F. H. M. 
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That gifted composer, 


Short Organ M. Austin Dunn, of 
Composition Minneapolis, whose or- 
gan compositions ap- 


peared last season from the presses of 
several publishers, has written a lovely 
brief recital number in her “O’er Flow- 
a) Meads” (White-Smith Music Pub. 

0.). 
berceuse, which the composer has in- 
scribed: “To my parents.” It is an 
Andante sostenuto in D Flat Major, 4/4 
time, melodious in every detail, written 
very cleanly and with nice balance. The 
middle section is contrasted in B Flat 
Minor and another section with optional 
chimes appears in B Flat Major. The 
original theme returns and closes the 
piece gently. [It deserves to be widely 


played. 

* * * 
Mr. Terry Bordering on, if not in 
With a the province of, the bal- 


lad is this song, “‘Golden 
Hours as They Are” 
(Theodore Presser Co.) by Robert Hunt- 
ington Terry. It is very flowing and 
very tuneful and may be sung by a high 
or medium voice. The accompaniment 
is within the average range of ballad 
difficulty. 


Tuneful Song 


* * * 
“Night - To Olive Wyndham, the 
Clouds, popular English actress, 


Dedicated to 
a Dramatic 
“Star!” 


who has been appearing 
with George Arliss in 
William Archer’s play, 
“The Green Goddess,” 
Horace Johnson has dedicated his waltz 
song, “Night Clouds” (Carl Fischer). It 
is a simple affair in triple measure, gen- 
erously frank and to the point, in which 
Mr. Johnson has displayed his ability to 
write without affectation in the style of 
the composers of comic opera. The re- 
frain suggests for a moment a waltz 
movement by our good friend Rudolf 
Friml; yet the memory is a sympathetic 
one. The voice part is effectively man- 
aged with a fine high B near the close, 
in which singers will rejoice. Mr. John- 
son has written the text as well as the 
music. 


* * * 
Mr. Watts Wintter Watts has set 
Again to a many Sara _ Teasdale 
Sara Teasdale poems in writing his fine 
Poem songs. We have ad- 


mired them and must 
again commend him heartily for his 
“Wings of Night’? (G. Schirmer) in 
which he has done a nearly perfect song, 
in our opinion. It is not one of his most 
elaborate songs by any means. But it is 
decisively one of his best. Here he has 
sought out the mood, every inflection of 
the poem and given it eloquence in music 
of refinement, intense beauty, all with a 
superb poetic undertone. The melodic 
nature of the voice part is unusually fine 
and the manner in which the piano part 
is worked out is masterly and shows 
Mr. Watts a creative musician of very 
high attainment. Here is a song that 
“makes good,” both as a piece of creative 
work and as a song with which singers 
can charm their audiences. High and 
low keys are issued, so that it is avail- 
able for everybody. If this song is not 
sung frequently this season in concerts 
and recitals we give up hope for the fu- 
ture of the American song. For this 
one meets the requirements more fully 
than anything we have seen in a long 
time and meets them equally well from 
the serious musician’s and the public’s 
side. A. W. K. 





Engagements for Frank Cuthbert 


Among engagements scheduled for 
Frank Cuthbert. bass, are appearances 
as soloist in “The Messiah” and as re- 
citalist at the next Lindsborg, Kan., Fes- 
tival, and a re-engagement with the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh, also 
as soloist in “The Messiah.” Mr. Cuth- 
bert recently made a successful appear- 
ance in Charlotte, N. C. 





Stanley Directs Over-Seas Club Chorus 


The second half of the program ar- 
ranged for the first meeting, at the Hotel 
McAlnin on the evening of Sent. 16. of 
the New York branch of the Over-Seas 
Club, whose membership is recruited 
from subjects of the British Empire, was 
devoted to music. The choral society of 
the club, which already numbers twenty 
voices, was heard in Dorothy Forster’s 
“Rose in the Bud” and Leslie Stuart’s 
“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” under the di- 
rection of Douglas Stanley. Pupils of 
Mr. Stanley who were presented in solo 


As its sub-title tells us it is a~ 


numbers were: Ida Boyd, Herbert > 
ris, Mrs. Beatrice Scofield ‘and H 
Withers. Mr. Stanley sang Alma § 
ley’s “The Passionate Suburbanite” 
joined forces with Mr. Norris in 0; 
bach’s “The Two Gendarmes.” 

Scofield was soloist with the choru 
Denza’s “A May Morning.” Mr. § 
ley plans to present the choral so 
in increasingly ambitious program 
it is reinforced by new members. 





Francis Macmillen Writes Music ‘9, 
Poe Verses 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, has <9; 
Edgar Allan Poe’s “Annabel Lee’ ;, 
music. The song is for contralto vy. j:. 
and is to be introduced in New York | )j< 
winter by Marguerite D’Alvarez at no 
of her recitals. Mr. Macmillen also ja: 
written a number of new composit) y; 
for the violin, several of which he \}| 
play at his coming recital at the T 
Hall, New York, on Oct. 14, his firs: 
cital in New York in five years. 
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--oym center of the first order, and 
on the oldest opera goers could not re- 
J] a more lamentable fiasco. 

\rrigo Boito,—then but twenty-six 
ars of age—appeared quiet, cheerful, 

‘h his usual winning smile, quite un- 
conscious of the storm which was in 
+ore for him. A few of his friends re- 
ceived him with encouraging applause 
en he appeared in the orchestra pit 
at the beginning of the Prologue, which 
kindly demonstration he acknowledged 
with a smile. But the faint wave of 
commendation was at once overbalanced 

» a chorus of hisses, the gallery ob- 

viously being prepared to do its worst. 
The Prologue, this genuinely inspired 

composition with its grandiose building 
up, ingenious development and imposing 
climaxes, was then sung from beginning 
to end behind the lowered curtain. It 
lasted then as now, forty minutes and 
the audience grew more and more im- 
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-RANICH-&-BACH 


Ultra- 


patient and uncharitable. The angel 
voices and those of the blessed youths 
—at that period a grotesque idea—were 
mockingly parodied. At the conclusion, 
despite the sonorous mass effect of the 
full orchestra with the imposing trom- 
bones and magnificent choral ensemle, a 
hostile demonstration of irresistible 
power broke loose. Boito left his stand 
quietly and peacefully, as though he had 
been showered with floral tributes. 

But the public was now like a lion 
which has tasted blood and roars for 
more. At every number of the score the 
tumult was renewed; it gained its climax 
in Mefistofele’s aria. The audience 
seemed possessed; practically everyone 
in the hall was hissing and howling. It 
seemed impossible to restore order. 

The poor singers on the stage lost 
their countenance more and more, and 
especially the singer in the réle of Em- 
peror Sigismund (it was at the court 
of this German emperor that one of the 
scenes, afterward removed by Boito from 
his score is laid) was so excited that 
he could not utter a correct note. The 
audience was in an uproar; they clam- 
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ored, whistled, shouted catcalls and all 
sorts of inarticulate sounds. All this 
overwhelmed the unfortunate singer so 
that he fled from the stage. 

“It seemed as though a real misfor- 
tune might occur,” one of Milan’s most 
important music critics wrote in his re- 
port, “and our gaze returned again and 
again to Boito. I could not see his face, 
but he was beating time calmly and reg- 
ularly, and his baton did not for a mo- 
ment betray fear or even excitement. 
Afterward he confessed to us that his 
heart had pounded almost to bursting, 
that at first a grief such as he had never 
before experienced, and then bitter scorn, 
and finally, a liberating irony had taken 
possession of him. For a time he had 
been tempted to turn ahout and man- 
handle some of his mockers.” 

At the end of the opera Boito rushed 
to the conductor’s room, seized coat and 
hat, and his brain aflame, ran out into 
the street. Then he remembered that he 
had not eaten a mouthful the whole day 
long. In a restaurant near La Scala 
he told the waiter to bring him any dish 
he had ready. “I can only give you pig’s 
feet—that is all there is ready at the 
moment,” said the man. And Boito in 
his rage replied: “Pig’s feet, yes; bring 
me pig’s feet—from the same pig the 
public has shown itself to be to-day!” 

At his home Boito was seized with a 
veritable lust for destruction. Every- 
thing that came to hand was frantically 
torn to pieces or broken—books, papers, 
household articles, bric-a-brac, furni- 
ture—all fell victim to his anger. He 
carried on like a vandal, for nothing 
escaped when once his eye had lit upon 
it. Afterward he regretted most of all 
the destruction of various pictures and 
statuettes, as well as some finished com- 
positions. When his intimate friends 
discovered him in his room, after several 
hours of vain search, they found him sur- 
rounded by the spoils of his vandalism, 
like Marius on the ruins of Carthage. 

I witnessed an amusing operatic in- 
cident in the opera house of Bari in 
Southern Italy in the end of the eighties. 
It was the first performance of an opera 
by a composer of that city whose name 


I have forgotten. But I remember ex- 
actly the name of the opera—‘‘Le 
gemelle _rapite (“The Kidnapped 
Twins’). The composer certainly did 


not make his name immortal later on. 

An old faithful servant was one of 
the personages of the gruesome libretto. 
He alone knew the origin of the twins 
(soprano and contralto), but all he had 
to do in the first three acts was to look 
very grieved and grim and to utter, 
whenever a question was put to him, the 
single word “Niente” (nothing). 

At the end of the third act the cruel 
persecutors of the unfortunate twins 
killed the old man (in an endless duo, as- 
sisted by the male chorus) just before 
the moment had come for him to lift 
the veil off the secrecy governing the fate 
of the unhappy girls. After the cur- 
tain had dropped, the gallery shouted 
with increasing insistence, “Bardi! 
Bardi!” This was the name of the com- 
primario who had taken the part of the 
unfortunate servant. The noise grew so 
strong and the gallery was so insistent, 
that Signor Bardi, looking surprised and 
suspicious, presented himself at last be- 
fore the curtain with half his makeup 
still on. A penetrating voice from the 
gallery commanded “Silenzio!” and ad- 
dressed the perplexed looking singer 
with the words: ‘‘We wanted to see you 
in order to learn the secret of the twins.” 

Can you imagine the irresistible mirth 
of the audience? 


BE eC RA nibers 


Josef Stopak Prepares 
New Concert Programs 
With Bernard Sinsheimer 











Josef Stopak and Bernard Sinsheimer 
Photographed on Vacation at Long 
Branch 


Josef Stopak, violinist, who, among 
other appearances this season will give 
two New York recitals, has just returned 
from a vacation spent at Long Branch, 
N. J., where, besides resting after his 
first season, he has been working on his re- 
cital and concert programs for this year 
with Bernard Sinsheimer. Mr. Stopak 
made a successful début at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, last season, after studying 
with Thibaud. During the latter’s ab- 
sence from New York on concert tours, 
Mr. Stopak continued his work with Mr. 
Sinsheimer, with whom he again studied 
this summer. 

Fontrese Sings with Motion Picture Mu- 
sicians 


At the concert given at the Lexington 
Theater on the evening of Sept. 18 by the 
great orchestra of players from the mo- 
tion picture theater and other orches- 
tras, the soloist was Marguerite Fon- 
trese, mezzo-soprano. Miss’ Fontrese 
had Aida Gusikoff as her accompanist in 
the aria, “Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman,” from Cadman’s “Shanewis.” 
The singer was recalled several times 
and finally gave “Floods of Spring,” by 
Rachmaninoff, as an extra. 





A. Y. Cornell Pupils in New Positions 


New engagements have been secured 
by two singers who studied at the A. Y. 
Cornell Summer School at Round Lake, 
N. Y. Albert K. Cook, baritone, former- 
ly soloist at the First Reformed Church 
of Flushing, N. Y., will be bass soloist 
of the quartet at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Albany, N. Y., Dr. Harold 
Thomson, organist. Letitia Withrow, 
formerly assistant to J. Oscar Miller at 
Greenville Woman’s College, Green- 
ville, S. C., has accepted the position 
of head of the vocal department at Leb- 
anon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
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Y oung Americans Stride Toward Golden Goal 
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triking Talents in Youthful 
Artists Indicate Musical 
Strength of New World— 
Tests of Singers and In- 
strumentalists Reveal Seeds 
of Genius— The Case of 
Louis Gabewitz, Viohnist 
By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 


N the course of that public work 

which has engaged my attention 
for six years and more I have had 
occasion to come into intimate contact 
with the roots of American musical 
talent. And I came to the conclusion, 
a long time since, that there is a wealth 
of genius waiting for development 
and some sort of helping hand. 


It was because I saw so many young- 
sters of remarkable potential attain- 


ments unable to win their measure of 
education and support, that I originated 
that effort which culminated in a society 
of which John C. Freund, editor of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, was an important spon- 
sor, a society literally to “Adopt the Mu- 
sical Prodigies.” In the course of lis- 
tening to young and old persons seeking 
an outlet for their music, I see in the 
period of a week never less than thirty 
singers, violinists, pianists, dancers— 
sometimes fifty to a hundred in a single 
week. In my studio, the greatest artist 
rubs elbows with the poorest excuse for 
a singer. I have heard unquestionably 
the finest and the worst musicians who 
live to-day. That studio of mine on 
the evenings when the auditions take 
place is a place as incomprehensible 
to the outsider as must appear Hades to 
an innocent saint. 

Picking the worthy from the useless 
is not an easy thing, in point of which I 
could tell you a hundred now pleasantly 
rated artists who upon first hearing 
seemed impossible to the average lis- 
tener. But I found the good qualities 
which were hidden and I urged that they 
be brought forward, and fortune was 
kindly in tempering my decision with a 
touch of vision. Many times later de- 
velopments have proved my impulse to 
wait to have been in error. Oftentimes 
impressions of first hearings have been 
dissipated on better acquaintance. 


Artists in Embryo 


But among the vast crowd of embryo 
artists, certain individuals stand out 
most prominently. These _ individuals 
impressed me at the first phrase, they 
impressed me at the second hearing, and 
with each succeeding meeting I have 








Abram Goldfuss and His Young Pupil, 
Louis Gabowitz, Who Has Attracted 
Much Attention by His Gifts as a Vio- 
linist 


grown firmer in my conviction that the 
world owes to them the strongest kind 
of encouragement and aid, for they hold 
for the world a modicum of beauty which 
is strongly needed in these days. 

I could call them off for you, this little 
company of the masters of to-morrow: 
the singers, pianists, violinists, compos- 
ers. There would be included such 
mames as Leon Goldman, Carmela 
Ipolito, Israel Gitlin, Maximilian Rose, 
Louis Gabowitz, among the violinists; 
Leo de Hierapolis, Lillian Cutler, Mar- 
guerite White, Irene Shirley, Rosemary 
Pfaff, Frank Brantley among the sing- 
ers, and among the pianists Enrique Ros, 
Julia Glass, Matilda Locus and others. 

I might select any one of those I have 
named for snecial discussion in my pres- 
ent story. But for the purpose I have 
in mind at the moment, I should like to 
take as the example of what is and can 
be, the boy, Louis Gabowitz. 

The lad is now eleven. I heard him 
first over a year ago. He had come from 
Philadelphia. His aunt, a resident in the 
East Side tenements, had brought him 
over, while Louis’ parents. were in the 
hospital. the father bedridden, the mother 
out of her mind. Louis had had very 
little to eat during the course of his ten 
years. He was pale, thin, but tremen- 
dously serious and alert. He needed help. 
He needed advice. At the first phrase, 
I was brought to a keen attention. This 
lad had attack—he had precison, he had 
tone, he had feeling, he had intelligence. 
He had been well trained. 


Began Studies at Age of Six 


Discussion brought out his story. He 
was born in Philadelphia and studied 
with his father from the age of six to 
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seven, when he came under the guidance 
of one Abram Goldfuss, with whom he 
has been ever since. Goldfuss is a young 
man of Russian birth who came to Amer- 
ica when he was ten years old, and al- 
most immediately began the study of 
violin, graduating from the Peabody In- 
stitute, Baltimore, at eighteen. Gold- 
fuss then worked under Spiering and 
Auer, and earned his spurs as an in- 
structor. Surely his results in Louis 
Gabowitz outside of any other considera- 
tion entitle him to attention among vio- 
lin students. 

But to return to Louis, in my studio, 
I thought I had been over-enthusiastic 
and so I asked this boy to come again 
and again. I presented him in several 
Globe concerts, and he took the audi- 
ences by storm, his virile personality and 
manner winning admiration. 

Following those first appearances I 
arranged that Louis be heard by many 
distinguished persons, and all have called 
him a genius. 

Now, what is the. point I want to 
make? Louis is in good hands as far as 
teaching is concerned. But he needed 
financial and educational aid in other 
ways. This was found for him. Good 
souls came to the rescue and I do not 
think that Louis will need to worry. A 
fine violin was given to him, and money 
assistance. 


A Fine Future in Store 


I predict that without a question, all 


things being equal, this boy can com; 
with the very best that Europe has e 
sent to us or will in the days to co 
But will Louis be questioned in the 
velopment of his career by his prosp. .. 
tive managers and audiences with 
cry: “Ah! but you are an American, 
never studied in Europe?” How stu 
Let me say here, that I believe most |} 
estly and on a logical foundation ; 
Louis Gabowitz will be one of the 
Americans, American-trained, to br 
the combination, by winning in vio » 
circles on an American basis, This |; 
his due; he has his ability, he has .. 
right taste and desires. There is gen)\); 
there—what will happen to it? 

But behold, Louis Gabowitz is not 
only person able to make a big sensati. 
Ask me and I will provide you wi} 
Louis’ equal in many ways. For cert» y 
other qualities, I like especially Levy 
Goldman and then Israel Gitlin. I have 
suggested the idea as relates to the 
singers. 

Now for my conclusion. The county: 
is full of great talents, all ready fo: 
blossoming into geniuses. Provide a 
means of advising them how to proceed, 
where to study (and if necessary the 
wherewithal to procure that study), and 
we can in twenty years provide all the 
artists that America needs. I do not 
mean to say that we will exclude Eu- 
ropeans. That would be stupid and un- 
musical. But I simply mean to show 
how strong is America’s growing artistic 
strength. 

The causes are many but the effects 
are indisputable. And the opportunities 
are golden. 


et < 








Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 4th 
St., New York City. N. Y. City, Sept. 20. Las 
Angeles, Cal., Jan. 18, 1922. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 351 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 
August 15. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 North Ewing Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Jeannette Currey Fuller, 50 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
New York. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West 5th St., Tulsa, Okla., Oct. Ist, 
15 West 5th St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Clara Sabin Winter, 410 North Main St., Yates Center, 
Kansas, 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth St., Dallas, Texas, 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas. No- 
vember and February, Waco, Texas. 

Carrie Munger Long, 8 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 
Classes held monthly in Chicago through the year. 

sulle Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 
‘exas, 


— m, Willis, 915 Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
ug. 1. 





OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS, INC. 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Portland, Or 
Nov. 1, Portland, Ore.; Feb. 15, San Francis 
June 17, Portland. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 Orchestra Hall Bldg 
as Dallas, Texas, June 1; Chicago, Aug. | 

Mrs. Ura Wrinkle Synott, 


824 North Ewing Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 


may. Frances John, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, || 
exas. } 
Maude Ellen Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of || 

Music, Kansas City, Mo., August 1. 
Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 
Isobe] M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Ca! 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 South 2lst St., Richmond, Ind 
Mrs. Beatrice 8. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas 
Mrs. H. BR. Watkins, 124 East llth St, Oklahoma City, 

Okla., Aug. 1—Oct. 1. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Boulevard, Indian- 

apolis, Indiana. } 
Adda 0. Eddy, 136 W. Saidusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio 
Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, 


Texas. 
Mrs. S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas, 
Sept. 19. 

















May 2, 1922. 








New York City 


ADDRESS 622 FINE 


HERBERT GOULD 


Re-engaged to sing the bass roles in *“*THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” with the 
APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB of Chicago at its 50th Anniversary Festival, 





‘In dramatic fire, clarity of diction and grasp of the meaning of oratorio, Mr. Gould is one of 
the best ever heard here.’’—-KATHERINB PANNIL MEAD, Milwaukee, Wis., Sentinel. 


ARTS 





BUILDING, CHICAGO 





OZPRrh 


BROCK 


R COLORATURA SOPRANO 


“A voice of range, extraordinary flexibility and accuracy. 
Unique among coloraturas.”—New York Sun, Feb. 15, 1921. 


“High tones of great purity and beauty.” 
—New York Evening Mail, Feb. 15, 1921 


“Exquisite beauty of voice—Musical feeling.” 


—Washington Times, April 7, 1921 


Recital—Concert— 
Festival 


Exclusive Management: 


JULES DAIBER 
Aeolian Hall New York 





LYDIA LYNDGREN 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager. GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate. 101 Park Avenue, New York City 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


“Artistically Miss Lyndgren ranks high. 


She has 


a superb dramatic voice of astonishing volume, !o' ely 


quality and range, which she directs with an in! lli- 
gence possessed by few.”-——W orcester, Mass.,T eleg:™ 





* LARSEN 


Interviews by appointment. 


Preparatory Teacher to 


Residence Studio: 547 Riverside Drive, New York City 


’Phone, Morningside 3153. 
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NAME COMMITTEE OF 


CARUSO FOUNDATION 


List Includes Prominent Per- 
sons in Business and 
Professions 


Many prominent business and pro- 
fessional men and women patrons of 
music, as well as artists well known in 
the concert and operatic fields, are in- 
cluded in the personnel of the committee 
just announced by the Caruso American 
Memorial Foundation which is seeking a 
of $1,000,000 for annual free 


fund 


scholarships and »rizes for promising 


oung artists in the United States. The 


y 


Fiist is still incomplete, as a number of 


persons invited have not yet returned 
from their vacations. Officers of the 
committee will be elected at a meeting 
early this month. At the same time 
plans for raising the $1,000,000 perma- 
nent endowment fund will be presented 
for the committee’s approval and sub- 
committees covering various branches of 


S music, as well as the agencies interested 


in music, will be named. 

Those who have, so far, signified their 
willingness to serve as members of the 
committee are: Antonio Stella, M.D., 
Richard B. Aldcroftt, John Aspegren, 
Leopold Auer, Julius H. Barnes, George 
Gordon Battle, Harold Bauer, Park 
Benjamin, Jr., William Butterworth, 
Calvin G. Child, Paul D. Cravath, Wal- 


-ter Damrosch, Mrs. Henry P. Davison, 


John F. Erdmann, M.D., John H. Fahey, 
Livingston Farrand, M.D., John H. 
Finley, Harry Harkness Flagler, Hon. 
Duncan U. Fletcher, John C. Freund, 
Michael Friedsam, Amelita Galli-Curci, 








VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Resumed by 


Victor Kuzpo 


e 


Studio: 260 West 71st Street 
New York City 
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Mase and Ouscans 
: Pabied iy ad 






is preparing the 


Pacific Musical Year Book 


4th Biennial Edition 


Containing music teachers and clubs of Cali- 
ornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
and western Canada. 


To be issued in early fall. 
Advertising Rates on Application. 
Price $1.00 
632 Lumber Exchange, Seattle, Wash. 





E. M. Gattle, A. H. Giannini, Samuel 
Gompers, Lloyd C. Griscom, William 
Guggenheim, Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, 
Hon. F. H. LaGuardia, Samuel W. Lam- 
bert, M. D., Charles H. MacDowell, Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Osbourne McConathy, 
John MacCormack, Stefano Miele, Pierre 
Monteux, Henry Morgenthau, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Francis S. Peabody, Robert P. Perkins, 
T. M. Pletcher, Com. F. Quattrone, 
Edward Robinson, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, O. G. Sonneck, Guy E. Tripp, Felix 
M. Warburg, William G. Willcox, Arthur 
Woods, Bruno Zirato and Joseph Mayper. 





JOSEF HOFMANN SAILS 
FOR TOUR OF ENGLAND 





Pianist to Begin American Concert Sea- 
son in New Year—To Make First 
Visit to Cuba 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, sailed on the 
Olympic on Sept. 24, for a two-months’ 
trip abroad. Directly upon landing at 
Cherbourg, Mr. Hofmann will go by way 
of Paris to Zurich, Switzerland, where he 
will meet his mother who has just gone 
to that city from Warsaw. After a stay 
of about two weeks in Zurich, Mr. Hof- 
mann and his mother will go to his villa 
on Lake Geneva near Vevey for a few 
days and then to Paris. 

“IT hope to fly over to London,” said 
Mr. Hofmann,” if the weather is not too 
cold. I hear various accounts of the air 
trip across the Channel, same saying 
that it is delightful and others that it is 
abominable. Friends of mine recently 
took the trip and when they were 9000 
feet up, the engines stopped. Of course 
everyone thought that something had 
gone wrong and that they would be 
hurled to earth, but it appears it is cus- 
tomary to work up to a height like that 
and then volplane down, so that if any- 
thing does go wrong they can make a 
landing without dropping into the water. 
I think, though, that they should have 
notified the passengers. 

“T will play in London in Queen’s Hall 
on Oct. 25 and on the 27th in Birming- 
ham and it goes on like that until Nov. 
29, when I play in Glasgow and take 
a train for Southampton to sail for 
America the next day, on the Olympic. I 
will give two concerts in Queen’s Hall, 
two in Albert ‘Hall on successive Sun- 
days, and fourteen concerts outside of 
London. 

“When I get back to America I shall 
spend Christmas and New Year’s Day 
at my place at Aiken, and give my first 
concert of the season in Charleston, S. 
C., on Jan. 8. I have about forty con- 
certs booked, the last one with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on March 10. After 
that I shall rest for a week at Aiken 
and then go to Cuba. It will be my first 
visit there and I am naturally very much 
interested. My present plan is to stay 
about a fortnight and I am booked for 
three concerts, but if they like me I 
shall give more. I went to Mexico City 
some years ago for three concerts and 
played ten in thirteen days. I want very 
much to go to South America as I am 
told that the audiences there are ex- 
ceedingly interesting to play to. It 
would mean giving up an entire winter 
in the United States, however, as I do 
not care to play the whole year through, 
so I am uncertain when I shall have the 
chance to go there.” 





CHIcAGO, Sept. 24.—Louis Graveure, 
baritone, who was to have given a re- 
cital at the First English Lutheran 
Church of Detroit recently, was com- 
pelled to cancel the engagement on ac- 
count of illness. 











CLARENCE ADLER 


Pianist and Pedagogue 


Announces the reopening of his studio 


at 


137 West 86th Street 
New York City | 


Schuyler. . 


Address all communications to Ruth Tager, Sec’y 











John Doane, on Western Vacation, 


WAAL | hail 


Establishes Summer Vocal Course 
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At La Jolla, Cal—John Doane, with His Mother; Her Sister, Miss Cowles; His 
Sister, Lois Doane; and a Friend 


OHN DOANE, while at San Diego, 

Cal., this summer, spent week-ends 
at La Jolla, the beach adjacent to San 
Diego. There he visited Mrs. Max Hein- 
rich, widow of the noted lieder-singer and 
composer. Mr. Doane spent three months 
with his family in San Diego, and con- 
ducted a large class, accomplishing work 
which established his summer course as a 
regular vacation months’ activity for 
coming summers. He has returned to 
New York and began his work officially 
for the season at his studio on Sept. 19. 
While in the West he also visited Alice 
Barnett, the composer, of whose songs 
he is an ardent admirer. He was a guest 
of honor at the September dinner of the 


Gamut Club in Los Angeles. During the 
summer two of his pupils, Mary Allen, 
contralto, and Marjorie Squires, con- 
tralto, won high honors at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., where they were soloists in July 
and August, respectively. Mr. Doane 
will act as accompanist for Miss Squires 
at her New York recital début at the 
Town Hall on Oct, 29. 


Howard Hitz, baritone, of Minneap- 
olis, who recently made several semi- 
public appearances, intends to take up 
concert work, and will probably make 
his first appearance next spring. It is 
stated in Richmond, Ind., where he for- 
merly lived, that he will tour with Mme, 
Schumann-Heink. 
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Available in recital, also on tours with the Griffes Group and 
the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. All programs include a group 
: of her famous Creole Songs, these sung in a charming old 
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Australian Orchestra in Jeopardy 
as Government Withdraws Support 
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Donald McBeath, Violinist, in 
America Again to Play on 
McCormack’s Programs, Is 
Optimistic About Music in 
Commonwealth — People 
Rally to Aid Verbrugghen 
Forces 


USTRALIAN by birth, and a citizen 

of the wide empire of art, is Donald 
McBeath, violinist, who recently arrived 
in America to rejoin John McCormack, 
with whom he has long been associated 
as assisting artist. Mr. McBeath paid a 
visit to his homeland at the conclusion 
of the 1919-20 season, and before sail- 
ing for the United States again he mar- 
ried Miss Billie Thomas of Melbourne. 
As Mr. McBeath says, his bride will in 
future be his accompanist—upon his 
travels. 

With regard to musical matters in Aus- 
tralia at the moment, the artist is op- 
timistic. The National Conservatory Or- 
chestra, conducted by Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, which ranks with the best organi- 
zations, has been accustomed to give 
several ensemble evenings weekly during 
the Australian season from June to Sep- 
tember. 

“Recently, however,” said Mr. Mc- 
Beath, “there have been financial diffi- 
culties involving the orchestra which has 
been maintained under the sponsorship 
of the government. There are several 
causes for this, chief among them being 
the small population, which does not af- 
ford support for concerts outside the 
principal cities. Traveling rates are 
high, and seriously limit tours from 
state to state. When I left Australia, 
a campaign was in progress to subsidize 
the enterprise privately. Shares were 
being purchased, and the evil day will, I 
trust, be averted.” 

The union movement seems to have af- 
fected relations between managers and 
musicians in Australia much as in the 
United States. A result of increased 
wage demands in the Commonwealth has 
been the abolition of orchestras in 
theaters devoted to the drama, and the 
substitution of the best artists to give 
solo numbers during the entr’actes. Mr. 
McBeath was engaged as solo artist with 
Marie Tempest and her company, then 
playing “The Great Adventure” in Syd- 
ney. 

Hospital Days 
Mr. McBeath was at one time destined 


to enter the medical profession. His 
first meeting with McCormack took place 








OSCAR NICASTRO 
World’s Famous ’Cellist 








245 West 47th St. 








Donald McBeath, Australian Violinist 


when the tenor gave a benefit concert 
at the Lewisham Hospital in Sydney in 
1912. The head of the institution drew 
the attention of the visiting artist to the 
promising musicianship of a medical 
student then serving as interne in the 
hospital. Mr. McBeath was persuaded 
to play for McCormack, and “John,” as 
his protegé calls him, offered to defray 
the violinist’s tuition at Brussels Con- 
servatory. Mr. McBeath appeared as as- 
sisting artist in several Australian con- 
certs with the tenor the same year. 

“I should probably have gone to 
America with Mr. McCormack when he 
returned,” said Mr. McBeath. “But it 
happened that on the day after our last 
concert I was stricken with appendicitis, 
and so had to return to the hospital, this 
time in a new role.” 

The war delayed his American appear- 
ance for several years. Mr. McBeath 
served as pilot in the Royal Flying Corps 
for nearly three years. 


Americans Cordial 


“Now I hope to settle down for a while 
in New York, except when on tour,” the 
violinist said. “I like the American way 
of making an artist feel at home imme- 
diately he appears on the platform. 
They do not stint applause. I remember 
one occasion—in Duluth, I believe it was 
—when the auditors applauded with 
really amazing vigor. Perhaps it was in 
the interest of self-preservation, for the 
temperature of the auditorium was not 
very high. . . Nevertheless, cordial- 
ity is very apparent here. 

“We were detained by the immigration 
laws when we arrived last month. For- 


1921—The Post Standard, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“The soul of genius in his playing.” 


1921—Buffalo Commercial. 


“An artist of the first rank. 
“His technic is impeccable. 
“A lovely singing tone.” 


1921—_The New Haven Journal-Courier. 


“His depth and mellowness and versatility of 
tone stirred the entire scale of emotion.” 


1921—The Hamilton Spectator (Canada). 


“Played with resonance and beauty, while a 
- powerful command of technique characterized 
Paganini’s violin capriccio.” 


For Dates and Terms Address 


E. A. WEIL 
New York 
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tunately I was able to demonstrate our 
innocuousness. .My first concert was at 
Saratoga. I had touched the violin but 
once within a month—and on that oc- 
casion, at Vancouver, the glue of the in- 
strument was melted by the tropical 
heat. So there was some ground for 
fear that the ‘Scherzo Tarantella,’ 
which I was requested to play, might not 
go smoothly. But I believe it did; per- 
haps the racing atmosphere of the resort 
helped somewhat in 1 the matter of tempo.” 
R. M. K. 


Anghinelli, Italian Pianist, to Play | 


A recital is to be given at the W.; 
Astoria on the evening of Oct. 
Edoardo Anghinelli, Italian pianis 
poser. Mr. Anghinelli is a gradu 
the Royal Conservatory in Mila; 
was a member of the executive ¢ 
tee in charge of the celebration 
Liszt centenary in Rome in 191} 
recently completed a South Am: 
tour. 
is under the management of J, 
Weiss. 


REMOVAL NOTICE 


OF THE 


La Forge-Berumen Studios 


14 West 68th St., Near Central Park West, 
NEW YORK 
Telephone 8993 Columbus 








THESE STUDIOS WHICH ARE ESPECIALLY CON- 

STRUCTED AFTER THE PLANS OF MR. LA FORGE, 

IN THEIR COMPLETENESS OFFER UNUSUAL AD- 
VANTAGES TO THE SERIOUS STUDENT 


MR. LA FORGE WILL BE IN NEW YORK PRACTI- 
CALLY THE ENTIRE SEASON 


His tour in the United <... 























Management: Music League of America, 8 East 34th St., 





MARIE MIROVA 


CZECH PIANIST 


First New York Recital This Season 
Town Hall, Tuesday Evening, Dec. 6th 


Western Tour Begins Dec. 8th 


New York 
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MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUM 


Capacity: 
Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and 
lectures during the Season. Special rates to artists. 


163-5 West 57th St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) 


Gold Room 550. 
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(Mrs. George McManus) 


IN AMERICA 
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ACCOMPANIST 
NEW YORK 


GEORGE YATES MYERS #s. 


COACH 
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CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
WALTON PHEREINS, President 


*%th Floor, Auditorium Bldg. "Phone Wabash 9007 
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BARITONE 
839 No. Dearborn St, ( 
*Phone Superior 8700 
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D. F. McSWEENEY, 
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More Successes for Levitzki i in Australasia 
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Zealand, 


YDNEY, 
Mischa Levitzki 
where he will make his first 





Australia, 
has left for New 
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| appearance on Sept. 19. 
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TENOR 


Recital—Oratorio—Concert 
Exclusive Direction 


ELEANORA REINHART, INC., 


45 Washington Square, New York. 
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His Departure for New Zealand 


which he will visit there he will give at 
least twelve concerts before returning 
to Australia for further farewell pro- 
grams in Melbourne and this city. His 
last Australian concerts were in Bris- 
bane. At his third recital there the hall 
was packed to the doors, the stage was 
filled, and hundreds were turned away. 
So many extras were demanded that 
the program ran on for three hours. In 
spite of the requests for more concerts, 
only three were possible because o7 
engagements with the State Orchestra 
of Sydney, Henri Verbrugghen, conduc- 
tor. These were the only orchestral 
appearances in Mr. Levitzki’s tour, and 
many of his admirers from Melbourne 
and Brisbane traveled twenty-four hours 
by train to witness them. 

The social and professional attentions 
which have been shown Mr. Levitzki 
have been marked. Official receptions 
have been tendered him and it has been 
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TREVISAN 


Basso, Chicago Opera Ass’n 
VOICE PLACING — ACTING 
Pupils Prepared for the Opera 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 
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Having Returned from Europe | 
* > | 


Will Re-Open Her Vocal Studio 5 
October the Ist. S 


Address: 


311 WEST 85th STREET, NEW YORK = 


TELEPHONE SCHUYLER 4722 5 


One of Mischa Levitzki’s Australian Audiences. The Photograph Was Taken at the Pianist’s Last Recital in Sydney Before 


necessary for him to cultivate the art 
of speech-making to reply to the compli- 
ments paid him at these functions. Not 
since Paderewski has any individual 
artist created such excitement here. 


STRAUSS’ ADIEU TO BERLIN 


Scene of Enthusiasm on Eve of Com- 


poser’s Departure for America 

According to cable advices just re- 
ceived by the International Concert Di- 
rection, Richard Strauss’ farewell con- 
cert in Berlin prior to his forthcoming 
American tour was received with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm. 

“American commissioner and many 
notables applaud, standing up,” reads 
the message. “Great Strauss homage.” 

Elly Ney, who makes her American 
début at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 15, also 
achieved a triumph on this occasion, 
playing a Mozart concerto and Strauss’ 
“Burlesque.” 





Pablo Casals to Appear in New York 
in January 


Pablo Casals, the ’cellist, will begin 
his next American tour in New York 
at Aeolian Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, Jan. 7. Writing from his home 
in Vendrell, province of Tarragona, 
Spain, he has informed his manager, F. 
C. Coppicus, that he will leave Liverpool 
for America about Dec. 10. 

Mr. Casals will conduct six symphony 
concerts in Barcelona from Oct. 10 till 
Nov. 10, and give three recitals in that 
city. He is to appear with the Liverpool 
Philharmonic on Nov. 15, and with the 
London Philharmonic on Dec. 1. Two 
London recitals will be given, and he 
will also play in the English provinces 
and in Paris, Brussels, and at The 
Hague. One of his Paris appearances 
will be at a joint recital with Suzanne 
Metcalfe Casals. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 24.— Farnsworth 
Wright, former music critic of the Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner, will resume his 
position with that paper with the open- 
ing of the opera season. 
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Four years under the same manage- 
ment. 


Fifty per cent increase of business with 
each successive season. 


Not one single line of adverse criticism in any 
review from New York to San Francisco. 
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Fifth and busiest season now being booked for 


JACOBINOFE 


Violinist 
















Available in recital or on tour with the Griffes Group 
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Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Re-engaged Season 1921-22. 

Now on tour Scotti Grand 
Opera Co. 


Management: 
Universal Coneert Bureau, Ine., 
i7 East 42nd St., New York. 
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Vladimir Graffman, 
Pupil of Auer, to 
Be Heard in Recital 











Vladimir Graffman, Violinist 


Another Auer pupil will make his New 
York début when Vladimir Graffman 





The BELGIAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
OVIDE MUSIN 


President-Director 


Eminent Teachers and Graded 
Courses in All Departments. 


An Established Institution Where 
PROMISES ARE FULFILLED. 


JUST OUT! ! 


OVIDE MUSIN RECORDS 
Mazurka de Concert—Nightingale 
Berceuse et Priere—Extase— 
Valse Lénte 
Composed and Played by Himself. 
Favorites Throughout the World. 
(12 imches).....e.se.% Price $1.50 


51 West 76th St., New York City. 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
pees Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 

indgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
panies. and Viadimir ‘Dubinsky, cellist 
n joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, American 
man dancer. 

























G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa | 
Cecilia, Rome) 


Vocal Teacher and Coach 


(Special Rates to Teachers) 


Address Secretary, Studio: 
25 West 86th St., New York 
Phone 8107 Schuyler 
Consultation by Appointment 





MME. MINNA 
KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher 
and Coach 


Lilli Lehmann Method 





Addresa J. CARTALL 
601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 


! Studios Re-open Sept. § 


YAW 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Trans-Continental Concert Tour 
with FRANKLIN 


Management: HARRY H. HALL, 


Gabrielle Elliot, Associate, 
101 Park Avenue, New York 
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CANNON, Pianist 





gives his recital in Aeolian Hall, on the 
afternoon of Oct. 2. Mr. Graffman, who 
was born in Wilna, Russia, studied with 
Professor Auer at the Petrograd Con- 
servatory. When thirteen years old he ap- 
peared as soloist at the Imperial Marin- 
sky Theater. Following his graduation 
from the conservatory, he devoted him- 
self to concert work, with appearances 
in more than 100 cities. In 1916 he was 
offered the directorship of the conser- 
vatory at Omsk, together with the pro- 
fessorship in violin. Until 1919 he con- 
tinued teaching. When the revolution 
came, he made a concert tour through 
Siberia and the Far East, Japan and 
China. 

Coming to America, Mr. Graffman 
gave four concerts in San Franeisco and 
two in Los Angeles and San Diego within 
three weeks. He has since appeared as 
soloist with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, 
in New York and on tour through the 
South. Recently he was soloist with 
the orchestra of 300 musicians in one 
of their concerts at the Lexington Thea- 
ter. At his Aeolian Hall concert Mr. 
Graffman will have Mana-Zucca, pian- 
ist and composer, and A. Besrodny, 
’cellist, as assisting artists. His sister, 


_ Diana Graffman, is his accompanist. 





Cecil Fanning Booked for Tour on the 
Pacific Coast 


Cecil Fanning will sing with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles—of 
which Walter H. Rothwell is conductor+ 
at the University of Southern California 
on March 2 next, and in Pasadena on 
Feb. 24. His engagements have pre- 
vented him from accepting a similar en- 
gagement in San Diego. He is also to 
appear in Los Angeles in Behymer’s 
Philharmonic Course on March 4, and 
later at Tucson, Ariz., and Santa Ana, 
Cal., before appearing in San Francisco 
on March 28 in the St. Francis series. 
Mr. Fanning, at his recital in Vancouver, 
B. C., on Sept. 12, sang seven encore 
pieces. 





Mme. Schumann Heink to Sing for Bene- 
fit of Tuberculosis Society 


After her triumphant “welcome home” 
appearance in the East at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., on Labor Day, Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann Heink went-to the Adiron- 
dacks to enjoy a short vacation before 
opening her fall concert tour. She will 
sing at the Pontiac Theater, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., on Oct. 5 in a concert for 
the benefit of the Society for the Control 
of Tuberculosis. From the unusual in- 
terest already manifested in the event 
a record audience is expected and plans 
are being :nade to utilize the full seat- 
ing capacity of the theater. 





’Cellist Promises Novelties at 
New York Début 


Yasha Bunchuk, the new Russian ’cell- 
ist, who is to make his début in this coun- 
try in a recital on Nov. 6 in the Town 
Hall, New York, under the management 
of S. Hurok, will present a program 
comprising a number of novelties. 
Among these are a seventeenth century 
sonata by Eccles, an eighteenth century 
air and an orientale transcribed by B. 
Levenson, the Jewish composer, who re- 
cently arrived in this country, and the 
’cellist’s own transcription of Zimbal- 
ist’s Orientale. Other numbers will be 
a Saint-Saéns Concerto, Serenade Es- 
pagnole by Glazounoff and Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidrei.” 


Russian 





Ohio Engagements for Beruimen 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, made his 
first New York appearance of the sea- 
son at Aeolian Hall on Sept. 22, when 
he played with the Duo-Art piano. 
Frank La Forge, Arthur Kraft and 
Charles Carver were the other artists on 
that occasion. Mr. Bertmen is sched- 
uled to appear in concert at Sandusky, 
Ohio;on Dec. 5; Newark, Ohio, on Dec. 
6, and Logansport, Ind., Dec. 7. A joint 
recital with Florence Macbeth, soprano, 
has been booked for Marion, Ohio, on 
Feb. 10 and Toledo will hear Mr. Beri- 
men in recital on Feb. 14. Mr. Beri- 
men’s fifth Aeolian Hall recital will be 
given some time next March. 





Greenwich House Music School Opens 
Fall Season 


With an unusually large enrollment 
the Greenwich House Music School 
opened its fall season last month. Class 
and private lessons are given each 
student and group singing, including dic- 








GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL *"#s2sre%¢ 





tion, is a part of the class work. Prac- 
tice in ensemble work is provided by two 
orchestras, quartets and trios. On the 
faculty of the school are Frances F. 
Brundage and Amy Graham, class in- 
structors; Helen Reynolds and Bianca 
Marvin, violin; Ida How, Earl Victor 
Prahl, Amy Graham and Ruth Wenning, 
piano; Will J. Stone, voice, and Carolyn ; 
Neidhardt, ’cello. The staff of the school and recital appearances. Her fi 
comprises Frances F. Brundage, direc- cert of the season will be in roit 
tor; Amy Graham, associate direc- where she will be the soloist wi . 4), 
tor; Helen Codling, executive secretary; Detroit Symphony. She made he: §)« 
Erma Ruggero, registrar, and Mary public appearance in this count; | 
Jennings, caretaker. season with the Gabrilowitsch fo. .< C 
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Studio: 2104 Broadway at 73rd St., New York 
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Nina Koshetz Preparing for Ope; and 
Concerts 
Nina Koshetz, whom Mary (©. »4,, 
has engaged for the Chicago Op. 
occupying the Ziegler Villa at 
Witch, N. J., preparing her rdéles 
opera and her programs for her 
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I 
M Individual and Joint Recitals 
I HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
R GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


> PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country 
Circulars mailed 


 -AUREN Tl Pc ll Co. 


Management: Universal Concert Bureau, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 


: ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Assistant to Harold Bauer 


Studio: 225 West End Ave., New York City 
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‘‘The concert studies of Eugenio Pirani are decide: 
different from other etudes in that they combine 
practica] utility many advantages, The form and inv 
tion are excellent, so that the pianist has not the s@ 
of dry studies which other etudes generally arous¢ 
are all beautiful and interesting pieces, inspired by # 
excellent taste.’’ 

Theodore Leschetizky 


Published by G. Schirmer, New York 
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Stokowski Home from Europe with 
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Porttfolio of Orchestral Novelties 
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Philadelphia Conductor Plans 
Busy Year with Foreign 
\lusic—Works by Sibelius, 
Sehénberg, Stravinsky, 
Strauss, Prokofieff, Casella, 
Albeniz, De Falla and Satie 
to Be Presented—American 
Novelties Also Promised 


HILADELPHIA, Sept. 26.—An en- 

couraging story of musical affairs 
abroad, and a promise of an exceptional 
season for Philadelphia, was brought 
back by Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, as a message 
to the musical public upon his return 
from Europe last week. As evidence of 


the recent activities of European com- 
posers, and as an indication of what is in 
store for Philadelphia audiences, Mr. 
Stokowski returned with a portfolio well 
filled with orchestral novelties. All of 
the new works will be given in the 
twenty-five pairs of regular concerts 
which begin in October, and many are 
listed for introduction to New York audi- 
ences, who will hear an extended season 
of ten concerts by the Philadelphia 
forces, instead of eight as formerly. The 
other cities in which the orchestra will 
make its annual appearance—Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Harrisburg and Baltimore 
—will also hear a large proportion of the 
recent examples of European musical 
effort. 

Mr. Stokowski looks forward to the 
new season with enthusiasm and height- 
ened interest. This will be his tenth 
year as leader of the Philadelphia forces, 
and he aims to make his programs not- 
able, so that the twenty-second season 
of the orchestra will be particularly 
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memorable. He reached New York on 
the Olympic on Sept. 21 and is spending 
the time prior to opening of rehearsals 
with friends. He has not yet reopened 
his house at Chestnut Hill. Mrs. Sto- 
kowski (Olga Samaroff) did not return 
with her husband, but will remain a 
while longer in London. 


Europe Regains Musical Stride 


“When I made my first visit to Europe 
after the war, in the summer of 1920, I 
found it still impossible to obtain really 
outstanding musical works,” Mr. Stokow- 
ski said. “But this summer I was success- 
ful in getting various compositions that 
I have been seeking for four or five 
years. It is only now that untoward con- 
ditions brought about by the war are 
gradually lessening in Europe. I am 
speaking now solely of musical matters.” 

Four of the new works Mr. Stokowski 
regards as of especial interest and im- 
portance. One of them is the Fifth 
Symphony of Sibelius, the Finnish com- 
poser. Another is Stravinsky’s “Sacre 
du Printemps,” which may be classified 
broadly as a ballet in two parts. “It is 
the most advanced specimen of musical 
literature I have yet found,’ Mr. 
Stokowski remarked. “Richard Strauss 
will be represented by a work, free in 
form, called ‘Berger als Edelmann,’ ” he 
continued. “I have arranged for its per- 
formance as a feature of our season. I 
heard it in Europe before the war. As 
his newest work to be heard in America 
it will have unusual interest, now that 
Strauss is booked to make an appearance 
in Philadelphia. I hope he will come as 
a guest-conductor, but I cannot speak 
definitely on that point. 


Many Interesting Works 


“Schonberg is represented by a com- 
position that he calls simply ‘Five Or- 
chestral Pieces.’ It is without program 
and is set forth in a wholly new musical 
idiom. There is also a work by a young 
German, Braunfels, who has written a 
series of interesting variations on a 
Berlioz text. Two Spaniards are num- 
bered in the list—Albeniz, who is already 
known, and De Falla, whose recent com- 
position, which we have been trying to 
obtain for some time, is ‘Lei Amor 
Bruja.’ Erik Satie, the French com- 
poser, whose works have been played by 
American orchestras, is to be newly re- 
vealed in a composition which possesses 
additional interest in that it was ar- 
ranged by Debussy. 

“The modernistic Italians will be 
represented by Albano and Casella, a 
sample of whose work was given last 
year. Casella will appear here in three 
capacities—as composer, conductor and 
pianist. A special program will be 


given to present his works. Another 
visitor will be Vincent d’Indy, who will 
play works of his own and also some rare 
and fine compositions by Handel and 


Bach, so infrequently given as to be 
virtual novelties. 
“Works by the Russian composer- 


pianist, Prokofieff, of very modernistic 
character, will be given, and of the same 
advanced school is a composition by 
Ravel, which is decidedly different from 
his ‘Tombeau du Couperin,’ played by us 
last season.” 


Slow Recovery in Central Europe 


Mr. Stvkowski’s journeying took him 
to Englund, France and Switzerland. He 
did not enter either Austria or Germany. 
Much time was spent in Paris and Lon- 
don, where there was opportunity of get- 
ting in touch with the newest in music. 
Most of the European countries have 
resumed musical activities and are again 
in the march of progress. It is Mr. 
Stokowski’s view that Germany, Austria 
and Russia are so burdened by the eco- 
nomic and social disasters of the war 
and have been so depleted by their 
titanic struggle that creative endeavor 
and artistic advance are severely ham- 
pered. He would not say that their 
plight is hopeless, but declared that it 
was evident that the confused political 
and financial conditions in Germany. and 
Austria have been followed by a natural 
reaction in the esthetic phases of na- 
tional life. England, France, Italy and 
even Spain, Mr. Stokowski observed, are 
producing more new works than the two 
former empires of Central Europe, once 
so industrious and inspired musically. 

American composers of new works will 
not be neglected, Mr. Stokowski asserted 
with interest. “Representative works of 
the new school will not be limited to 
Europe. Two of the novelties in pros- 
yect for the new season’s programs are 
by young Americans. Their compositions 
came to me last year in a competition 
in which I acted as judge.” W.R. M. 
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Violinists on Vacation 
Plan Appearances in 


New York This Month 











After 


the 
Gusikoff, Amy Neill and Cyril Towbin 
Return from Blue Hill, Me. 


Summer Vacation, Michel 


Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster of the 
St. Louis Symphony, will be heard again 
in New York early in October. He and 
two other violinists, Amy Neill, who is 
to play at Aeolian Hall on Oct. 28, and 
Cyril Towbin, who made his début under 
Hadley on Aug. 26, spent the summer at 
Blue Hill, Me., near the home of Franz 
Kneisel. 








FOLK-SONGS FOR COLUMBIA 





Operalogues Also on Program of Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences 


Programs of unusual folk-songs, and 


the presentation in “operalogue” form of 
major operatic works, will mark the 
course of concerts and recitals to be 
given this season under the auspices of 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences of Co- 
lumbia University. Well-known artists 
will participate in these programs, and 
the study of unusual phases of music 
will, as in former seasons, be an objec- 
tive. 

The first concert has been arranged 
for Oct. 20. There will be “operalogues” 
on “Lohengrin,” Nov. 14; “La Navar- 
raise” and “Pagliacci,” Dec. 6; “Otello,” 
Jan. 10; and “Snegourotchka” on Feb. 7. 
A recital of Polish music by native 
artists will be given Dec. 13, and lecture- 
recitals on Russian music by Dr. Alexis 
Kall on Jan. 6 and 27. Folk-songs, in- 
cluding songs of the Armenians, will be 
interpreted by Marie Bashian, soprano, 
on Jan. 20. Interpretations in costume, 
with musical accempaniment, by Dag- 
mar Perkins, and a recital of songs of 
the American cowboy by Mary Steven- 
son Calleott will be the programs, re- 
spectively, of Jan. 30 and Feb. 1. Czecho- 
Slovak music, by native artists, will be 
viven on Feb. 23, and Japanese melodies 
and folk-dances by Michitaro Ongawa 
and Mrs. Ongawa on April 19. The sea- 
son will bring forward notable programs 
of chamber music, and an evening of 
ballads on March 30. 





Alma Beck to Give Recital in Indian- 
apolis 


Alma Beck, contralto, who has been 
spending part of the summer at Harbor 
Point, Mich., has been engaged by the 
Indianapolis Maennerchor to appear in 
recital there on Nov. 14. 


James Price to Make 
New Concert Venture 
as Member of Quartet 











James Price, Tenor, and His Wife, Es- 
terre Waterman-Price, Contralto, on 
Links at Greensboro, N. C. 


There is not much difference between 
a golf player and a golf fan, judging 
by the interest which James Price, the 
tenor, displays in watching a succescful 
drive. While his time in Greensboro, 
N. C., during the past summer was too 








much occupied with teaching to jp 
his spending many hours on the co) .. 
nevertheless, he and his wife, Es:.;,, 
Waterman-Price, contralto, enjoyed 
games as spectators. Mr. Price 
reopened his New York studio, a; 
rehearsing new songs for his sea 
répertoire. A feature new to his 
cert activities will be his appearance 
the quartet which is being booke 
Evelyn Hopper. The other membe: 
Dicie Howell, soprano; Mabel Be. jo. 
contralto, and Walter Greene, bari: \n. 





Althouse Preparing for Fall To 


Paul Althouse, tenor, is returnin» ;, 
New York shortly to complete the > an; 
for his fall concert tour. Mr. Alt) us 


will open his season on Oct. 4 as one 
of the featured soloists at the Nat na! 
American Music Festival at Bui‘alo, 
N. Y. Among the engagements he yj! 
sing thereafter are Columbus, Ohio. jy 
joint recital with Florence Easton. 
Bridgeport, Conn.; eeperstpwn, Pa,: 
Hartford, Conn.; Reading, Pa.; ng. 
field, Mass.; and a Biltmore ene 
Musicale in New York. 

After the first of the year the teno, 
will start a western tour that will kee; 
him busy until the spring. 





Erno Dohnanyi Booked for Comprehen. 
sive American Tour 


Erno Dohnanyi is expected to arrive 
in America early in October. His book- 
ings under the management of Jules 
Daiber include the following cities: New 
York City and Brooklyn; Detroit and 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Boston and Lowell 
Mass; New Wilmington, Pa.: Charles- 
ton, S. C.; Cincinnati and Canton, Ohio; 
Huntington, W. Va., and Chicago and 
Evanston, Ill. He will make two ap- 
pearances in Boston with the poten 
Symphony, and two with the Det: 
Symphony. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 
119 West 87th Street, New York 
"Phone Schuyler 588 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.1138th St., N.Y. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 


William S, Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Oerrect Pronunciation—Distinct Eruun- 
ciation 
Italiian—French—Spanish—English 
i W. 89th St.. New York Tel.. Riverside 2605 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York. 
Tel, 8623 Rhinelander 
Remo Cortes: 
VOICE COACH 
257 W. 86th St., New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND RBEPDRTOIRB 
Studio 1018 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers. 
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Schuyler 5910 











Mary Ursula Doyle | 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 


Studio 834 Carnegie Hall New York 


Grace Elliott 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 608-4 Carnegie Hall 


CONDUCTOR—OOACH— 
John Warren Erb ©ONDUCTOR—00A 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, 


Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 


Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Studio 915 Carnegie Hall 








New York 





Circle 2634 





MUSICIAN S’ 


Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 


Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Marbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 








Jacob Gegna, Violinist 
MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Residence: 25 EB. 99th St., New York—Lenox 6251 
Studio: 2231 Broadway—Schuyler 9557 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Plano and the 
— ag ove foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 
Victor Harris 


Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3058 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 
STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Bryson Apt’s., Los Angéles, Calif. 


LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 


FRANK Teachers of Singing 
560 West 67th St. Tel, Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON - . © e a 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 48 Boylston St., Boston, Mase. 























MASS. 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


has returned from Europe 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
1013, New 





Carnegie Hall York, Circle 1350 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 








Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 

3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 





Hugo Kortschak violinist 
Facuity Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 





DIRECTORY 








Baritone, 
McCall Lanham Teacher ‘al Singing 
Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6569 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


63 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 


Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘“‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


ne Jj age or] Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
. Cirele 06 Tel. Prospect 8115 











Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th Bt. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture Repertoire 
818 West 57th Street New York Oity 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall. New York Circle 1850 
SUMMER TERM ~“i SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. 


Mme. Niessen-Stone 
Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway 


Lyric—Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin 477'S“¢ 


Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera Honse Studios 
1425 Broadway New York ‘Phone Rryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin Soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Cari M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New Yerk 








Karle 

















Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 

Teacher of Singin 

Studio 144 Bast 62nd St., 


Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster. Trinity Church. Reading 

Pennsylvania 


g 
New York 











Sittig Trio 








Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York 
Schnvyler 9520 
Dan W. Smith 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Greensboro, N. C. High Point, N. @. 








ss 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
400-401 Music Arts Stud‘o Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1687 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—bts 


Charles Tamme 


Teacher of Singing 
264 West 93rd St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420. 


Mme. C. Trotin 
MUSICIANSHIP 
Sight Singing—Rhythm—Theory 
Studio: 805 Carnegie Hall, New Yo! 
Riverside 5410 


























Emilio Vaccaro 
Italian Diction—Literature—Tranasiatios 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1865 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadsworts 


Frederic Warren 





Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
3870 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointme! 


TEACHER OF SING ING 





Crystal Waters Mezze Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singe' 


(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 8223 


Arthur E. Westbrook 





Director, Dumbar American Schoo! of 
pera 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 


‘Phone Hyde Park 596 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemp 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Piano 
810 Carnegie Hall Ne 


Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan meth ede 
Exponert of the Lamperti method. 
Temporary Address: 
200 West 56th St., New York 
*Phone Circle 636 
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Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interfe! 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Pr: 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW Y‘ 
Phone—Columbus 5217 


Ziegler Institute rai Soe 


ice 





of Normal Singinsr 
MMB, ANNA N. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. 


Metropolitan Gpera House, 1425 Broadway 
New York and Asbury Park. 
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". Y. SYMPHONY TO 
PRESENT NOVELTIES 


personnel Is Virtually Un- 
changed—Coates to Come 
at End of December 


Programs containing many features 
isual interest, including some mu- 
novelties gathered during the re- 
visit of Walter Damrosch_ to 
Europe, are to be given by the New 
York Symphony this season. Larger ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s “Ring,” with noted 
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MRS. FREDERIC H. 


SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 
Authorized Teacher of the Vanini Method. 


Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus 6441 


The Palestrina CyHoir 


Nicola A. Montani, Conductor 
Mixed Chorus—-100 Voices 
“A Cappella’? Programs 











Polyphonic Music—Modern Music 


Tour of Eastern Cities for 1921-22 Now Being 
Arranged 
Address: NICOLA A. MONTANI 
1705 Rittenhouse St., Philadelphia 


MME. CARL ALVES 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
OPERA—CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Studio: 824 Carnegie Hall, New York 


DR. ARTHUR D. 


WOODRUFF 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Cora Claiborne 


MEZZO—CONTRALTO 


Recital—Oratorio—Concert 
Exclusive Direction 
Eleanora Reinhart, Incorporated 
45 Washington Square, New York. 


OTTILIE SCHILLIG 


SOPRANO 


Concert 




















Recital Oratorio 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
8 East 34th St., New York 

















Celebrated Spanish ALBERTO 
Piano =Virtueso. 


Foremost pedagogue 

n Europe. Teaeher 

many famous 

pianists. 

SINCE THE WAR 
IN NEW YORK 


Studio i —uio_in St. Andrew Hotel, 72nd St. & Broadway, New Yor‘ 








soloists assisting, are promised. The 
Flagler Prize composition, “The Hill of 
Dreams,” by Louis Gruenberg, will have 
its first performance in Aeolian Hall, 
on the afternoon of Oct. 23. The two 
performances at which Vincent d’Indy 
will be guest-conductor, to be given in 
Carnegie Hall on Dec. 1 and 2, will mark 
the first American performance of a 
new symphonic work by d’Indy, en- 
titled “Les Rivages.” Early French 
works, recently published through the 
joint labors of Saint-Saéns and d’Indy, 
will also be given their first perform- 
ances here. 

Albert Coates, conductor of the 
London Symphony, will be guest-conduc- 
tor during a period of ten weeks be- 
ginning Dec. 29. The personnel of the 
orchestra will be virtually the same as 
last season. 

The forty-fourth season of the Sym- 
phony Society will consist, as heretofore, 
of two series of twelve concerts on 
Thursday afternoons and on Friday 
evenings, in Carnegie Hall, beginning 
Oct. 20; and one of sixteen concerts on 
Sunday afternoons in Aeolian Hall, be- 
ginning Oct. 23. Soloists will include 
exclusive appearances with any New 
York orchestra of Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, and Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 
Others to appear will be Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, Serge Prokofieff, Alexander 
Siloti, Percy Grainger, Harold Bauer, 
and Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, pian- 
ists; Erika Morini, Fritz Kreisler, and 
Paul Kochanski, violinists; Florence 
Easton, Marguerite D’Alvarez and 
Hulda Lashanska, vocalists. 

The Symphony Concerts for Young 
People will be given on six Saturday 
afternoons in Carnegie Hall, the first on 
Oct. 29. Walter Damrosch, conductor 
of the series, has invited Albert Coates 
to conduct one or more of the series. 
There will be an appropriate Christmas 
program. Soloists for the series include 
Paul Kochanski, Harold Bauer, Florence 
Easton and Guy Maier. Four symphony 
concerts for children of eight years and 
older will be given on Saturday morn- 
ings at eleven o’clock, commencing 
Oct, 22. 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
DECIDES PERSONNEL 


Announces New Players—Old 
Members Return as Re- 
sult of Merger 


Following the agreement reached last 
week between the symphony societies in 
New York City and the musicians of the 


American Federation, when the mu- 
sicians agreed to lengthen the time of re- 
hearsals and to add one “service” weekly 
to the number given last year, mu- 
sicians’ contracts were signed by the 
New York Philharmonic Society for its 
eightieth season. Rehearsals will com- 
mence early in October. The first con- 
cert will be given in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 27, Josef Stransky 
conducting. At the end of January, 
Willem Mer gelberg will begin his period 
as leader of the organization. The 
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at OH Circle 5420 


205 West 57th St. 


Dutch conductor will subsequently lead 
all concerts at Carnegie Hall and in 
Brooklyn, and will share the series to be 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House 
with Artur Bodanzky. Henry Hadley 
is again associate conductor. 


The Philharmonic Orchestra has made 
certain changes in personnel, in conse- 
quence of its merger with the National 
Symphony last spring. Scipione Guidi 
has been engaged as concertmaster. In 
the flute and clarinet sections the first 
instruments are doubled, with Nicholas 
Kouloukis and Daniel Maquarre as solo 
flautists, and Gustav Langenus and 
Simon Bellison solo clarinetists. There 
will also be two solo bassoon players, 
Auguste Mesnard and Benjamin Kohon. 
Bruno Jaenicke, formerly of the Detroit 
Symphony, will be a newcomer in the 
horn section. The new first trumpet is 
Gustave Heim, formerly of the Boston 
Symphony. The trombone section of 


season before last will be restored, and 
other players who were absent from the 
Philharmonic Orchestra last season will 
return. Among those who were mem- 
bers last season will be Cornelius Van 
Vliet and Leo Schulz, first ’cellists; Fer- 
dinand Lowack, solo second violin; 
Joseph Kovarik, first viola; Bruno La- 
bate, first oboe; Xavier Reiter and 
Maurice Van Praag, horns; Fred Gaib, 
tuba, and Alfred Friese, tympani. 


Edith Moxom Grey and Leslie Hodgson 
Return to New York 


Leslie Hodgson, musician and writer, 
and Mrs. Hodgson, known to concert pa- 
trons as Edith Moxom Grey, pianist, 
have returned to New York after a year’s 
residence in Cleveland, Ohio. They will 
continue their concert appearances, and 
will be directors of the new piano de- 
partment in the Belgian Conservatory, of 
which Ovidé Musin is head. 
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First New York Recital November 8 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published itn this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must- be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 








of the contributors to this department. 
ES. Editor MusicaL AMERICA. 





More on Memory 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Raymond D. Vicker’s letter of Aug. 11, 
on memorizing was not only interesting 
and amusing, but also instructive—in- 
structive in the sense that it offers an 
opportunity for the more thorough and 
far-reaching discussion on a_ subject 
which heretofore has been confined only 
to exponents of two extremes, namely, 
“To memorize or not to memorize.” The 
subject was one of extreme interest to 
the writer during several years of vio- 
lin teaching in one of the big universities, 
and the narrow views held by extrem- 
ists of either side never brought any def- 
inite results, as the subject was always 
approached from the 
equally proportioned memorizing abili- 
ties in all pupils. 

No one will deny that in so far as the 
listener is concerned, the eyes and other 
senses easily pleased by outward display 
are pleasantly affected by one who plays 
from memory. But is this not in itself 
an admission of the superficiality of the 
hearer? How about the music student, 
however, who ought to be chiefly inter- 
ested in studying music and répertoire? 
If the student is one of the majority who 
is not gifted with easy and rapid memor- 
izing talents, the result cannot be other- 
wise than a limited répertoire, a train- 
ing of memory to the detriment of musi- 
cal knowledge, and, in most cases, an 
over-training which produces a dry and 
“stale” performance. Add to this the 
fear of accident and the result is no fair 
test of the musical talent, but only of 
what might have been procured at a 
much smaller cost through the medium of 
a “memory course.” 

Memorizing should be a subject for 
specialists to determine, and every stu- 
dent ought to pass through a rigid men- 
tal examination, and be classified ac- 
cordingly. A pupil should not be the 
victim of one set belief, nor be forced 
to take chances with a possibility of 
under-rating his own musical ability and 
ultimate loss of musical interest. A 
good memory does not mean musical 
talent. Does the enjoyment of the high- 
est form of musical art—chamber music 
—suffer because the players do not 
memorize? WILLIAM T. HOFMANN. 

Whitefield, N. H., Sept. 24, 1921. 
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Serves Forty-eight Years as Organist 
in One Church 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of Aug. 13 I find a letter 
from George M. Collins of Keyport, N. J., 
in which he says that he has served for 
forty-five years as organist of different 
churches, and he wonders if there may 
be others who have served as long or 
longer. I think you may be interested 
to know that I have just completed forty- 
eight years of service in one church, the 
First Congregational Church of South 
Paris, Me. As I am about to take up 
my residence in Massachusetts, I could 
not complete my fifty years, which I 
should have been glad to do. On the 
occasion of my leaving I was presented 
with a beautiful silver loving cup, suit- 
ably inscribed, and bearing the dates 
1873-1921. Mrs. Cora S. BRIGGS. 

Jamaica Plain, Mass., Sept. 22, 1921. 





Choral Music in Schools as Aid to Artis- 
tic Advancement 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of July 23 I read with 
much regret what Reed Miller, tenor, 
said regarding the waning of oratorio 
music in this country. 

For many years choral societies have 
labored in preparing and rendering ora- 
torio performances. I have spent many 
evenings with a choral club patiently 
working out the difficulties of such works. 
It has been difficult to preserve the in- 
terest of singers and the public in that 
kind of music. Let us ask ourselves, 
why is it so? Is it that singers do not 
like good music? Is it that music 
lovers do not like that kind of music? 
Do the great mass of singers like the 
easy and more catchy works? Do the 
great mass of music lovers like light, 
eatchy music better? 

I would say that the great mass of 
music lovers and singers like good mu- 
sic, but that the trouble is that so many 
of those who have been singing oratorio 
cannot read music well and therefore 
the task of learning the tenor. alto or 
bass and even the soprano parts is very 
irksome. 

Oratorio and other good music should 
be studied and sung by high school stu- 
dents. Of course in order to do this, 
good sight reading work in the gram- 
mar grades as a preparation is neces- 
sary, otherwise the task is monotonous 
and impossible. With such a prepara- 
ticn in the grades, oratorio and other 
good music can be sung by high school 
students. With this preparation in the 
high school, choral societies in colleges 
and communities will prosper. 

Immediately there will be those who 
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will say that such heavy music will 
injure these young voices. If properly 
trained in singing the right part no in- 
jury will result. Then, too, there are 
those who will say it is difficult to get 
balance in the requisite parts. We can- 
not expect perfect balance or a perfect 
performance of these works. But it 
surely is better to have these young folks 
study good music. By studying these 
works at a time when the young folks 
are forming habits and opinions, they 


will have an opportunity to see the value 


me 


of such music and will also have ar 


portunity te compare them with |i, te 


music. They should be required to - 
them in the same way as they ar 
quired to read classic works in liters 
In fact these works are of double 
as they contain good literature a: 
as good music. If these works ar, 
studied in high school, the young 
will continue to sing them at colleg, 
in community choral societies. 

Suppose that these young people 
to read only light fiction and not | 
quired to read good literature, 
would be the result? It is easy t. <, 
that they would not become far 
with the classics and would fail to 
a knowledge of good English. 





[Continued on page 35] 
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Dramatic Soprano 
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To Tour 
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REMINGTON HILL 


Soprano 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, New York City 


Teacher of 


Joan Remville, prima donna, Chu Chin 
Chow; Beulah Berson, prima donna, in Lee 
Herrick’s big new vaudeville act, ‘‘Sissie 
and Dossie Dahm,” with Ziegteld Follies; 
Ida Faick with ““Erminie’’; Pauline Kober- 
lein, engaged for “‘Lady Billy’’; Gladys 
Spicer, soprano DeKalb Methodist Church 
and assistant director Grace Church, 
N. Y. C.; Kathleen Johnson, soloist with 
Trinity Parish paid chorus; Henry Marble, 
basso, formerly with Scotch Presbyterian, 
and many church singers in Paterson, 


N. J., Ridgewood and Passaic. 
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Iva Krupp Bradley 


Pupil of Clara Willenbucher, Berlin 
(Personally Recommended by Mme. Lilli Lehman) 


The Fundamentals of Tone Production 
The Correction of Misused Voices 


145 West 55th Street, New York 
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Musical America’s Open Forum 


[Continued from page 34] 


I am sure that if the teaching of mu- 
+, the grammar grades of our pub- 


- ,ools was done so as to produce 


ol sight reading, and if oratorio and 
F0d choral music were studied in the 


B high -ehool and continued at college, the 


people of this country would have 
an entirely different attitude toward 
chora! programs. Choral societies in the 
community and college would prosper. 
CARL BORGWALD, 
Director of Music, Central High School. 
Duluth, Minn., Sept. 24, 1921. 
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A Composer Complains 


9 the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

| would like a word on a few of the 
so-called great music publishing houses 
of this country.. A composition is sent 
them, they never even look at it, but re- 
turn it with a little printed slip, which 
informs you that they have thousands 
of compositions ahead of yours—in fact 
enough to last them for over a year. 
Back it comes—instead of flat and first- 
class postage—third class and rolled, 
and, as far as utilizing again for mailing 
purposes, absolutely useless. 

Now in lieu of the “junk” these firms 
put out, would it not be better for them 
to look over a manuscript, find out if 
there is any merit or novelty, etc., in it 
—and if so give that composition the 
preference in publishing over the thou- 
sand ahead of it, which are “rot”? No! 
They return it to you, not having taken 
the trouble to even glance over it. 

This is an unsavory state of affairs. 
If a man has a “name” they will take 
chances on publishing anything he sends 
them—even if they know it is “punk,” 
for they think that it will sell better 
than a composition by an unheard of 
composer, even if his or her work is 


® magnificent. This is a great “howdy- 


do”—is it not? 

The American composer stands about 
as much chance in music as a grease spot 
in Hades. He is a non est quantity in 
the music game from an executive or 
creative standpoint; and you all know it. 
I have been in thig game for many years 
and you can’t tell me “any different.” 

The best thing all, American composers 
ean do is to file ‘away neatly in the 
cabinets all manuscripts, kiss them all a 
fond good-bye and bury them for the next 
generation to uncover. The only ones 
making a success of the music business 
are the New York “jazz” kings. I say 
New York with a meaning, for there are 
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no composers outside of that “merry- 
go-round,” and our only aspirants for 
the halls of fame are Irving Berlin and 
a few others. 
A SUBSCRIBER FROM THE 
WooLLy WEST.” 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 24, 1921. 
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Works by Goossens 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of Sept. 3 there appeared 
an admirable article by Mr. D. C. Parker 
on Eugene Goossens. 

Being familiar with all of Mr. Goos- 
sens’ published compositions, I find in- 
correct the statement made by Mr. 
Parker in his article that “Tam 0’ 
Shanter” is “one of “Two Pieces’ for 
orchestra, the other being ‘By the 
Tarn.’” According to my knowledge of 
the situation “By the Tarn” is one of 
“Two Sketches for String Quartet,” the 
other being “Jack o’ Lantern.” These 
pieces are published as “Two Sketches 
for String Quartet” and were first pro- 
duced in America by the Zoellner String 
Quartet. Afterward Mr. Goossens ar- 
ranged “By the Tarn” for string orches- 
tra with one clarinet, I believe. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 

New York, Sept. 14, 1921. 


LAUD SCOTTI OPERA 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Angeles Ottein Captures Audi- 
ence in Performance of 


‘Barber of Seville” 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 24.—The 
second performance of the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company in its two weeks’ en- 
gagement here presented a new singer 
to San Francisco audiences—Angeles 
Ottein, who assumed the stellar rdéle in 
the “Barber of Seville” at the Exposition 
Auditorium on Sept. 20. This artist 
proved herself to be a coloratura soprano 
of rare quality, with a personality that 
is captivating. The audience did full 
homage to Riccardo Stracciari in the 
role of the barber, Figaro, and Charles 
Hackett was given a prolonged and en- 
thusiastic welcome, but it was unmis- 
takably Ottein’s night. 

The réle of Rosina fitted her tempera- 
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mentally as well as vocally. Her tones 
have genuine color. Her interpretation 
of the part was vested with a spontaneity 
which can be imparted only by youth. 
She dimpled with roguishness and ac- 
companied the action of the piece with 
delightful whimsicality. Her tonal purity 
and the ease with which she negotiated 
the trills were remarked. Her genial 
manner of taking the audience into her 
confidence as the story unfolded assured 
her of popular success. 

Stracciari made the “Largo al Facto- 
tum” admirable indeed, and throughout 
the three acts he exuded humor. 

Among the offerings which went over 
the footlights to the baritone was a gray 
velvet box which contained a gold medal 
inscribed with an appropriate legend, 
sent by his Italian friends in San Fran- 
cisco. Another token of appreciation 
was a giant laurel wreath and a great 
sheaf of roses. Stracciari insisted upon 
Hackett sharing the laurel. Hackett’s 
singing of “Ecco ridente il cielo” brought 
many in the house to their feet as the 
aria rounded to its close in an effortless 
burst of song. With each appearance 
of the three artists the applause grew 
more demonstrative until it assumed the 
nature of an ovation. 

On the preceding night Antonio Scotti, 
Mario Chamlee and Geraldine Farrar 
shared honors in “Tosca,” the opening 
opera of the engagement. M. H. H 





Margaret Eldridge, Pianist, to Make 
Début This Season 


Among the new pianists to make their 
début this season under S. Hurok, con- 
cert manager, is a young American, Mar- 
garet Eldridge. Miss Eldridge hails from 
Tennessee and has been studying the last 
few years with Prof. Willy Westony, 
one of the few remaining pupils of the 
great Franz Liszt. Miss Eldridge will 
give her recital in the Town Hall, New 
York, on Thursday evening, Nov. 17. 





Nyiregyhazi at Carnegie Hall 


Erwin Nyiregyhazi, the young Hun- 
garian pianist, when he leads off the sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall with a recital on 
Oct. 1, will include in his program the 
Brahms Sonata in F Minor and composi- 
tions by Grieg, Chopin, Tchaikovsky, 
Rummel and Liszt. 





Simmons to Sing Mabel Daniel’s Songs 


William Simmons, baritone, has been 
engaged for a concert of the Chaminade 
Club of Brooklyn for an afternoon of 
Mabel Daniel’s compositions, to be given 
at the Pouch Galleries. Mr. Simmons, 
who has appeared, singing Miss Daniel’s 
music at the MacDowell Club of New 
York and the Musical Club of Philadel- 
phia, will on this occasion sing her com- 
position, “The Desolate City,” and other 
new works by the composer. 





Marjorie Squires Will Give New York 
Recital This Month 


Marjorie Squires, American contralto, 
will give her first New York recital on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 29, in the Town 
Hall. Miss Squires achieved a big suc- 
cess with the New York Symphony dur- 
ing their recent summer season at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 





Roderick White Engaged as Assisting 
Artist for Emmy Destinn 


Roderick White, violinist, has been 
engaged as assisting artist for the tours 
of Mme. Emmy Destinn, dramatic so- 
prano, who will open her season with a 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 28. She 
will visit the West coast, where she is 
booked from December until January, 
and will return through the Southern 
States. Mr. White will fill a few in- 
dependent engagements before the open- 
ing of the tour and also in the West and 
South. He will be heard in Aeolian Hall 
recitals in October and February, as 
originally planned, under the manage- 
ment of Evelyn Hopper. 


O U N & Sopranos 


“PERFECTION IN ENSEMBLE SINGING”—N. Y. Telegram 


STUDIOS OPEN IN SEATTLE 


E. Robert Schmitz Gives Music Lectures 
—Coliseum Symphony Concert 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 22.—E. Robert 
Schmitz, French pianist, recently gave 
a. course of four music lectures under 
the auspices of the Sunset Club; his 
subjects being “Keys and Their Relation- 
ships,” “The Evolution of the Piano,” 
“The Dance” and “The Fine Arts— 
Cubism and Classicism.” 

Henriette Michelson was soloist on 
Sept. 11 with the Coliseum Symphony 
and gave a creditable performance of 
Liszt’s E Flat Concerto. Robert Ed- 
monds, tenor, sang with the same or- 
chestra the week previous. 

The opening of the Cornish School 
Sept. 6 was the occasion for a large reg- 
istration in the department of dancing, 
drama and music. Mme. Barbareux 
Parry, whose system of vocal teaching is 
based on the idea of treating the voice 
as a stringed instrument, has given a 
number of lectures on her vocal method. 
Among the teachers who have returned 





to open their studios are Marjorie 
Miller, violinist, and Arville Belstad, 
pianist. 


A farewell reception and banquet was 
given to Mme. Mary Louise Clary, con- 
tralto, who has conducted a vocal studio 
for the past fifteen years in Seattle. 
Among those who attended were James 
Hamilton Howe, Claude Madden, Mont- 
gomery Lynch, Clifford W. Kantner, Rev. 
Herbert H. Gowen, Dr. Franklin S. 
Palmer, John M. Spargur, Ada Deigh- 
ton Hilling and David a es) 





To Aid Valentine in Concert 


At the recital which he is giving at 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Oct, 1, 
Gus Valentine, the Canadian harpist, 
will have as assistants Alberto Bach- 
mann, French violinist-composer; Dora 
Bellini, lyric soprano, and Robert Gay- 
lor, organist and accompanist. Mr. 
Bachmann will present his new Suite 
Romantique. Miss Bellini, making her 
New York début, will have a sroup of 
songs in Italian, French, Spauish and 
English. 








FRANK PARKER 


BARITONE 





Mr. Parker has a voice of mutch 
beauty and his musicianship is very 
unusual, added to which he has the 
ability to “tell his story” in a pecu- 
liarly ingratiating way—and when to 
his fine enunciation and _ beautiful 
coloring of texts is added the charm 
of his brief but very fine explanatory 
comments—an evening of song from 
him becomes one of rare delight.— 
C. E. Watt in Music News. 
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"Story of Adélgh Brodsky Ralsted in Botk by Wite 


Mrs. Brodsky Presents Absorbing Narrative in “Recollections of a Russian Home”—How Her Gifted Husband Won Fame S 9 
Violinist—Championing the Cause of Tchaikovsky When His Music Provoked Frowns—Claude Landi Accompli-hes 
Fine Work in Translating Bernardi’s “Counterpoint”—Herbert Antcliffe Interestingly Discusses the Nature of M sic 
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DELIGHTFUL book, ‘“Recollec- 

tions of a Russian Home” (Lon- 
don: Sherratt & Hughes), by Mrs. 
Adolph Brodsky, has made its way into 
the hands of the present reviewer 
through the kindness of his brother- 
in-law, William Franklin, a former pu- 
pil of Adolph Brodsky in Manchester, 
England. The book, it appears from 
the prefatory note, was first published 
in 1914, the volume now at hand being 
the second edition. Mrs. Brodsky re- 
cently sent a copy of the book to Mr. 
Franklin as a greeting from her hus- 
band and herself. 

Mrs. Brodsky has written a charm- 
ing narrative of her life, covering the 
period before she became the wife of 
the famous Russian violinist and 
the years following her marriage. All 
through it one feels the modesty of 
the author and her very genuine qual- 
ity, the quality that has prompted her 
to set down some of the countless ex- 
periences which she and her husband 
have enjoyed. There is nothing of 
pose or gesture in the story of what 
took place over the years; there is 
sincerity of expression and a genial 
something that those who knew the 
Brodskys assure us is one of their 
most marked characteristics. Adolph 
Brodsky has been professor at the 
Royal College of Music at Manchester 
for many years; and it is to the “Sus- 
tentation Fund” of the institution 
that the proceeds from sales of this 
book have been diverted by his wife, 
a generous act. 


Mrs. Brodsky was born in the south of 
Russia. She tells of her girlhood there, 
of the visits of Adolph Brodsky (she re- 
fers to him as A. B. throughout the book) 
to her father’s house, of the music they 


enjoyed when he came, of the correspon- | 


dence with him after his graduation from 
the Vienna Conservatory, when he was 
touring in Russia. At twenty-four 
Brodsky was appointed assistant profes- 
sor of violin at the conservatory in Mos- 
cow. Interesting igs the arrival of the 
pair in Sebastopol, where they went to 
the priest in the cathedral to be married 
and were married on May 13, 1880. They 
left Sebastopol and went to Alooshta. a 
then rather primitive Tartar village. At 
the time Mrs. Brodsky relates her hus- 
band was practising the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, now played by all seventeen- 
year-old violinists, but then considered 
impossible and rejected by none other 
than the teacher of “the Mischas and 
the Jaschas and the Toschas.” Their 
financial condition is revealed in the fol- 
lowing: “Our quiet country life was in- 
terrupted at times when our money came 
toanend. Then A. B. would leave me for 
a few days and give a concert at some 
town in the Crimea. Each time he re- 
turned with fresh supplies and we went 
on for some time longer.” A tour of the 
Caucasus, more success, and then the de- 
cision to play abroad and win interna- 
tional fame brought Brodsky to Paris 
the next month. His wife remained in 
Kieff. 

In Paris Saint-Saéns was very kind to 
him, introducing him to conductors and 
playing chamber music with him. There, 
too, he met Turgenieff and Sarasate, the 
latter at the home of Lalo. Back to Rus- 
sia, where he joined his wife, and then in 
the autumn of 1881 they went together 
to Vienna. There he met again Hans 
Richter, who was a fellow student in the 
conservatory some years before. Brodsky 
it was who took the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo to Richter and said he wished to 
play it at the Vienna Philharmonic con- 
certs. Richter advised him to play it at 
one of the “Novelties Rehearsals” before 
a committee of members of the orchestra 
who passed on the merits of new com- 
positions. Brodsky did. The commit- 
tee decided at once that Adolph Brodsky 
should be soloist at one of the season’s 
concerts, but that he should not play the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto! Brodsky’s friends 





advised him to play one of the Bach 
Concertos or the Mendelssohn, that he 
would have greater success with them. 
But he decided to play the Tchaikovsky 
or nothing. Those were days, Mrs. Brod- 
sky assures us, when there was a strong 
prejudice against all Russian music, 
especially that of Tchaikovsky, among 
the conservative patrons of the ‘Wie- 
ner Philharmonie.” But Adolph Brodsky 
triumphed that night in the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto and his future was assured. 
The newspaper critics gave the concerto 
a thorough “roasting,” but all praised 
the performance of Brodsky. 

Following this the Brodskys toured 
through Germany and Austria, engage- 
ment after engagement coming to the vio- 
linist, who was recognized as one of the 
most distinguished artists in his field. 
He continued to play the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, his performance of it in Mann- 
heim enthusing the violinist, Karl Halir, 
so much, that Halir decided to study it 
himself at once. Tchaikovsky was very 
grateful to Brodsky for his championship 
of the concerto, and decided to change the 
dedication (which had been to Leopold 
Auer) to Adolph Brodsky, beginning 
with the second edition and for all future 
editions. As Mrs. Brodsky says: “Few 
people know of the first edition, and so 
the work is usually known as being dedi- 
cated only to Brodsky.” She also tells us 
that her husband would have preferred 
Tchaikovsky to write another concerto 
for him. In 1882 they went to London, 
where Brodsky played the Tchaikovsky at 
a Richter concert and again won imme- 
diate success. Shortly after he did it in 
Moscow and a few years later introduced 
it in Petrograd under Anton Rubinstein. 

Germany again, and Leipsic: the 
Gewandhaus, where Brodsky’s playing 
won him the offer of first professor of 
violin at the Conservatory to succeed 
Henry Schradieck, who had left for 
America. He accepted. The opportuni- 
ties for musical activity in Leipsic were 
then numerous. Brodsky organized his 
string quartet—Ottokar Novacek, sec- 
ond violin; Hans Sitt, viola, and Leopold 
Griitzmacher, ’cello. Brodsky then ap- 
peared in his sonata concerts, quartet 
concerts, as soloist, with the orchestra. 
He met Hans von Biilow, Edvard Grieg, 
Sinding, Busoni and many others. 

So runs this engaging book; it would 
not do to tell more of it here. Every inusic- 
lover will find it of interest, and to violin- 
ists, who know the high ideals for which 
Adolph Brodsky has stood throughout his 
career, it will be especially absorbing. 
Splendid is the portion dealing with 
Brodsky’s coming to New York “as leader 
of the X Orchestra.” The word “leader” 
is the English usage and means concert- 
master, and Walter Damrosch could tell 
the reader something about the “X Or- 
chestra.” All the things printed about 
the Brodskys’ stay in America are not ex- 
actly flattering to the American reader, 
but are in all probability very true. All 
American readers know Mr. X. 

The twenty-seven pages, entitled “A 
Visit to Edvard Grieg,” are new; that 
is, they have been added in the second 
edition. The chapter is of great interest 
and exceedingly well done. There are 
several illustrations in the book, a recent 
photograph of Adolph Brodsky, a picture 
taken of him as a boy in 1860, and a 
group picture at the Griegs’ at Troldhau- 
gen; with Brodsky’s pupils, Alfred 
Barker and Anton Maaskoff. We remem- 
ber the latter as a very gifted young vio- 
linist in New York years ago, when he 
was studying with Max Bendix, and 
wonder what has become of him. Mrs. 
Brodsky has done a work of distinct 
worth in her “Recollections of a Russian 
Home.” She has told her story appeal- 
ingly, simply and with genuine sincerity. 
It is, indeed, a splendid tribute to her 
husband’s genius that she has written 
about him without the sentimental under- 
tone that so often spoils the narrative 


of the lives of artists. 
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Valuable Work on Counterpoint 


OR the student there is much that is 

valuable in a reading of “Counter- 
point” (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) by G. G. Bernardi, professor in 
the Civico Liceo Benedetto Marcello at 
Venice. This two hundred page book 






makes its appearance in the series known 
as “The Musician’s Bookshelf,” and has 
been translated into English: from its 
Italian original by Claude Landi, the edi- 
tor of the series. 

In his preface Mr. Landi calls atten- 
tion to the points in which Signor Ber- 
nardi departs from old traditions in his 
teaching of counterpoint and shows him- 
self thoroughly in accord with the Italian 
author in the following. Says Mr. Landi: 
“If writing, in order to be good, must 
be of a contrapuntal character (and this, 
by the way, I hold to be by no means al- 
Ways necessary), there is no reason 
whatever why it should be in the style 
of Palestrina or of that of the madrigal- 
ists. There should be no compulsion in 
the matter. He who has a penchant for 
the Palestrinian style may indulge in it 
to his heart’s content; but if another pre- 
fer to write in the idiom of his day— 
aye, even in the homophonic style—pro- 
vided he be a musician, such an one 
should not be treated with contempt. 
Conservatism can be pushed too far; 
when it reaches the stage of mulish ob- 
stinacy it is time to call a halt.” How 
hopeful this makes us feel for England’s 
musical future! With theorists like Mr. 
Landi, the progressive Dr. A. Eaglefield 
Hull, and composers like Bax, Gooseens, 
Ireland, Holst, Delius, Balfour Gardi- 
ner, the day of “Sterndale Bennett con- 
servatism” is happily over in Britain. 
Allah be praised! 

Signor Bernardi in his own preface 
gives the plan of his treatise very clearly 
and succinctly. The work is divided into 
sections, called “General Part,” compris- 
ing Books I and II, and “Special Part,” 
four books. The text is illustrated by 
musical examples, all excellently pre- 
pared. An interesting feature of the 
book is the appendix, which deals with 
the origin of the term counterpoint, 
tracing its development, taking up in or- 
der the “canto fermo”—we, in America, 
are more accustomed to its Latin name 
“cantus firmus”’—and explaining its use 
among the antique composers, the human 
voice, its classification; and some observa- 
tions on the various kinds of voices and 
concluding pages on the old modes. 

The author calls attention to the fact 
that in this work he has confined him- 
self to the stile pieno, and that in the new 
work, which he is now writing, entitled 
“The Forms of Thematic Composition,” 
he treats of imitation and double counter- 
point in a detailed way. Italian theo- 
retical works have in the past been as 
rare in America as Italian symphonies, 
or works from the pens of Italian com- 
posers other than operas. One welcomes 
this admirable book by Signor Bernardi, 
which has come to us in so excellent an 
English version, for which Claude Landi 
deserves great praise and appreciation. 

A. W. K. 


* * * 


The Nature of Music 


ANY of the characteristics, and some 

of the limitations, of music as an 
art-form are outlined in “Short Studies 
in the Nature of Music,” by Herbert Ant- 


cliffe (Landon: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner &Co.; New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) at the audible art has de- 


veloped from a simple means of expres- 
sion of emotion, an instinctive venting of 
feeling, is the author’s principal thesis. 
The pleasurable sensations which most 
music gives are caused “sometimes by its 
actual beauty of construction but more 
often by the fact that it arouses a cer- 
tain sympathy between the one respon- 
sible for its expression (either composer 
or performer) and the hear- 
er. Sounds which do not arouse this sym- 
pathy fulfil only the minor functions of 
music.” 

As an art, however, music undergoes 
development from pure “emotional” 
sound through the stages of “crude” art, 
“artificial” art, art “for art’s sake,” to 
be at last a complete forceful expression 
of all emotions and moods! One is not 
assured of the contemporary degree of 
progress through this diagram, but there 
are signs, says the author, of a “return 
to nature” musically. This will occur 
when the art becomes the medium for 
“expressing all the emotions and thoughts 
of both the individual and the com- 
munity.” (This will come to pass in 
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prol ly.) 


the Dusk of the Censors, 

Meanwhile, one must practise. (jy, 
volume, which fits into a rather arg. 
pocket, sounds a warning: “Natire js 


not Art until Art is second Natur 
Our concept of melody is cha: ving 
according to the author’s analysis. Th. 
“tune” is not being discarded; > ..the¢, 
are our conceptions of the tuneful | ¢o. 


ing more catholic. Yet there are riy:i\s t 
pre-eminence in importance nowa (ays, 
At least as vital to music are hariony, 
structure, rhythm, expressive accen’ an 
tone color. With this growth in resource 
and in the dimensions of the moder» o;. 
chestra, an added finesse has not always 
been achieved. “Our ears have beer 
coarsened by the clash of huge orches. 
tras. No composer ever lived 
. «+ « Who conceived his music as it js 
heard when played . . . in the 
halls of to-day,” the author points out, 
Quadruple fortissimi: make unrecogniz. 


able even the heroically swagvering 

themes dreamed in the study! 
Essays on “program” music, the sym. 

phonic “poem,” music as an educational 


factor, the relations of history and mu. 
sic, and the part that music has played 
in various world religions—these make 
up a volume that is eee, 

e avi. JA, 





WESTVILLE, CONN.—The Ladies’ Aid 
Society will sponsor a series of five con- 
certs this season. The performances 
will be given at Woodbridge Memorial 
Hall. ; 
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‘on Rous Plays in Greenwich, Conn. 


.cENWICH, CONN., Sept. 27.—Marion 
pianist, played a return engage- 
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purpose of getting Miss Meisle widely 
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ment here on Sept. 12, giving her re- 
cital “Concerning Program Music,” and 
featuring several numbers which are 
novelties in this country. These in- 
cluded Scriabin’s “Satanic Poem,” num- 
bers by John Ireland and Arnold Bax, 
and a recently published set by Morti- 
mer Wilson entitled “Silhouettes from 
the Screen,” personality sketches of 
Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Theda 
Bara and other motion picture stars. 





LA FORGE AND BERUMEN 
IN AEOLIAN HALL CONCERT 





Four Singers Trained by La Forge Share 
in Program in Which Duo-Art 
Figures 


Preluding the opening of the recital 
season at Aeolian Hall a concert was 
given there on Thursday evening, Sept. 
22 by Frank La Forge and Ernesto 


Bertmen, pianists, assisted by Charlotte 
Ryan and Marguerite Schuiling, so- 
pranos; Charles Carver, bass, and Ar- 
thur Kraft, tenor. The Duo-Art Piano 
also had a prominent part in the eve- 
ning’s proceedings, Mr. Berumen playing 
with it a Schiitt Canzonetta and a Baga- 
telle by Maurice Dambois and Mr. Kraft 
singing Lieurance’s “Indian Love Song” 
and the La Forge “Like the Rosebud” 
and “To a Messenger,” accompanied by 
it, the piano parts recorded by the com- 
poser. Mr. Bertmen had a fine recep- 
tion after his artistic demonstration, and 
had to repeat the Dambois piece. The 
Duo-Art Piano opened the program with 
Ignaz Friedman’s record of his own ver- 
sion of a Girtner Viennese Waltz, the 
second of a series he has done. The 
audience found this also to its liking, as 
it did the final number, the Chabrier 
“Espana” in its two-piano setting, played 
by Mr. Bertimen with Paquita Madri- 
guera’s record of the other part. 

All four singers are artists who are 
working with Mr. La Forge, and their 
music on this occasion spoke volumes 
for the training they have received. Mr. 
Carver’s artistic singing of MHandel’s 
“Come, My Beloved,” Tchaikovsky’s “O 
Speak Not, Beloved” and Grieg’s “Thy 
Warning Is Good” earned him imme- 
diate approval. Mr. Kraft gave a de- 
lectable performance of the “Dream” 
from Massenet’s “Manon” and songs by 
Hiie, Kramer and Richard Strauss. As 
an encore he sang the old English “Have 
You Seen but a Whyte Lilie Grow,” one 
of the most exquisite examples of quiet 
vocalism imaginable. 

In Miss Ryan’s singing of a group of 
La Forge songs the audience took great 
pleasure, the group including “I Came 
with a Song,” “Spooks” and the “Song 
of the Open,” all sung with beauty and 
much style. Miss Ryan shared the ap- 
plause with the composer. Her encore 
was the “I Sent My Soul Through the 
Invisible” from Lehman’s “In a Persian 
Garden.” True to pitch and thrilling 
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were her high tones. Mr. Carver sang 
another group, this time Mr. La Forge’s 
fine “Sanctuary,” the old French “Le 
Geant,” the familiar Mexican “La 
Paloma,” with an admirable piano part 
arranged by Mr. La Forge, and Val- 
verde’s “Clavelitos.” He had a hearty 
reception and added a Mexican folk-song, 
which he sang beautifully. 

The aria “Ritorna Vincitor”’ from 
“Aida” gave Miss Schuiling abundant 
opportunities and she rose to them with 
fine results. Her voice is one of un- 
usual range, and she has decided dra- 
matic instinct. Her encore was the 
Secchi “Lungi dal caro bene,” which she. 
sang with opulence, her low. voice re- 
vealing itself as of superb quality. Mr. 
La Forge played all the accompaniments 
in a distinguished manner, with that 
light and shade for which he is so justly 
admired. 


OPEN BROOKLYN OPERA 


With Double Bill, Forces Directed by 
Salmaggi Begin Fall Season 


With the double bill of “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” the Brooklyn 
Opera Company, Alfred Salmaggi, direc- 
tor, opened its fall season on Sept. 17. 
Felice Valbuena displayed a _ soprano 
voice of fine quality in her réle of San- 
tuzza. The other principals of the eve- 
ning included Viola Robertson as Lola, 
Carmen Formica as Mamma Lucia, Wil- 
liam Doriani as Turiddu and Enzo Sera- 
fini as Alfio, all of whom contributed ma- 
terially in making the performance a 
complete success. 

The outstanding feature of “Pagliacci” 
was the masterly interpretation of Canio 
by Nicola Berzola. Irene Welsh acquitted 
herself well as Nedda, as did Leone Re- 
coni as Tonio, Joseph Tudisco as Beppe, 
and Vito Moscata as Silvio. Anthony 
Paganucci was conductor for both operas. 











Clarendon H. Pfeiffer Resigns Position 
as Manager of Aeolian Hall 


Clarendon H. Pfeiffer, for ten years 
manager of Aeolian Concert Hall and 
of the Artist Department of the Aeolian 
Company, New York. recently tendered 
his resignation. Mr. Pfeiffer, in his long 
period of association with musical activi- 
ties, has won the esteem of many ar- 
tists. 


Paul Bicksler’s End 
Came on Very Eve of 
a Country-wide Tour 











© Underwood & Underwood 
The Late Paul Bicksler, Baritone 


A young American singer of fine prom- 
ise was lost on Sept. 15 when Paul 
Bicksler succumbed to an attack of heart 
failure, while in swimming at Lake 
Hopatcong, N. J., as reported in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA last week. Mr. Bicksler 
was on a picnic with some friends when 
an attack while in the water brought to 
a close a career which he was so eager to 
pursue. He was buried in Wadsworth, 
Ohio, where he was born and where his 
home was. Twenty-nine years of age, 
he was a graduate of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. While serving in the Argonne with 
the Seventy-seventh Division in the 
heavy artillery he was gassed and spent 
six weeks in a hospital. 

He had studied voice in New York with 
Adelin Fermin and had coached with 
Walter Golde. This season he was to 
have’ had an excellent opportunity to ap- 
pear in concert, having been booked for 
a solid tour of forty weeks all over the 
country under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Society for Broader Education, 
Carlisle, Pa. 
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CoLumBus, Miss.—Five thousand 
people attended the annual All Day Sing- 
ing at the First Baptist Church in Co- 
lumbus. 

* * a 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Edna Cass has ac- 
cepted a position as instructor in the 
vocal department of the music school at 
the University of Illinois at Champaign. 

* * * 


MoRGANTOWN, W. VaA.—Lydia I. 
Hinkel has been appointed instructor of 
music in the public schools. She will 
continue her private classes at her home 
in Franklin, Pa. 

* *K * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Richard Had- 
ley, tenor, of Boston, was soloist at the 
First Presbyterian Church recently. He 
was the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Gill I. 
Wilson of this city. 


* * * 


CHARLES City, Iowa.—Mary L. Cald- 
well has left for New York to reopen 
her piano studio, after spending the 
summer with her sister here and at her 
summer home in Nashua. 

* * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The Musicians’ 
Union, No. 6, A. F. of M., is preparing 
for its second annual music festival and 
ball, to be given in the Exposition Audi- 
torium on the evening of Nov. 11. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Isabel Gregory, 
soprano, and Ethel Seamans, pianist, 
were the soloists at the musical program 
of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club at the Stratfield Hotel. 


* * * 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The first re- 
hearsal of the Springfield Choral So- 
ciety was held in St. John’s Congre- 
gational Church on Sept. 21. Several 
public performances will be given this 
season. 

* % * 

SYLACAUGA, ALA.—The Philharmonic 
Club has adopted a new name, and will 
be known in future as the Sylacauga 
Musie Club. The reason for the change 
is that the name of the town may be 
included in the name. 

* ok * 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The local mu- 
sical colony has been augmented by two 
newcomers who, besides being heard in 
concert, will be active in the teaching 
field. They are Gennaro De Lucca, 
pianist, and Hallie De Luca, mezzo-so- 
prano. 

” + * 

CEDAR FALLS, Iowa.—Signe Holst of 
this city has accepted a position as head 
of the music department of Central Col- 
ege, Conway, Ark., and Theresa Wild 
has been appointed head of the music 
department of the State Normal at Ma- 
comb, Iil. 


* ok * 
ROCKVILLE, CONN. — Marietta N. 
Fitch, president of the Connecticut 


Music Teachers’ Association, will give a 
series of lectures on music appreciation 
during the fall and winter before the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Association of this city. 

ok ok a 


OTTAWA, CAN.—Creatore’s Band gave 
five concerts here to audiences that mani- 
fested such appreciation that the organi- 
zation was re-engaged for next season. 
The programs were uniformly fine, and 
the singing of Carlo Ferretti, baritone, 
furnished the solo feature. 

* oe * 


MouNT VERNON, N. Y., Sept. 5.—The 
desire of many people to obtain photo- 
graphs of Enrico Caruso, has led to 
vandalism in the Mount Vernon Public 
Library. Pictures of the late tenor have 
been torn from copies of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA and other pabdieatinns in the library, 

* * * 


WIcHITA, KAN.—The Wichita College 
of Music and Dramatic Art opened its 
sixteenth year with a faculty concert at 
Philharmony Hall. The performers were 
Otto Fischer, Alma Hobson, Mary 
Enoch, Vera Haven, Ivan Benner, Theo- 
dore Lindberg, William Wrigley, Mona 
Hicks. 

* ¥* * 

GREENVILLE, ALA.—In a musical revue 
given by the Knights of Pythias, at the 
Opera House, P. T. Harlong, Albert 


ie _/©0 
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the Cornish School of Music. 






fas 


Coker, Bernard Lockie, Nicholas Harris, 
W. D. Laney, George Hamrick and Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins were among the lead- 
ing performers. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by .Mrs. Claude Baisden. 


* * * 


Boston, Sept 12.—Mr. and Mrs. 
George Allen Salmon of Newton High- 
lands announce the engagement of their 
daughter Bessie Talbot Salmon, to Ray- 
mond Symmes Pumpelly Fosgate of 
Framingham, Mass. Miss Salmon is a 
well-known soprano and has appeared 
here and elsewhere in concert work. 

cs * >” 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Theodore H. Weber, 
teacher of music and organist of the 
Main Street Baptist Church, was mar- 
ried recently to Margaret F. Smith of 
Warner, N. H. The couple will make 
their home in Meriden. Hans L. Bilger 
has accepted a position as instructor of 
music in Virginia College, Roanoke, Va. 

* + * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Mrs. Holley Cow- 
herd was the soloist at the opening of 
the photographic section exhibit of the 
Alabama Art League. Another singer 
who has attracted attention here is a 
visitor from Canada, Mitzi Voght, of 
Hamilton, Ont., a lyric soprano. She 
will sing at musical functions during her 
stay of some months. 

* ok ok 


FosTorRIA, OHI0O.—Ella F. Gaver, of 
Springfield, Ohio, has returned to Fos- 
toria to begin her fourth year as super- 
visor of music in the public schools. Miss 
Gaver, who is a graduate of the Depart- 
ment of Public School Music, Cornell 
University, last year directed three 





successful performances of musical 
events and one operetta. 
* * * 


Utica, N. Y.—Lulu Root, contralto, 
has returned to this city after a con- 
cert tour of New Zealand and the South 
Pacific Islands, as well as cities on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Middle West. 
Miss Root undertook the six months’ 
tour under the direction of Ellison & 
White. She will begin the season as a 
concert singer in New York. 

BS a * 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—Maud L. Wil- 
liams has returned from Seattle where 
she spent the summer in study with Cal- 
vin Brainard Gady and Boyd Wells at 
Mr. and 
Mrs. L, S. Pilcher of New York Com- 
munity Song Service, Inc., are in the 
city promoting Bellingham Music Week, 
which will be held in October. 


* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—The Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons has been adopted of- 
ficially by the Emma Willard Conserva- 
tury of Music. The decision has been 
made in order that the conservatory 
connected with the Emma _ Willard 
School and Russell Sage College may be- 
come identified with the movement for 
the standardization of music teaching. 

* * * 

HARTFORD, CONN. — Eunice Finch 
Wright, pianist, was the principal so- 
loist at a musical given at the home of 
Mrs. Edwin Young Judd at her summer 
home in Sachem’s Head. Harry Ber- 
man, leader of the Palace Theater or- 
chestra, has opened a studio for the 
instruction of the violin. An operetta 
to be given by vocal students of Edith 
M. Aab is to be one of the features of 
the local season. 

* * + 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Charles F. Han- 
sen presented Jeanette Riker in a grad- 
uation organ recital at the Second 
Presbyterian Church. The church quar- 
tet, Mrs. James Bowry, Mary Moorman, 
Ernest Arthur and Charles Cleary, 
assisted. The noon-day organ recitals 
at the Christ Church, with Charles Han- 
sen at the organ, and sponsored by the 
Board of Education and the Park Com- 
missioners, were resumed last week. 

* ok ok 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—The New Haven 
Opera Society has begun rehearsals for 
the production of a series of operas here 
under the leadership of Jacinto F. Mar- 
cosano. The Society has a membership 
of sixty of the leading singers and mu- 
sicians in New Haven. A movement is 
under way to have the organization 
properly financed by a committee of fifty 


- Vosper, and 


leading business men. It is proposed to 
make the opera season a principal fea- 
ture of New Haven musical activities. 

* * * 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Birmingham 
Music Study Club has launched a cam- 
paign for 1000 members under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. W. I. Grubb, who has con- 
ducted other similar campaigns for this 
organization. The dues of five dollars 
admit all members to every concert 
which the club gives during the season. 
The Southern Club is also renewing its 
activities for the winter, and Fred G. 
Wiegand, the musical director, has 
planned a series of concerts for Sunday 
evenings. 

* * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—A number of local 
musicians have been heard at a series 
of concerts given recently at the Y. M. 
C. A. They were Douglas A. Smith, 
J. W. Gearing, Mrs. Stanley B. White, 
T. W. Wilbur, Mrs. C. M. Allen, Mrs. 
W. S. Warren, Claude V. Sutliffe, Miss 
Doris Twiss, Mrs. Lorenzo Hamilton, 
Miss Barnadette Beauchman, Richmond 
Rood, Miss Dorothy Clark and W. A. 
a quartet composed of 
Robert Service, Arthur Tinker, George 
C. Devaul and Wells Rockwell. 


* * * 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Mrs. George A. 
Deane has been elected president of the 
Tuesday Morning Club. Other officers 
are Mrs. F. M. Towne, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. W. E. Hebert, second vice- 
president; Mrs. H. A. King, recording 
secretary; Mrs. Charles A, Holmes, cor- 
respondiing secretary; Mrs. C. G. Simp- 
son, treasurer; Susan J. Allen, Caroline 
T. Puffer and Mrs. Fred W. Adams, 
program committee, and Mrs. A. C. 
Harvey, librarian. An exceptional list 
of visiting artists has been arranged for 
the season. 

* * * 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Lyman P. Prior 
is training a chorus for a concert to be 
given in October for the benefit of the 
people of Russia. It will be the first 
musical event to be held in the Taber- 
nacle, with a seating capacity of 10,000 
persons, erected about a year ago for 
Billy Sunday. Promoters of musical 
affairs are interested in the possibility 
of using the large structure for concert 
events. A program by Jacksonville 
artists is to be given at the benefit. 
The concert wil be given under the di- 
rection of William Meyer. 

* * * 


Utica, N. Y.—Reorganized for the 
coming year, the Park Baptist Church 
quartet now consists of Ethel Shanley, 
soprano; Mrs. Tracy E. Humphrey, 
contralto; Elliott H. Stewart, tenor, and 
Martin J. Sacco, baritone. The organist 
and conductor is James F. Sautter. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for a 
double quartet to present some of the 
well known cantatas. “The Holy City” 
will be sung on Oct. 12. Otto C. Berg- 
ner of this city has returned from Rich- 
field Springs, a summer resort, where he 
directed the orchestras of the Bloomfield 
and Berkeley Hotels during the summer. 

* * * 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Alfred J. Swan, 


who has conducted lecture courses in the 
Russian Collegiate Institute in New York, 


‘and has been connected with the East 


Side Music School, has been appointed 
assistant professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia under Arthur Ficken- 
sher, head of the department. Mr. Swan 
has done a great deal of work in organ- 
izing and training children’s choruses in 
Russia and in New York City. His com- 
positions include a violin sonata, which 
was performed at the Musical Contem- 
porary’s concerts at Petrograd, and a 
number of songs and piano pieces. He 
is writing a Life of Scriabine. 
* * * 

SALT LAKE City, UTAHA.—Lyda Ed- 
munds of the L. D. S. School of Music, 
has returned to this city from Chicago, 
where she spent the summer months at- 
tending the master classes of Josef 
Lehvinne and Rudolph Ganz. The L. D. 
S. School of Music has announced the 
appointment of Robert S. Fisher, a pupil 
of Adamowsky and Schencker and a 
scholarship student and former teacher 
at the Boston Conservatory, as ’cello in- 
structor. Jane McGee has left to 
resume her music studies at the North- 
western University, Chicago. She is a 
resident of Price and during her stay 
there was heard in numerous recitals. 

WARREN, OHIO.—The Dana Musical 
Institute opened its fifty-third year with 
the largest attendance in its history. 
The first recital was given in Dana Hall 
on Sept. 14, and consisted of numbers 
by the Institute Orchestra and soloists 
from the student body. Those taking 
part beside the orchestra were Arthur 


rr, 
Davenport, tuba; Lester Opp, Leis 
Celestia Ankney, soprano; Nellie [,; 
Gwynne, Florence Wiltshire and } ),), 
McFadden, pox. The ensembl. 
ganizations Of the school are th 
chestra of sixty players, the m); 
band of forty players, the stron 
chestra of thirty players and the 
of one hundred singers. 


* * 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The 
bert Choral Club assembled for th, 


Or. 
or. 
iry 

yy. 


rus 


time this season in the home of “ie, 
G. R. Goodner. Clark Snell is the »oy 
conductor and the accompanist fo the 


year will be Mrs. Stanley Draper. 4, 
interesting program was given by \{rs 
George Forsyth at her organ reci: | ; 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Among her yn 
bers were the Rachmaninoff C 5S); 

Minor Prelude, and works by Guilnant 
and Krebs. Mrs, Edna Lund wa: gp. 
loist at a meeting of the Rotary (]y} 
in Guthrie. Shé was accompanie) py 
Vera Bump. The first rehearsal of the 
Apollo Club was held recently unde» the 
leadership of Edgar C. Cooke. 


* * * 


GREENFIELD, MAss.—Local musicians 
appeared in a concert recently given as 
a farewell to artists of Greenfied who 
left the city after their summer \aca- 
tions. The program was given by a male 
quartet composed of William F. Haugh 
and Stanley Chapin, basses, and E4- 
ward J. Reynolds and L. S. Bigelow, 
tenors; and the following soloists: 
Eleanor O’Keefe and Beatrice Graves. 
sopranos; Florence Argy, contralto: 
Dorothy Brown, violinist; John J, Walsh 
and Mark Davis, tenors; Warren Brig. 
ham, ’cellist; Mrs. John J. Walsh, 
Dorothy Lyman and Helen V. Cain, 
pianists, and Aline Diamond, accompan. 
ist. The musicians in whose honor the 
concert was given were Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Walsh, Dorothy Brown and 
Miss Cain. 

* *” * 

WATERLOO, IowA —Kenneth E. Runke! 
gave an organ recital at Bethlehem Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Fort Dodge, re- 
cently. It was Mr. Runkel’s fourth 
engagement in Fort Dodge. He recently 
returned to Waterloo from Minneapolis 
where he was organist and director of 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church during July and August. The 
choir of Grace Methodist Episcopal! 
Church of this city of which Mr. Runkel 
is director of music, is rehearsing with 
a chorus at Vinton for a service on Oct. 
2 in which more than sixty singers will 
take part. The new pipe organ wil! be 
used with several solos by Mr. Runkel. 
The choirs of this church and the First 
Evangelical Church have commenced 
rehearsals for a cantata to be given in 
Grace Church Nov. 19. 


* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Rehearsals for 
the forty-fifth season of the Loring 
Club, a chorus of male voices, were re- 
sumed this week under the leadership 
of Wallace A. Sabin. The first of the 
four concerts to be given during the sea- 
son will be in October. The following 
officers have been elected: George W. 
Hind, president; E, L. Heuter, first vice- 
president; E. C. Hutchinson, second 
vice-presidents; Matthew McCurrie, sec- 
retary; Edward Calame, assistant sec- 
retary; R. S. Clarke, treasurer; Wallace 
A. Sabin, conductor; George Perlenky, 
librarian; Advisory Board, M. J. Fon- 
tana, John B. McGregor, Dr. B. W. Le- 
land, Frank A. Somers, L. S. Sherman, 
Dr. F. B. Carpenter; Music Committee, 
J. C. Fyfe, W. W. Davis, Frederick 
Maurer; Voice Committee, H. M. Alex- 
ander, W. J. Molitor, J. R. Rowe, ©. : 
Crane; Reception Committee, C. L- 
Hanke, W. F. Stapff, Griffith Williams 
and Matthew Parker. 


* * * 


SyRACUSE, N. Y.—Large audiences 
have attended the recent series of ban’ 
concerts at the New York State fal! 
grounds on the shores of Onondaga Lake 
given by Conway’s Band. The six ©o! 
certs were admirably arranged by ©?" 
Patrick Conway, bandmaster. Thi 
loists were Jane Neilson, sopr 
Ernest F. Pechin, cornetist; Pedro 
ano, trombone player, and Joseph | 
Monaca, piccolo player. George Kass0" 
Van Deusen, organist St. Paul’s Episc” 
pal Church, has returned from a tires 
months’ visit in France. Frederick 
Weper has been appointed direct: 
the Syracuse Conservatory of Ms 
He has resigned from his position a: °" 
chestra leader at the Onondaga Ht! 
but will continue to conduct th« 
chestra at Keith’s Theater. The V 
Association and Dr. Henri de Pa‘ 
who recently became associated 
Clark’s music house, have _ start 
movement for a symphony orchest 
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Music Schools and 


Studios of New York. 








—_—_— 
-EW DILLER-QUAILE STUDIO 


sncela Diller and Elizabeth Quaile, 
teachers of piano and theory, have taken 
new and larger studio quarters at 59 
East Seventy-fifth Street, where they 
will continue their work together as 
in the last twelve years. Though they 
consider it desirable that students should 
work with both Miss Diller and Miss 
Quaile, theory being the special province 
of the former and piano technique of the 
latter, this is not compulsory, and stu- 
dents may enroll for either theory or 
piano alone, as they may desire. ; 

Miss Diller and Miss Quaile are writ- 
ing and editing a series of educational 
works. The volumes which have thus 
far been published include Three Solo 
Books and Two Duet Books for Piano. A 
Third Duet Book is in press. G. Schirmer, 
who publishes these works, has also is- 
sued “Tunes from Many Lands.” The 
Willis Music Company’s imprint is on 
the volume of piano solos and duets, 
“When All the World Was Young.” 
Schirmer publishes Miss Diller’s “First 
Theory Book” and is to bring out the 
Diller-Page “Duets for Two Beginners.” 





RUSSELL SNIVELY GILBERT BACK IN 
NEW YORK 


Having closed his summer studio at 
Spring Lake, N. J., Russell Snively Gil- 
bert is to reopen his New York studio 
on Oct. 5. On Mondays and Thursdays 
he will teach at the Seymour School of 
Musical Re-education. Besides his reg- 
ular lessons in piano and composition, 
= Mr. Russell is offering a special course 
for vocal students in piano and keyboard 
harmony. Most vocal students hear 
their, music melodically; a few hear it 
rhythmically; the artist hears it har- 
monically as well. Practical knowledge 
of the piano, according to Mr. Gilbert, 
is the key to hearing it in all three ways. 
The Heidelberg Press of Philadelphia 
as just issued a book on this subject by 
Mr. Gilbert, under the title of “Suggested 
Piano Study for the Vocal Student.” 




















FRANK LA FORGE’S PUPILS IN 
CONCERT 


In a concert program given by a num- 
er of Frank La Forge’s artist pupils 
nt his New York studio, Arthur Kraft, 
vho has been advancing steadily as a 
oncert artist, was heard in a group of 
ongs comprising “Le Réve,” from Mas- 
enet’s “Manon,” Hiie’s “A des Oiseaux,” 
and Strauss’ Serenade. Mildred Wal- 
ace, contralto, sang some Brahms songs, 
knd Charlotte Ryan, soprano, gave three 
La Forge songs—“I Came with a Song,” 
Spooks,” and “Song of the Open.” 
Jthers who contributed solos were Anne 
ago, Della Baker, Jean Johnson, Mar- 
uerite Schuiling, and Charles Carver, 
nd the program was completed by the 
La Forge Quartet in excerpts from Liza 
ehmann’s “In a Persian Garden.” 




















LIBANSKY PUPILS SECURE ENGAGE- 
MENTS 


Sergei Klibansky has announced sev- 
tal new engagements for his pupils. 
liriam Steelman has been engaged as 
loist at the opening of the new Stacy 
rent Hotel, Trenton, N. J., and Lottice 
Howell for a two weeks’ engagement at 
¢ Branford Theater in Newark, N. J. 
ie also has been re-engaged to sing at 
© Strand Theatér in Albany, N. Y. De 
‘cmon Ramsay just closed a very suc- 
‘Ssiul tour, appearing in ninety-one 
neerts. Grace Hardy achieved a suc- 
‘Ss with her recital in Marshall, Tex. 
'. Klibansky re-opened his New York 
ow) Sept. 19. He will give several 
tate recitals with his pupils this 
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'LAR-MORIN STUDENTS IN OPERA 


tye ; the newcomers in the operatic 
a he year is Josephine Lucchese, who 
S Ney 


ability to portray her rdéles to 
ul coaching in acting given her 
-Morin, the actress and pantomi- 
iternational reputation. Under 


© Care 

Pil: 
lid? 
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nae rin’s guidance Miss Lucchese 
a _ transformed from a concert 
» ince, & Singing actress, who won 
ant approval of Fortune Gallo 
bdelin mediate engagement from him. 


Keltie, now in her second year 
San Carlo forces, is also a 
‘ the Pilar-Morin studio. Miss 
uccesses as Butterfly, Nedda, 


th th 
duct 
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Musetta and Micaela were all coached 
with Pilar-Morin. 


RUSSELL STUDIOS OPEN IN NEW 
ENGLAND AND NEWARK 


The Russell Studios at the Normal 
Institute, Carnegie Hall, New York, and 
at the College of Music, Newark, opened 
the season the week of Sept. 5. The 
departments under the personal direc- 
tion of Louis Arthur Russell are voice 
culture, singing, personal expression, re- 
cital, concert and oratorio répertoire, 
piano, organ and theory. Mr. Russell 
will resume in his Carnegie Hall studios 
a Friday evening class in vocal art for 
professional singers and advanced stu- 
dents, for the study of ensemble and solo 
singing, phonetic diction, etc. Auditions 
are now being held. 








JACOB GEGNA OPENS NEW STUDIO 


A new studio has been opened by Jacob 
Gegna, violin teacher, at 2231 Broadway. 
He continues to teach also at his resi- 
dence studio. Mr. Gegna, who was a 
pupil of Professor Auer in Petrograd, 
was recommended by him to the posi- 
tion of head of the violin department 
of the Poltava Conservatory of the Rus- 
sian Imperial Musical Society. Since 
he came to New York in 1914 his pupils 
have included Sammy Kramar, the boy 
violinist, and Gabriel Engel, who has 
_ heard twice in recital at Aeolian 

all. 





CHALIF SCHOOL BEGINS FIFTEENTH 
YEAR 


Opening on Oct. 1, the fifteenth year 
of the Chalif Russian Normal School of 
Dancing will offer a Christmas holiday 
course, daily from Dec. 19 to Dec. 30 
except for Christmas Day, besides the 
several regular courses. Besides Louis 
H. Chalif, the faculty includes Rose I. 
Byrne as teacher of ballroom dancing 
and assistant in other branches; Edward 
Chalif, assistant teacher of dancing, and 
Elizabeth Gilfillan, musical director. A 
program will be given at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 28 for the bene- 
fit of the Scholarship Fund. 





ARTHUR PHILIPS’ PUPILS SING AT 
PICTURE THEATER 


Artist pupils of Arthur Philips sup- 


plied the entire musical program for one 
week at the Capitol Theater recently. 
The chief attraction was the singing of 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, who met with a 
fine reception from capacity audiences. 
The Capitol Quartet, also well received, 
comprised the following pupils from the 
Philips studio; Elizabeth Ayers, so- 
prano; Louise Scheerer, mezzo-soprano; 
tte Bombarger, tenor; Peter Harrower, 
ass. 





CLARENCE ADLER RESUMES WORK 
IN CITY 


Clarence Adler has resumed work 
with his piano pupils at his New York 
studio. Several new pupils have come 
to him this season from various parts 
of the country. He has been re-engaged 
for master classes next summer at the 
College of Music in Cincinnati. While 
he was there this summer he edited and 
revised the piano works of Brahms for 
the Composers’ Music Corporation. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN W. NICHOLS RE- 
OPEN CARNEGIE HALL STUDIOS 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, tenor 
and pianist, will reopen their studios in 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 1. Mr. and Mrs. 
Nichols had a record season of teaching 
at the University of Vermont summer 
session, after which they spent several 
weeks in Nova Scotia. Mr. Nichols had 
charge of the vocal work at Vassar Col- 
lege. Mrs. Nichols is an artist pupil 
of Ethel Leginska. 





McCONNELLS IN VAUDEVILLE 


Following their success last year as 
“headliners” in vaudeville throughout 
the country, Harriet and Marie McCon- 
nell in their novelty act called “Trills 
and Frills” have again been booked for 
this season. They opened in Newark 
on Sept. 26 and will appear at the River- 
side Theater in New York the week of 
Oct. 3. They are both ptpils of their 
mother, Mrs. E. B. McConnell. 


AUSTIN-BALL STUDIO BUSY AGAIN 


T. Austin-Ball, bass, has returned 
from his vacation spent at Westhampton, 

. I. and resumed his teaching for the 
season on Sept. 19. Mr. Ball is teaching 
both at his residence studio in Mont- 
clair, N. J., and at Carnegie Hall, New 
York. He is again active as bass soloist 
at the Central Presbyterian Church in 
Montclair. 





Ex~iNOR COMSTOCK PREPARES FOR 
OPENING OF SCHOOL 


Elinor Comstock has returned to New 
York with a fund of new ideas after a 
summer spent at North East Harbor, 
with the musical colony which gathers 
there. Her music school will open on 
Oct. 5. Miss Comstock is now conduct- 
ing examinations and interviewing pupils 
in preparation for her piano class. 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN RE-OPENS STUDIO 


Adele Luis Rankin, soprano and teach- 
er of singing, re-opened her studio on 
Sept. 19 after a vacation which included 
a month in the Adirondacks. Harold 
Waters will be Miss Rankin’s secretary 
and accompanist this season. One of 
Miss Rankin’s pupils, Grace Fisher, lyric 
soprano, has been singing at the Palace. 





EDMUND J. MYER RETURNS TO CITY 


Edmund J. Myer, singing teacher, who 
has been spending his vacation at Point 
Chautauqua, N. Y., has just returned to 
New York and has reopened his studio. 
He has been busy with his book, “A Key 
to All True Conditions of Tone in the 
Singing Voice.” 





NEW QUARTERS FOR LA FORGE— 
BERUMEN STUDIOS 


After Oct. 1 Frank La Forge and 
Ernesto Bertimen will be located in their 
new quarters at 14 West Sixty-eighth 
Street. The interior of this studio is 
being entirely reconstructed after plans 
by Mr. La Forge. 





FREDERIC WARREN IN NEW STUDIO 


_ Frederic Warren is already installed 
in his new studio at 370 Central Park 
West, New York, and has resumed teach- 
ing prospective artists for future series 
of his Ballad Concerts. 





In (bicago Studiov 








Chicago, Sept. 26. 


Former students of the Chicago 
Musical College who have accepted 
teaching positions for the coming sea- 
son include Ingebord Oland and Evelyn 
Hansen, who have joined the piano fac- 
ulty of the McPhail School, Minneapolis; 
A. O. Wright, who is head of the piano 
department of the State Normal Col- 
lege of North Dakota at Valley City; 
L. B. Murdock, head of the piano de- 
partment of Lombard College, Gales- 
burg, Ill.; Cora Armstrong, a member 
of the vocal faculty of Bethel College, 
Hopkinsville, Ky., and Elizabeth Bell, 
who is teaching voice at Marshall, III. 
Dorothy Bowen, also a former student of 
the college, is on a concert tour in Ohio 


and Kansas. 
* * a 


Several vocal students of Vittorio 
Trevisan, bass of the Chicago Opera 
and Ravinia forces, have advanced to the 
operatic stage. Among these are Arthur 
Boardman, tenor, who has been engaged 
to sing in “Carmen,” “Robin Hood” and 
several other productions of the Dun- 
bar Opera Company; Gaetano Viviani, 
baritone, now with the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company; Mary McCor- 
mic, soprano, whom Mary Garden chose 
as her successor in “Louise,” and who 
will be heard with the Chicago Opera Co. 
this season, and Horace Davis, tenor, 
now appearing in light opera productions 
of Henry W. Savage. 





CHICAGO, Sept. 17.—Carol Robinson, 
pianist, conducted classes in coaching at 
the College of Our Lady of the Lake in 
San Antonio, Tex., in July. Miss Robin- 
son also gave recitals during the summer 
and expects to make a concert tour of 
the South this winter. 





Cuicaco, Sept. 17.—Frank Parker, 
baritone, of the faculty of the American 
Conservatory, will give a recital at 
Joliet, Ill., the first week of October. He 
will also be heard in a musicale of the 
Lake Forest Woman’s Club, and the 
Dearborn Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. 


In Boston Studios 


NGA TT Ti kl Fé 'é'é™E7 
Boston, Sept. 26. 


Frederick W.- Wodell has begun his 
twenty-eighth season here as vocal in- 
structor. He is preparing one soprano 
from the West for special costume recital 
work and several of his former pupils 
are working with him adding to their 
répertoire for concert use. 

* * * 


Louis Schalk, teacher of singing, has 
returned from a summer spent in Saco, 
Me. He opened his Worcester studio on 
Sept. 19 and resumed his season’s work 
in Boston on Sept. 20. 


* * * 


Albert Edmund Brown, former presi- 
dent of the Eastern Conference of Mu- 
sic Supervisors, has resumed the teach- 
ing of singing with studios in Lowell, 
Mass., and in this city. 

a * ok 


Arthur J. Hubbard, voice teacher, has 
reopened his studio after a vacation 
spent in the Colorado Rockies. Mr. 
Hubbard visited for several days with 
Wadsworth Prevandie, a former pupil, 
in Louisville, Ky., and also spent some 
time with Charles Hackett of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who sang during the 
past summer with the Ravinia Opera in 
Chicago. Vincent V. Hubbard, Mr. Hub- 
bard’s son, has been studying répertoire 
for the past three months in Paris with 
the leader of the Paris Opera. He will 
return home about Oct. 1. 

ck + * 


Harriet Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
voice, who spent the summer at Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., has opened her studio in 
Trinity Court and will devote her entire 
time the coming year to her Boston 
pupils. Heretofore Miss Barrows divided 
her week between this city and Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





* * 


Mrs. T. Handasyd Cabot of Boston and 
Dublin, N. H., opened the studio of her 
father, Ralph Pumpelly, in Dublin, on 
Sept. 7, with a recital by Charles An- 
thony, pianist and playwright. 


* * a 


Carmine Fabrizzio, violinist, returned 
this week from a summer spent at Camp 
Veritas, Plattsburg, N. Y. He has 
opened his studio in the Hotel Hemen- 
way and will divide his season between 
teaching and concert work. 


PASSED AWAY 


Joseph C. Kempf 


Utica, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Joseph C. 
Kempf, founder of the firm of Kempf 
Brothers, music dealers, died Sept. 18, 
at his home in this city, following an ill- 
ness of long duration. Mr. Kempf was 
born in Newport, Herkimer County, New 
York, in 1853, and resided in Utica’ since 
his childhood. In 1880 he and two broth- 
ers, Frederick and Charles, began a 
business for the sale of pianos and musi- 
cal instruments. On the death of Mr. 
Kempf’s brothers his two sons, Charles 
S. and William J., became associated in 
the business. Charles S. Kempf died in 
1920 and two other sons, Fred M. and 
Raymond A. Kempf, entered the firm. 
A few years ago failing health caused 
the retirement of Joseph C. . 

















Gordon R. Peters 


Utica, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Gordon R. 
Peters of Cranberry Lake, N. Y., well- 
known organist and pianist, died on 
Sept. 18, in a local hospital following an 
operation. He was twenty-nine years 
old and a musician of great promise. He 
was teacher of piano and served several 
years as organist of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Utica. With his wife, Mildred 
Penner Peters, a talented violinist, he 
was heard in concert throughout the 


States. Mr. Peters leaves a widow and 
one son, Charles Gordon Peters. 
| a 2 


Alwina Habelmann 


HONESDALE, PA., Sept. 24.—Alwina 
Habelmann, widow of Theodore Habel- 
mann, one of the prominent singers at 
the Metropolitan during the Stanton- 
Damrosch régime, and herself at one time 
a premiere danseuse at the same theater, 
died on Sept. 16, in her fifty-fifth year. 
She is survived by a son and a daughter. 
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Sinding Looks to America tor New Musical Devalopments 
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Eastman School, 
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‘Sismaiian Cotnpoi Antes “ Arnall to Take Up Post at 
Rochester—Declares That with New 


Traditions Grafted on Old Our Musicians Should Produce 
Something Unique in Art—Sees Symphony Orchestra as 
the Best Means of Promoting Music Appreciation—Will 
Conduct Master Classes in Composition 
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HRISTIAN SINDING, the eminent Norwegian composer, arrived in New 


York on Sept. 20, and immediately left for Rochester, N. Y., to take up 
his duties as a member of the faculty of the Eastman School of Music, 


where he will conduct master classes in composition. 


Mr. Sinding comes in 


place of Jean Sibelius, the Finnish composer who was originally engaged 
by Alf Klingenberg, director of the school, but who asked to be released 
from the contract cn account of a nervous breakdown. 


“I am much interested in the musical 
situation in the United States,” said 
Mr. Sinding, “and if I can do anything 


to aid in the development of your mu- 
sical talent, in whose ideals I have a firm 
belief, I shall be proud to do so. At 
any rate, I am prepared to devote the 
best that there is in me to that end. 
When Mr. Klingenberg cabled to me of- 
fering me the position, I accepted at 
once not only because he and I are old 
friends, but because his program of 
work, the ideas he is attempting to put 
into effect, appealed to me as being the 
sort of idealism necessary to make a 
project cf this kind a success. So, here 
I am, ready to start work! 


Future for American Music 


“Tt seems to me that in your great 
country you have unlimited possibilities 
for musical development. You have all 
the advantages of centuries of musical 
culture in Europe, of years of study of 
the masters: It is yours to begin where 
they left off and there is, or should be, 
no limit to what can be accomplished, 
and I am proud that I am to have a 
hand in it. With your new traditions 
grafted upon the old, something new 
and unique should spring forth and I am 
of the firm opinion that it is a duty and 
a pleasant duty, to realize these possi- 
bilities to their fullest extent. Mr. 
Eastman, in establishing the school that 
bears his name, recognized the cultural 
possibilities of good music and I feel 
honored in being selected to become a 
part. of such an influence for uplift in 
the best sense of the word. 

“I am particularly interested in devel- 
oping an orchestra in connection with 
the school. I have been told there are 
comparatively few orchestras worthy of 
the name in this country. This is re- 
grettable if true, but the way to insure 
a good orchestra for every community 
is to get people sufficiently interested in 
orchestral music, and then they will de- 
mand it. A great orchestra is the best 
means of hearing and understanding 
great music You may write or read 
volumes describing truly great compo- 
sitions, but unless people actually hear 
them | they die as well not have been 


TT COUUEEUOTECOURAALEONAC SORE RNEE NERS” 


Nikisch to Bring Leipsic Gewand- 
haus Orchestra Here Next 
Season 

aragraph in the Berliner 
Tagetlest announces that Arthur 


Nikisch will tour America during 
the summer of 1922 with the Leip- 


: gic Gewandhaus Orchestra. It had 
: been previously stated in MusI- 
2 CAL AMERICA that Mr. Nikisch 


would come to this country next 
year but it was supposed that his 
visit would be as a guest conductor 
of one of the larger symphonic 
bedies. The paragraph referred 
to gave no details concerning the 
coming of the orchestra nor have 
any been obtainable on this side. 


written. In Gothenberg, Sweden, for in- 
stance, a city of less than 200,000 inhab- 
itants, people of all classes flock to the 
symphony concerts. There is no reason 
why the same condition should not obtain 
in America. 


Importance of Schools 


“You see, in listening systematically 
to great music, nvi »nly is the esthetic 
sense stimulated sut the soul profits as 
well, and in my estimation music and 
religion go hand in hand in maki. us 
better men. True music demands ear- 
nestness of soul, the devotion of a real 
prayer, and I ask nothing better than 
to be an apostle of music as a soul forti- 
fier- 

“The future of music in this country 
lies largely : the hands of the great 
music schovu.. such as that to which I 
am now going in Rochester and the fact 
that I am here shows my belief in its 
possibilities.” 

Mr. Sindiny brought with him a copy 
of his third s *mphony, his latest orches- 
tral work. Tis is the first copy of the 
work to come to the United States, but 
it may not ave its first performance 
here until the symphony orchestra which 
is to be one of the features of the East- 
man School, has been organized. It has 
been played in Christiania, Berlin, and 
by Nikisch with the Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra in Leipsic. On the last occasion a 
strike in the city’s electric plant caused 
all the lights to go out during the per- 
formance. After a short wait, candles 
were brought for the conductor’s desk, 
but the orchestra had iearned the work 
so well that they played it through in 
almost total darkness. winning an ova- 
tion for themselves, the work and the 
composer. 


Musical Uplift in Norway 


“The musical development in my na- 
tive land since the war has been of de- 
cided interest,” said Mr. Sinding. “Time 
was when the Norwegians were the 
most conservative people musically that 
you can imagine. They clung to all that 
was old and tried. Then, with the war 
came an upheaval. Hard times made it 
necessary to disband some of the orch- 
estras because of lack of funds for their 
support. With the coming of peace 
came a new development, and Norwe- 
gian musicians began to realize that 
there was much of good and interest in 
the newer music. Hence, I look for re- 
markable development sooner or later. 
When you realize that the total popula- 
tion of Norway is only two and a half 
millions, less than half of Greater New 
York, you will admit, I think, that my 
people have done remarkably well in 
music as they have in other directions.” 

Mr. Sinding was born at Kongsberg, 
Norway, in 1856, and studied for the 
greater part at the Leipsic Conserva- 
tory under Zwintscher, Reinecke, Schra- 
dieck, Roentgen and Jadassohn. While 
still a young man he determined to de- 
vote himself entirely to composition, and 
his ‘success has been continuous. He 
has published compositions in every 
form of specializing in orchestral works 
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Christian Sinding, Norwegian Composer, Who Has Come to America to Join the 


Photo Bath News Service 


Faculty of the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


has made numerous tours of Europe as 
guest conductor of the leading orches- 
tras, conducting his own works. In 1890 
his government made him an annual 
stipend to enable him to devote his en- 
tire time to composition. In 1915 this 


was raised to a pension of 4000 crowns 
annually for life, “for distinguished 
service.” 
government presented him with a purs 


of 30,000 crowns as a mark of its ap-§ 


preciation of his work. 





‘MUCK-YOUNG TROTH DENIED 





German Conductor and American So- 
prano Not to Wed, Says Latter’s 
Mother 


A report that Dr. Karl Muck, former 
conductor of the Boston Symphony, and 
Rosamond Young, lyric soprano, of Mil- 
ton, Mass., are to wed has been denied 
by Mrs. Frank L. Young, mother of the 
singer. Miss Young is now in Italy, it 
is said, pursuing musical studies. 

Miss Young, who is twenty-four years 
old, is a pupil of Remenyi, and has ap- 
peared as soloist with many organiza- 
tions, including the Boston Symphony 
in the season of 1917-18. Her singing is 
said to have won praise from Paderew- 
ski. 

Dr. Muck, who in 1918 was interned 
at Fort Oglethorp, Ga., has since his 
return to Germany in August of that 


year, been conductor in various theaters 
and opera houses. In the spring 0 
1920 he conducted Wagnerian perforn- 
ances in Graz, and was reported to be 
contemplating the leadership of a Wag: 
nerian series in Vienna. Later he led 
the orchestra at the Prince Regent’ 
Theater in Munich. Recently he has 
been a conductor at the Staatsoper i 
Berlin, and at one time appeared 4 
leader of an orchestra which played Bee: 
thoven for a cinema exhibition at the 
Berlin Esplanade Hotel. Dr. Muck 
sixty-two years old and is a_ widower, 
Mrs. Muck, who accompanied her hws 
band to this country, having died !as! 
April. 





CHICAGO, Sept. 24.—David and Eliz: 
beth Duggin, vocalists, gave a rec ital i 
the Florentine Room at the Co! 
Hotel during the convention of the > 
ternational Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Association. Mr. Duggin’s songs wel 
reproduced on the Edison talking m* 
chine. Mr. and Mrs. Duggin sang $ 
number of Scotch songs in costume 
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On his sixtieth birthday the 
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